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Tt  is  not  our  intention  at  this  time  to  narrate  the  history  of 
our  Navigation  Laws,  or  to  investigate  the  effects  which, 
in  former  times,  have  been  attributetl  to  them.  It  might  be 
conceded  to  those  who  still  uphold  the  restrictive  system,  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  that  our  Navigation  Laws  were  con¬ 
ceived  in  wisdom,  and  have  hitherto  been  productive  of  benefit 
to  the  country — positions,  however,  which  it  would  be  by  no 
means  difficult  to  overturn ; — and  at  the  same  time,  we  might 
proceed  with  the  most  perfect  consistency  to  show,  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  commercial  world,  nothing  but  good 
would  follow  from  their  total  repeal — nothing  but  evil  from  a 
pertinacious  adherence  to  them. 

It  may,  however,  be  desirable  for  the  information  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  hitherto  been  led  to  investigate  the 
subject,  that  we  should  very  briefly  state  the  nature  of  our  law  of 
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Navigation,  as  originally  passed  by  the  republican  Parliament  in 
1651,  and  its  operation  at  the  present  time;  thus  showing  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  modifications  which  from  time  to  time  it  has  under¬ 
gone,  and  the  nature  of  the  restraints  by  means  of  which  it  did 
and  still  does  affect  the  shipping  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  that 
under  the  British  flag. 

By  the  act  of  1651,  no  goods  the  growth,  production,  or  manu¬ 
facture  of  Africa,  Asia,  or  America,  could  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  or  its  dependencies,  except  from  the  places  of 
their  production,  and  in  ships  *of  which  British  subjects  should 
‘  be  the  proprietors  and  right  owners,  and  whereof  the  master  and 
‘  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  mariners  should  be  English  subjects.’ 
No  goods  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe, 
could  be  brought  to  Great  Britain  except  in  British  ships,  or  in 
such  ships  as  belonged  to  the  country  where  the  goods  were  pro¬ 
duced,  or  from  which  they  could  only  be,  or  usually  had  been, 
imported.  By  the  act  12th  Charles  II.,  c.  18,  among  minor  modi¬ 
fications,  the  restriction,  in  so  far  as  it  applied  to  goods  of  all 
descriptions,  was  geographically  limited  to  those  of  Russia  and 
Turkey ;  while  in  other  places  it  affected  only  certain  articles 
since  well  known  under  the  name  of  *  the  enumerated  articles 
so  that  other  goods  the  produce  of  Europe,  might  be  brought  in 
under  any  flags.  But  these  enumerated  articles  comprehended 
every  thing  then  deemed  important  in  our  commerce,  and  the  modi¬ 
fication  was  thus  of  little  or  no  value  or  effect. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  clause  which  prevented  the  importation  of  the 
produce  of  Africa,  Asia,  or  America,  in  any  other  than  British 
ships,  was  necessarily  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  of  the  produce 
of  the  United  States  being  brought  in  ships  belonging  to  American 
citizens. 

By  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  has  stood  since  Mr  Huskis- 
son’s  amendment  of  it  in  1825,  the  produce  of  Africa,  Asia,  or 
America,  may  be  imported  from  places  out  of  Europe  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  if  to  be  used  therein,  in  foreign  as  well  as  Bri¬ 
tish  ships;  provided  such  foreign  ships  be  ships  of  the  country  of 
which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  and  from  which  they  are  impor¬ 
ted.  And  as  regards  the  produce  of  Europe,  the  enumerated 
articles  may  now  be  brought  ‘  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the 
‘  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of  the 
‘  country  from  which  the  goods  are  imported.’  Goods  not  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  act,  which  are  the  produce  of  Europe,  may  be 
brought  thence  in  the  ships  of  any  country. 

All  intercourse  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  posses¬ 
sions  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  including  the  Channel  Islands, 
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is  conBned  to  British  ships ;  and  the  like  restriction  applies  to  our 
inter-colonial  trade.  No  goods  may  be  carried  from  any  Bri¬ 
tish  possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  to  any  other  of 
such  possessions,  nor  from  one  part  of  such  possessions  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  same,  except  in  British  ships. 

No  goods  can  be  imported  into  any  British  possession  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  in  any  foreign  ships,  unless  they  be  ships 
of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  and  from 
which  the  goods  are  imported. 

No  ship  is  admitted  to  be  a  ship  of  any  particular  country 
unless  she  be  of  the  build  of  such  country,  or  have  been  made 
prize  of  war  to  such  country,  or  forfeited  under  any  law  made 
for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  or  be  British  built ;  nor 
unless  navigated  by-  a  master  who  is  a  subject  of  such  foreign 
country,  and  by  a  crew  of  whom  three-fourths  at  least  are  sub¬ 
jects  of  such  country,  nor  unless  wholly  owned  by  subjects  of 
such  country. 

No  goods,  or  passengers,  shall  be  carried  coastwise  from 
one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another,  or  from  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  except  in  British  ships.  This  restriction, 
so  far  as  passengers  are  concerned,  was  first  imposed  in  1845. 

The  first  and  greatest  obstacle  that  presents  itself  to  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  a  system  which  has  enlisted  in  its  favour  not  only 
the  fears  and  jealousy,  but  also  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
country,  is  the  sanction  afforded  to  it  by  the  Master  of  Economic 
Science : — 

‘  The  Act  of  Navigation,’  says  Adam  Smith  (Wealth  of 
Nationsy  Book  iv.  Chap,  ii.)  ‘  is  not  favourable  to  foreign  com- 
‘  merce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arise  from 

*  it.  The  interest  of  a  nation,  in  its  commercial  relations  to 

*  foreign  nations,  is  like  that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the 
‘  different  people  with  whom  he  deals — to  buy  as  cheap,  and  to 
‘  sell  as  dear,  as  possible.  But  it  will  be  most  likely  to  buy 

*  cheap,  when,  by  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  it  encou- 
‘  rages  all  nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods  which  it  has  occasion 
‘  to  purchase ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  will  be  most  likely  to 
‘  sell  dear,  when  its  markets  are  thus  filled  with  the  greatest 
‘  number  of  buyers.  The  Act  of  Navigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no 
‘  burthen  upon  foreign  ships  that  come  to  export  the  produce  of 
‘  British  industry.  Even  the  ancient  aliens’  duty  which  used 
‘  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods  exported  as  well  as  imported,  has, 

*  by  several  subsequent  acts,  been  taken  off  from  the  greater 
‘  part  of  the  articles  of  exportation ;  but  if  foreigners,  either  by 
‘  prohibitions  or  high  duties,  are  hindered  from  coming  to  self. 
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‘  they  cannot  always  afford  to  come  to  buy,  because,  coming 
‘  without  a  cargo,  they  must  lose  the  freight  from  their  own 
‘  country  to  Great  Britain.  By  diminishing  the  number  of 
‘  sellers,  therefore,  we  necessarily  diminish  that  of  buyers,  and 
‘  arc  thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to 
*  sell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more  perfect  freedom 
‘  of  trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance 
‘  than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest 
‘  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of  England.’ 

An  authority  so  unlooked  for  is  naturally  made  the  most  of 
by  Navigation  Law  Protectionists:  Yet,  even  they,  we  think, 
must  admit,  that  the  reasoning  of  this  celebrated  passage  is  alto¬ 
gether  at  variance  with  its  conclusions ;  and  that  so  improbable 
a  proposition,  as  that  restrictions  on  national  commerce  can  be  of 
use  in  promoting  national  defence,  ought  not  to  have  been  taken 
for  granted  without  some  attempt  at  proof.  Had  Adam  Smith 
adhered  on  this  point  to  his  all  but  uniform  practice  of  support¬ 
ing  his  premises  by  reasoning,  he  must  have  seen  how  little 
ground  there  was  for  his  conclusion ;  and  his  disciples  would 
have  been  spared  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  parry  a  weapon 
snatched  by  their  opponents  from  his  friendly  hand. 

The  protectionists  of  native  shipping  have  another  advan¬ 
tage,  and  no  inconsiderable  one — so  much  are  we  the  slaves 
of  words — in  the  reiteration  of  some  of  those  high-sounding 
phrases,  which,  when  they  have  once  caught  the  public  ear,  are 
often  much  more  successful  than  any  reasoning.  Our  Naviga¬ 
tion  Laws  have  been  called  the  Charta  Maritima  of  England. 
What  more  need  be  said  ?  and  how  is  the  impression  of  words 
80  solemn  to  be  removed  ?  Again,  ‘  Nursery  for  Seamen  ’  is  an 
expression  which  has  gone  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  thousands,  who 
have  never  asked  themselves  whether  any  one  character  of  a 
‘  nursery  ’  can  possibly  belong  to  a  system,  the  certain  tendency 
of  which  must  be  to  restrict  the  commerce  out  of  which  ships  and 
seamen  grow.  The  question  of  national  defence  presupposes  war. 
In  former  wars,  great  part  of  our  national  marine  has  been  manned 
by  means  of  impressment — a  tyranny,  we  trust,  now  far  too  hateful 
to  be  renewed,  on  any  renewal  of  hostilities.  But  in  whatever 
way  our  national  marine  may  in  such  an  event  have  to  be  recruit¬ 
ed — by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  by  contractor  by  violence — before 
those  sailors  are  either  hired  or  seized,  they  must  at  least  exist ; 
and,  according  ns  they  are  more  or  less  numerous,  will  the  wants 
of  the  Royal  Navy  be  more  or  less  easily  supplied.  Until  our 
merchant  vessels  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  driven  by  com- 
mercial  rivals  from  the  seas,  we  can  have  no  fear  that  our  men- 
of-w  ar  will  not  be  supplied  with  seamen.  And  if  that  day  should 
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come,  we  shall  assuredly  find  that  our  mercantile  greatness  cannot 
be  recovered  by  legislative  interference ;  and  that  there  is  no  such 
alternative  in  reserve  for  us  as  would  seem  to  be  implied  in 
Adam  Smith’s  antithesis  between  commerce  and  defence. 

We  are  indignant  that  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England, 
represented  by  what  are  so  aptly  called  its  wooden  w'alls,  should 
be  thought  to  want  protection,  or  be  capable  of  being  protected, 
by  exclusive  Laws.  There  is  something  even  more  pitiful  in 
our  jealousy  of  foreign  shipping,  than  in  our  dread  of  foreign 
corn.  As  long  as  our  commerce  flourishes,  we  need  be  in  no  fear 
about  our  commercial  navy.  But,  even  on  the  monstrous  sup¬ 
position  that  our  foreign  trade  had  passed  over  to  the  foreigner, 
and  that  all  that  was  left  to  our  own  vessels  was  the  coasting 
trade,  it  might  be  fairly  argued,  that  the  realm  would  be  placed, 
not  in  a  worse,  but  in  a  better  condition,  for  the  single  purpose  of 
defence.  'I’o  lessen  the  number  of  trading  vessels,  is  to  lessen  the 
demand  for  seamen,  and  would  so  far  relieve  Government  from  a 
costly  competition.  But,  thank  God,  the  power  of  recruiting 
our  national  marine  to  an  indefinite  extent,  really  depends  only  on 
our  means  of  paying  for  it.  Once  abolish  impressment,  and  the 
supply  of  sailors  for  the  two  navies — the  public  and  the  private — 
will  always  be  equal  to  the  demand.  The  supply  has  been  kept 
below  its  proper  amount,  only  by  the  consequences  of  impress¬ 
ment. 

The  number  of  British  seamen  on  the  register,  on  the  31st 
December  184G,  was  230,892,  or  1  in  every  35  of  the  adult 
male  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1841.  This  is,  we 
think,  a  very  moderate  proportion,  considering  the  geographical 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  is  so 
natural  to  man  at  the  period  of  life  when  choice  is  made  of  a 
profession,  and  the  ardour,  almost  amounting  to  a  passion,  W'ith 
which  that  spirit  has  in  this  country  taken  the  direction  of  the 
sea.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  dread  lest  our  merchant  service 
should  prove  ‘  a  nursery  ’  for  impressment,  and  a  detestation  of 
the  injustice  and  the  hardships  with  which  the  system  has  been 
associated,  which  has  driven  men  from  both  services.  English¬ 
men,  worthy  of  the  name,  must  abhor  the  thought  of  subjecting 
themselves  to  this  grievous  evil.  Change,  then,  your  system.  Let 
the  Royal  Navy  hold  out  inducements  to  those  whose  disposition 
leads  them  to  become  seamen,  as  great  as  those  which  are  offered  in 
the  merchant  service,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  popularity  of 
the  two  services  would  be  at  once  reversed.  The  natural  incli¬ 
nation  of  our  island  population  would  flow  freel)'  towards  the 
sea  ;  and  the  public  service,  afloat,  would  be  as  greatly  preferred 
to  any  other,  as  the  service  of  the  Crown  is  preferred  on  shore. 
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The  consequences  of  an  imag^inary  supposition  are  hardly 
worth  discussing,  when  the  supposition  is  so  extravagant,  as 
that  of  the  destruction  of  so  much  of  our  merchant  navy  as 
is  now  employed  in  our  foreign  trade.  I3e  just ;  bring  back 
your  crews  from  out  of  American  vessels — not  by  press-gangs, 
but  by  proper  wages  and  encouragement,  and  you  need  not  fear 
for  national  defence.  The  real  question  for  decision,  under  any 
rational  discussion  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  stops  short  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  consequences  might  follow  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  merchant  navy,  through  the  rivalry  of  foreign  shipping. 
We  join  issue  on  the  prior  question  ;  On  the  fact,  whether  the 
competition  of  foreign  shipping,  sanctioned,  legislatively,  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent,  would  be  injurious  to  our  own.  We  un¬ 
hesitatingly  affirm,  that  it  would  not;  and  we  confidently  appeal 
to  facts  developea  in  our  past  history,  for  proof  of  the  justice  of  that 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  as  unhesitatingly  express  our 
belief,  grounded  upon  facts  which  we  shall  present  to  our  readers, 
that,  by  pertinaciously  adhering  to  the  protective  system,  we 
shall  bring  about  a  failing  off  in  our  foreign  trade,  and,  as 
its  unavoidable  consequence,  an  equal  falling  off  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  tonnage  of  our  shipping ;  for  no  truth  can  be  more 
evident,  than  that  the  amount  of  our  shipping  must  expand  and 
contract  in  direct  proportion  with  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  trade  for  the  prosecution  of  which  vessels  are  constructed. 

The  advocates  of  commercial  protection  have  always  shown 
themselves  unwilling  to  meet  their  opponents  in  the  field  of  ar¬ 
gument  ; — they  prefer  denouncing  them  as  theorists.  Yet  surely 
there  is  much  more  of  theory  in  systems  of  protection  than  in 
leaving  men  and  nations  to  their  natural  liberty  of  action.  Of  all 
men,  those  would  appear  to  be  the  most  ‘  practical,’  who  are  for 
leaving  things  as  far  as  possible  to  the  influence  of  natural  causes ; 
among  which  Acts  of  Parliament  certainly  cannot  be  reckoned. 
We  are  not  afraid,  however,  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground  ; 
and  we  undertake  to  show,  both  from  the  actual  results  of  the 
system  of  protection,  where  rigidly  adhered  to,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  consequences  that  have  followed  its  partial  relaxa¬ 
tion  on  the  other,  how  signally  it  fails  to  promote  the  objects 
which  its  advocates  profess  to  have  at  heart. 

It  would  be  useless  to  encumber  the  question  by  travelling 
further  back  in  history  than  the  year  1815.  During  the  war 
which  then  terminated,  the  eommercial  relations  of  all  countries 
were  controlled  by  the  iron  necessities  of  the  times,  and  our  naval 
power  then  gave  us  all  but  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Europe. 
We  may  safely  begin,  therefore,  with  the  return  of  peace. 

In  1814,  the  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  King- 
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dom  and  its  dependencies,  were  in  number  23,542,  measuring 
2,376,061  tons,  exclusive  of  876  ships,  measuring  240,904  tons, 
then  hired  by  the  Government  as  transports.  In  1815,  the  prac¬ 
tical  inconvenience  of  our  Navigation  Laws  was  brought  home 
to  our  merchants,  through  the  working  of  a  similar  system  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Those  States  had 
adopted  a  law,  resembling  our  own  in  most  respects,  soon  after 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence.  At  that  period  they 
were  no  wiser  than  ourselves.  But  in  the  interval,  both  parties 
had  better  learned  the  interests  of  their  new  position  ;  and  when 
the  general  peace  afforded  an  opportunity  of  opening  again  the  na¬ 
tural  channels  of  trade,  both  countries  practically  acknowledged 
the  folly  of  restrictions  that  operated  equally  against  the  trade 
of  both.  By  the  treaty  of  that  year  (1815),  the  ships  of  England 
and  America  were  placed  reciprocally  upon  the  same  footing  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States ;  and 
all  discriminating  duties,  chargeable  upon  the  goods  which  they 
conveyed,  were  mutually  repealed.  This  mutual  concession  was 
no  experiment  brought  forward  by  a  disciple  of  free  trade,  upon 
general  principles.  It  was  a  mere  submission  to  the  consequences 
of  the  system  itself,  when  carried  to  its  full  extent,  wrung  from 
a  government  strenuously  resolved  not  to  depart  an  inch  from  its 
ancient  policy,  except  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  The 
advantages  of  this  mutual  concession  were  so  palpable,  that, 
although  since  1815  our  ship-owners  have  made  incessant  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  abandonment  of  their  interests  by  Government,  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  commercial  body  has  attempted  to  call 
in  question  the  wisdom  of  this  American  treaty,  or  to  request 
that  it  may  be  annulled. 

It  must  excite  surprise,  that,  when  a  measure  of  reciprocity 
had  been  forced  upon  us  in  this  manner  by  one  country,  others 
should  be  so  slow  in  adopting  the  like  means  for  coercing  us  into 
the  like  concession.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1823,  eight  years 
afterwards,  that  the  Prussian  government  notified  to  us,  that 
unless  our  navigation  system  were  relaxed  in  favour  of  their 
ships,  heavy  retaliating  duties  would  be  placed  upon  British 
ships  entering  Prussian  ports,  and  discriminating  duties  would  be 
levied  upon  the  goods  which  they  conveyed.  In  the  same  year, 
the  States- General  of  the  United  Netherlands  had  recourse  to 
similar  measures  of  self-defence  ;  and  the  Swedish  government 
gave  plain  indications  that  the  movement  was  becoming  general. 
The  Board  of  Trade  was  thereupon  besieged  by  the  Society  of 
Ship-owners,  and  by  merchants  trading  with  those  countries,  all 
clamorous  for  the  interference  of  Government  to  avert  the  evils 
with  which  they  were  threatened.  To  endeavour  to  dissuade 
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other  governments  from  adopting  a  system  to  which  we  our¬ 
selves  continued  to  adhere  on  the  ground  of  its  being  profitable 
to  us,  would  have  been  exposing  ourselves  for  the  mere  plea¬ 
sure  of  exposure.  The  only  course  open  to  us,  was  evidently 
that  which  was  adopted.  We  repealed  our  differential  duties  in 
behalf  of  all  such  foreign  countries  as  entitled  themselves  to  the 
privilege,  by  receiving  our  ships  on  equal  terms.  Thus  arose  what 
are  known  by  the  name  of  ‘  the  Reciprocity  Treaties,’  against 
which,  forgetful  of  their  origin,  the  ship-owners  of  this  country 
have  since  at  various  times  been  so  loud  in  their  complaints. 

There  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  England  fearing 
the  competition  of  foreigners,  upon  that  element,  of  which  it  has 
always  been  our  boast  that  it  is  eminently  our  own.  But  nothing 
is  so  unreasoning  as  fear.  We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  that 
our  timorous  ship-owners  are  giving  little  heed  to  the  growing 
strength  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  rivals  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  while  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  scared  out  of  their 
senses  by  the  pigmies  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The 
dread  in  which  they  live  of  the  rivalry  of  Prussians,  Swedes, 
Pappenburghers,  Mecklenburghers,  Oldenburghers,  and  the  like, 
would  be  unbecoming,  were  the  objects  of  it  maritime  powers  of 
the  highest  order.  Our  commercial  marine,  at  the  end  of  1846, 
consisted  of  32,499  ships,  measuring  3,817,112  tons,  with  crews 
numbering  229,276  men.  At  the  same  date,  our  redoubtable  rival 
Prussia  had  793  ships,  measuring  148,1.36  tons  (British  mea¬ 
surement)  ;  less  than  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  our  shipping.  Ham¬ 
burg  had  223  ships,  33,907  tons ;  about  the  112th  part  of  our  own. 
Norway  and  Sweden  together,  had  shipping  measuring  273,168 
tons  (British)  ;  of  ours  the  14th  part.  Mecklenburg  had  283  ships 
of  48,910  tons,  British  measurement ;  being  the  79th  part 
of  ours.  Lubeck  had  71  ships,  11,908  tons,  of  the  like  measure¬ 
ment,  or  one  ton  for  every  320  tons  of  British  shipping.  The 
commercial  marine  of  Holland,  of  which  our  ancestors  stood  in 
such  dread,  is  more  considerable  than  any  yet  mentioned.  It 
even  now  consists  of  1936  vessels,  measuring  338,882  British 
register  tons  ;  which  yet  is  not  the  eleventh  part  of  our  tonnage. 
These  numbers  in  their  aggregate,  form  little  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  mercantile  tonnage  sailing  under  the  British  flag  (22-39 
per  cent).  Of  the  shipping  of  France,  our  timoursome  ship¬ 
owners  have  made  no  complaint — none  at  least  that  we  have 
heard  of;  and  yet,  if  the  leading  members  of  this  interest  have 
been  successful  in  any  thing,  it  has  been  in  causing  their  griev¬ 
ances,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  to  be  heard  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Nevertheless,  the  trading  vessels 
of  France  number  13,679,  and  measure  604,637  tons,  being  as 
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great  as  the  measurement  of  the  ships  of  all  the  foreign  countries 
above  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
In  like  manner,  the  competition  of  the  United  States  is  passed 
over  almost  unnoticed  ;  although  the  registered  tonnage  of  these 
States  amounts  to  no  less  than  1,095,172  tons,  independent  of 
their  licensed  and  enrolled  tonnage  (1,321,830  tons),  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  which  is  confined  to  the  coasting  trade  and  river  na¬ 
vigation.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  reason,  unless  it 
be,  that  France  and  America  have  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
copying  our  bad  laws,  and,  by  giving  a  fancied  security  to  their 
ship-owners,  have  rendered  them  less  enterprising  than  they 
might  otherwise  have  been.  In  the  case  of  America,  whose 
registered  mercantile  tonnage,  employed  in  foreign  trade,  has 
increased  from  619,890  tons  in  1821,  to  1,008,764  tons  in  1844, 
or  448,868  tons — (the  increase  in  British  tonnage  between  these 
years  amounted  to  1,077,028  tons) — it  is  surprising  that  her  pro¬ 
gress  has  not  been  more  rapid.  When  we  consider  the  energy 
with  which  all  commercial  pursuits  are  taken  up  by  her  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  wonderful  success  that  has  accompanied  their 
undertakings,  we  cannot  but  look  with  some  surprise,  as  well  as 
pride,  at  the  far  greater  progress  that  we  have  ourselves  been 
milking  during  the  same  period. 

The  experience  of  France,  which  has  also  adopted  a  stringent 
Navigation  Law  in  imitation  of  England,  is  not  encouraging  to 
other  countries  to  follow  her  example.  In  1836,  the  earliest 
year  of  any  official  statement  on  this  subject  by  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  the  commercial  marine  of  France  consisted  of  15,599 
ships,  measuring  680,631  tons ;  while,  in  1844,  the  amount  w'as 
actually  diminished  to  13,679  ships,  measuring  604,637  tons. 
It  was  against  England  that  the  French  Navigation  Law  was 
chiefly  aimed ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe  how  signally  it 
has  failed  in  answering  the  end  it  had  in  view.  In  1836,  1391 
vessels  entered  the  ports  of  France  from  England,  under  the 
national  flag,  measuring  80,381  tons ;  while  those  under  the 
English  flag  were  2768,  of  273,802  tons.  In  1844,  the  French 
shipping  so  employed  amounted  to  1329  only,  of  93,686  tons; 
while  the  English  shipping  had  increased  to  5093  vessels,  of 
525,614  tons.  So  that,  while  French  shipping  engaged  in  trade 
with  England  had  increased  only  13,305  tons,  the  English  ship¬ 
ping  trading  with  France  had  increased  251,812  tons. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  comparatively  small  extent  of  ship¬ 
ping  possessed  by  other  countries  is  referable  to  the  system  of 
exclusiveness  pursued  by  England,  whereby  so  large  a  share  of 
the  world’s  traffic  has  been  secured  to  our  ship-owners;  and 
there  might  have  been  a  primd  facie  case  for  this  position,  so 
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long  as  that  system  was  retained  in  {til  its  strictness.  It  is  clear 
that  this  was  the  belief  of  those  foreign  governments  upon  whose 
remonstrances,  followed  by  the  clamour  of  our  ship-owners,  the 
Reciprocity  Acts  were  passed.  But  it  is  equally  clear,  from  the 
subsequent  experience  of  now  three-and-twenty  years,  that  the 
expectation^  of  those  governments  have  been  signally  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  and  that  we  must  look  to  other  causes  than  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  governments  to  account  for  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  shipping  of  a  country.  The  most  influential  of  the  causes 
which  limit  its  extent  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  want  of 
capital  applicable  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  the  compara¬ 
tively  high  rate  of  profit  to  be  derived  from  its  employment,  but 
which  rate  cannot  be  obtained  in  open  competition  with  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  another  country,  where  capital  is  more  abundant,  and 
where  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  is  consequently  lower.  To 
counterbalance  this  disadvantage,  it  is  recommended  to  give /)ro- 
tection  to  native  shipping.  The  remedy  may  begin  well,  but  is 
sure  to  end  fatally.  A  stimulus  is  given  to  the  building  and 
equipment  of  ships,  and  capital  is  withdrawn  for  that  purpose 
from  other  branches  of  commerce.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  general  rate  of  profit  necessarily  rises,  and  the  general 
trading  power  of  the  community  is  lessened.  The  next  step  is 
as  certain  as  any  other  in  the  sequence  of  causes  and  effects. 
Diminished  employment  for  shipping  follows,  bringing  ruin  to 
those  whose  capital  has  been  inveigled  into  its  construction. 

The  stationary  condition  of  the  shipping  of  many  Continental 
nations,  is,  of  course,  attributable  in  part  to  other  causes.  In 
some  cases,  the  difficulty  arises  from  their  geographical  position. 
Sea-ports,  and  the  sea,  are  necessary  for  producing  sailors.  In 
other  cases,  there  are  political  disadvantages.  Colonies  are,  in 
the  first  instance,  great  encouragements  to  the  shipping  of  the 
dominant  state.  With  the  exception  of  Spain,  whose  once  mag¬ 
nificent  empire  in  the  West  is  now  confined  to  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico ;  of  Holland,  which  has  retained  its  important  possessions 
in  the  Indian  Seas,  with  its  settlement  of  Surinam ;  and  of  France 
and  Denmark,  each  of  which  possesses  two  not  very  considerable 
islands  in  the  Carribean  Sea  ;  none  of  the  European  nations  have 
any  colonies  with  which  to  maintain  commercial  intercourse,  and 
with  which  such  intercourse  would  be  most  naturally  carried  on 
under  the  national  flag.  From  these  causes,  in  their  combination, 
it  might  have  been  confidently  inferred,  in  the  absence  of  all 
actual  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  no  great  or  rapid  increase 
would  naturally  take  place  in  the  shipping  which  they  possess  ; 
while  it  may  be  as  confidently  affirmed,  that  under  no  stimulus, 
artificially  applied  by  means  of  Navigation  Laws,  could  any  tern- 
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porary  increase  be  successfully  maintained.  The  mischief  of  such 
laws  is,  unfortunately,  not  confined  to  the  country  which  enacts 
them.  Ships,  when  built  and  equipped,  will,  while  they  last, 
certainly  be  employed  ;  though  not  always  with  much  profit  to 
their  owners — and  whether  the  opportunity  for  such  employment 
is  furnished  by  the  trade  of  the  country  to  which  they  may  be¬ 
long,  or  by  competition  with  shipping  under  other  flags,  their 
undue  multiplication  is  injurious  to  the  general  commercial 
marine  of  Europe,  and  especially  to  that  of  England,  as  possessor 
of  the  greatest  proportion. 

There  are  various  reasons  for  believing,  that,  were  we  to  repeal 
all  the  restrictive  laws  by  which  we  have  sought  to  create  a 
preference  for  our  shipping,  an  increase  to  the  sliipping  of  other 
countries  would  not  follow.  Such  a  measure  would  in  no  way 
come  in  aid  of  the  natural  capabilities  for  trade  of  any  people, 
nor  would  it  add  to  their  commercial  resources.  It  would  give 
them  neither  capital,  nor  ports,  nor  colonies.  If  the  uniform 
tendency  of  freedom  be  to  encourage  trade,  we  should  expect  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  capital  applicable  to  commerce  would  be 
required  for  the  extension  of  the  trade  itself,  and  that  at  most 
the  additional  tonnage  brought  into  existence  would  only  bear 
its  due  proportion  to  the  additional  uses  whereto  it  would  have 
to  be  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  our  measures  of  restriction  may  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 

’  have  been  sometimes  productive  of  effects  the  very  reverse  of 
those  for  which  they  were  enacted,  and  that  they  may  have  even 
assisted  towards  the  formation  and  employment  of  foreign  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  very  quarters  of  which  we  are  most  jealous,  and  where 
we  have  most  to  fear.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  France.  Our 
Navigation  Law  prohibits  the  importation  thence,  for  use  within 
this  kingdom,  of  all  goods,  except  in  the  ships  of  France  or  of 
England.  The  large  proportion  of  the  trade  which,  under  the 
existing  system,  is  conveyed  in  English  bottoms,  affords  sufficient 
proof  of  the  inability  of  the  ship-owners  of  France  to  compete 
with  us  successfully ;  and  we  may  assume  that  the  share  which 
we  have  in  the  trade,  is  as  great  as  we  profitably  can  carry  on. 
If,  then,  France  might  use  the  ships  of  other  nations  in  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  some 
part  of  the  goods  now  coming  to  us  in  French  vessels  might  be 
brought  by  the  vessels  of  some  other  states,  more  favourably 
circumstanced  for  the  construction  and  employment  of  shipping, 
and  less  formidable  to  us  in  other  respects,  than  our  powerful 
neighbour. 

Having  seen  how  little  cause  our  ship-owners  can  have  for 
dreading  the  rivalry  of  foreigners,  whose  powers  for  competition 
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are  so  feeble,  we  may  do  something  towards  giving  them  the 
confidence  they  ought  to  feel,  by  inquiring  whether,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  rivalry  has  been  such  as  in  any  degree  to  afford  a 
colour  of  reasonableness  to  the  fears  that  are  entertained.  'I'his 
we  are  enabled  to  do,  by  ascertaining  the  effects  that  have 
resulted  from  our  partial  abandonment  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
under  the  treaties  of  reciprocity.  These  treaties  were  entered 
into  in  divers  years,  beginning  with  1824  ;  up  to,  and  including 
which  year,  our  Navigation  Laws  had  been  maintained  in  their 
full  rigour  against  all  foreign  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  If,  then,  it  can  be  shown  that  in  the 
trade  we  have  carried  on  with  foreign  countries,  the  ships  of 
which  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  our  ports  as  those 
under  the  British  flag,  the  employment  of  our  shipping  has  in¬ 
creased,  subsequently  to  such  relaxation,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  it  has  increased  in  those  branches  of  our  trade  in  which  the 
restriction  has  been  hitherto  preserved,  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  the  relaxation  already  made  has  at  least  not  operated  dis¬ 
advantageous!  y  to  the  shipping  interest ;  and  we  may  thence 
infer,  that  benefit  and  not  danger  to  that  interest  would  follow 
from  carrying  out  the  principle  of  freedom  to  its  natural  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  abolishing  all  remaining  distinctions  between  British 
and  Foreign  vessels. 

Various  ‘  Returns  relating  to  Tonnage  and  Shipping’  were 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th  June  of  the 
present  year,  and  have  since  been  printed  ;  from  one  of  which 
it  appears,  that,  while  in  the  protected  trades — those  in  which 
no  relaxation  has  been  allowed — the  tonnage  employed  has 
increased  from  893,097  tons  in  1824,  to  1,735,924  tons  in 
1846 — on  the  other  hand,  the  increase  on  the  unprotected  trades 
— those  in  which  our  ship-owners  are  exposed  to  the  free  competi¬ 
tion  of  theshippingof  foreign  countries — has  reached  from  904,223 
tons  in  1824  to  2,558,809  tons  in  1846.  The  increase  in 
the  twenty-two  years  has  thus  been  94.37 per  cent — or,  on  tbe  ave¬ 
rage,  4.29  per  cent,  in  each  year,  of  British  shipping  trading 
with  parts  and  places  where  restriction  is  still  maintained;  while 
it  has  been  182.98  percent — or  on  the  average  8.31  per  cent  in 
each  year — of  our  shipping  trading  with  parts  and  places  where 
our  ship-owners  have  no  exclusive  privilege. 

We  might  rest  the  whole  case  in  favour  of  freedom  upon  these 
figures  ;  but  they  by  no  means  exhibit,  without  further  explana¬ 
tion,  the  whole  strength  of  the  argument  which  they  supply. 
Of  the  increase  realised  between  1824  and  1846,  in  the  pro¬ 
tected  part  of  our  trade,  and  which  amounted  to  842,827  tons 
in  the  whole,  the  part  resulting  from  the  intercourse  with 
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our  North  American  colonies  amounted  to  648,330  tons.  If, 
then,  we  withdraw  from  the  comparison  this  branch  of 
our  commerce,  it  results,  that  the  increase  in  the  remaining 
branches  of  our  protected  trades  has  amounted  to  no  more  than 
194,497  tons  upon  465,265  tons,  or  41.80  per  cent ;  being  on 
the  average  1.90  per  cent  yearly,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
proportionate  increase  realised  on  the  unprotected  trades.  It  will 
naturally  be  asked,  why  should  the  trade  with  our  North  Ameri¬ 
can  possessions  be  excluded  from  the  calculation  ?  The  reply, 
W'hile  it  is  simple  and  conclusive  as  regards  the  question  now 
before  us,  affords  also  a  triumphant  instance  of  the  benefits  re¬ 
sulting  from  late  changes  in  our  commercial  policy — changes  so 
confidently  declared  to  be  pregnant  with  ruin  to  that  very  branch 
of  protected  trade  which  we  find  to  have  flourished  so  greatly 
beyond  the  rest.  On  the  10th  October  1842,  when  the  first  of 
a  series  of  reductions  in  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  came  into 
operation,  the  duty  upon  colonial  timber  was  reduced  to  the 
merely  nominal  rate  of  one  shilling  per  load  of  fifty  cubic  feet. 
This  reduction  being  made  so  late  in  the  year,  could  have  no 
effect  upon  the  importations  of  1842,  in  which  year  the  ton¬ 
nage  that  entered  our  ports  from  the  North  American  colonies 
amounted  to  541,451  tons,  showing  an  increase  in  eighteen  years 
of  113,619  tons,  or  26.55  per  cent,  equal  to  a  yearly  average  in¬ 
crease  of  no  more  than  1.47  per  cent.  In  the  following  years  since 
the  change  in  the  duty  upon  timber,  the  tonnage  that  arrived 
from  these  colonies  has  amounted  to — In  1843,  771.905  tons;  in 
1844,  789,410  tons;  in  1845,  1,090,224  tons;  in  1846, 1,076,162 
tons. 

In  the  same  series  of  accounts,  we  find  a  statement  of  the 
tonnage  of  ships,  distinguishing  British  from  foreign,  that  entered 
and  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the 
following  years — 1814,  the  last  of  the  war ;  1824,  the  first  of  the 
reciprocity  treaties ;  and  1846.  This  statement,  in  conjunction 
with  that  already  noticed,  enables  us  to  judge  what  degree  of 
credit  is  due  to  the  complaints  by  which  the  reciprocity  treaties 
are  incessantly  charged  with  injuring  the  British  ship-owner,  to 
the  advantage  of  his  foreign  rivals.  During  the  ten  years  from 
1814  to  1824,  the  increase  of  British  tonnage  employed  in  the 
import  and  export  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounted  to 
892,653  tons,  or  89,265  tons  per  annum  ;  while  the  increase  of 
foreign  tonnage  was  303,920  tons,  or,  on  the  average,  30,392 
tons  per  annum.  During  the  twenty-two  years  that  have  follow¬ 
ed  the  reciprocity  treaties,  viz.  from  1824  to  1846,  the  increase 
in  British  shipping  has  been  5,233,295  tons,  or  237,877  tons  per 
annum ;  while  foreign  shipping  has  increased  2,221,290  tons,  or 
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only  100,968  tons  per  annum.  We  have  already  shown  the 
proportions  in  which  this  increased  employment  for  British 
shipping  has  been  shared  by  the  protected  and  unprotected 
branches  of  trade. 

There  are  the  most  conclusive  grounds,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show,  for  believing,  that,  had  the  English  Government  resisted 
the  demands  of  the  ship-owners,  and  adhered  in  all  their  integrity 
to  the  restrictions  contained  in  our  Navigation  system,  not  only 
would  this  marvellous  increase  never  have  existed,  but  that  our 
trade  must  have  undergone  a  serious  diminution.  Let  us  even 
assume  that,  adhering  to  our  protective  system,  we  had  succeeded 
(and  it  would  have  tasked  our  energies  to  the  uttermost)  in 
increasing  our  commerce  at  the  same  rate  as  the  increase  which 
took  place  between  1814  and  1824 — what  at  this  time  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  our  shipping  interest?  We  have 
seen,  that  in  those  ten  years  a  yearly  addition  of  89,265  tons 
was  made  to  the  employment  of  British  tonnage,  and  of  30,392 
tons  to  that  of  foreign  tonnage.  At  this  rate  of  increase,  there 
would,  in  the  twenty-two  years  immediately  preceding  1846, 
have  been  added  to  the  British  shipping  employment  for  1,963,830 
tons,  and  to  foreign  shipping  for  668,624  tons.  In  other  words, 
by  the  partial  relaxation  of  our  law,  it  now  appears  that  we  have 
secured  employment,  by  the  year  1846,  for  4,822,131  tons  (of 
which  3,269,465  are  British,  and  1,552,666  are  foreign),  beyond 
the  increase  which  we  have  assumed  might  have  been  attained 
under  a  system  of  continued  restriction. 

An  argument  much  relied  on,  in  support  of  protective  laws  for 
our  shipping,  is  drawn  from  the  alleged  greater  cheapness  with 
which  vessels  can  be  built  in  foreign  countries  than  in  England. 
This,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  an  assumption  without 
any  solid  foundation.  If  it  be  simply  meant,  that  ships  are  built 
for  less  money  per  ton  in  Norway  than  in  the  Thames,  this  may 
no  doubt  be  true ;  but  it  is  true  only  in  the  letter,  and  not  in  the 
spirit.  The  ship  so  built  in  Norway  for  L.8  or  L.IO  per  ton,  is 
no  more  to  be  compared  in  value  to  the  ship  built  in  the  Thames, 
than  an  omnibus  hack  is  to  be  compared  to  a  hunter.  The  Thames- 
built  ship  is,  in  real  serviceable  value,  as  much  worth  the  L.20  per 
ton  which  she  has  cost,  as  the  Norwegian  ship  is  worth  the  smaller 
sum  expended  on  her  construction.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  our  ship^^owners  have  the  means  of  protection  in  their  own 
hands.  Let  them  build  their  ships  in  New  Brunswick,  or  in  other 
of  our  North  American  colonies.  In  point  of  fact,  a  very  large 
amount  of  tonnage  is  yearly  built  there.  They  will  build  there  at  as 
low  a  rate  of  cost  per  ton  as  it  is  possible  to  build  at  in  the  North 
of  Europe ;  and  these  colonial-built  vessels  will  have  all  the  pri- 
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vileges  of  vessels  built  at  home.  Were  it  really  true  that  colo¬ 
nial-built  vessels  were  not  only  less  costly,  but  actually  cheaper 
when  their  quality  was  considered,  ship-building  in  the  mother 
country  must  long  since  have  been  at  an  end.  This,  however, 
is  any  thing  but  the  case  ;  since  these  Parliamentary  documents 
inform  us,  that  during  the  last  twenty-six  years — that  is,  from 
1821  to  184G — there  have  been  built  and  registered  4,567,018 
tons  of  British  shipping,  of  which  1,693,384  tons  were  built  in 
the  colonies,  and  2,873,634  tons  in  ports  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  being  in  the  proportion  of  37  tons  built  in  the  colonies  to 
63  tons  built  at  home.  That  this  proportion  is  not  greater  in 
favour  of  the  colonies — or  rather,  that  the  whole  ship-building 
trade  is  not  monopolised  by  them,  seeing  that  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  is  not  greater  than  one-half  of  the  cost  in  England — 
can  only  arise  from  the  inferior  character  of  their  vessels.  This 
much  we  might  have  inferred,  without  much  probability  of  mis¬ 
take;  but  we  are  not  left  to  inference.  An  earnest  protectionist, 
Mr  Liddel,  moved  in  Parliament  for  certain  papers.  We  do 
not  know  what  inference  he  expected  them  to  establish.  For  our 
part,  we  want  no  more  conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  our 
opinions.  According  to  the  return,  the  total  number  of  ships 
registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  1st  January  1847,  was; — 

24,002  vessels,  measuring  3,148,323  tons,  of  which 

217  vessels,  measuring  26,244  tons,  were  built  in  foreign  countries 


— i.  e.  prizes. 


1,727 

19 

99 

548,327 

99 

were  built  in  our  NorthAme- 
rican  Colonies. 

99 

99 

99 

52.964 

99 

were  built  in  British  India. 

11 

99 

99 

1,344 

99 

were  built  in  Brit.  W.  Indies. 

1  vessel 

99 

379 

99 

was  built  in  the  Mauritius. 

1 

99 

99 

143 

99 

was  built  in  New  S.  Wales. 

Excluding  foreign-built  vessels,  it  thus  appears  that  out  of 
23,785  ships,  measuring  3,122,079  tons,  there  were  1839,  mea¬ 
suring  603,157  tons,  built  in  our  colonies  and  possessions,  while 
21,946  ships,  measuring  2,518,922  tons,  were  built  within  the 
United  Kingdom.  Now  it  appears,  from  other  documents  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament,  that  the  colonial-built  tonnage  registered 
in  the  seven  years  from  1840  to  1846,  both  inclusive,  amounted 
to  654,397  tons,  or  51,240  tons  beyond  the  quantity  that  con¬ 
tinued  in  existence  in  1847 — from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  average  duration  of  such  ships  upon  the  register  does  not 
exceed  seven  years ;  while  the  tonnage  built  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  1847,  exceeded, 
by  37,339,  tons,  the  whole  measurement  of  shipping  so  built  and 
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registered  during  the  twenty-one  years  from  1826  to  1846,  both 
inclusive.  The  average  duration  of  a  home-built  ship  would  thus 
seem  to  be  more  than  three  times  that  of  a  colonial  one.  This 
fully  explains  the  reason  why  our  merchants  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  constructing  low-priced  vessels 
in  the  colonies,  but  have  preferred  paying  the  higher,  yet  not 
really  dearer,  prices  required  at  home*  I'he  fact  here  stated  is 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  propriety  of  the  practice  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  Ship-owners,  Merchants,  and  Underwriters, 
who  direct  the  surveying  and  classifying  of  shipping  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  establishment  of  Lloyd’s;  and  whose  ordinary 
practice  it  is,  to  assign  the  period  of  twelve  years,  during  which 
English-built  ships  of  the  first  quality  remain  in  the  first  class, 
while  a  period  of  only  four  years  is  allowed  for  colonial-built 
vessels  of  the  same  description. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  effect  which  total  repeal  of 
our  Mavigation  Laws  would  produce  on  the  employment  of  foreign 
shipping,  by  an  examination  of  the  consequences  which  have 
followed  their  recent  partial  suspension  in  favour  of  the  im¬ 
portation  of  articles  of  food.  From  a  return  to  an  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1st  July  1847,  explanatory  of  the  working 
of  that  suspension,  it  appears  that,  while  Dutch  vessels  have 
been  employed  in  bringing  cargoes  from  Belgium,  Belgian  ships 
have  been  employed  in  bringing  c.irgoes  from  the  ports  of  Hol¬ 
land  ;  Danish  vessels  have  brought  supplies  from  Sweden,  and 
Swedish  vessels  from  Denmark  ;  Norwegian  ships  have  come 
from  Prussia,  and  Prussian  ships  from  Norway — and  so  on. 
When  the  greatness  of  the  emergency  is  considered,  there 
is  little  or  no  ground  for  inferring,  from  these  facts,  that 
more  foreign  ships  have  been  engaged  in  bringing  in  these 
supplies,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  employed.  If  our 
law  bad  not  permitted  this  exchange  of  ports,  the  Belgian 
ship,  which  brought  us  wheat  from  Holland,  would  probably 
have  brought  us  the  oats  that  came  in  a  Dutch  vessel  from 
Antwerp;  while  the  Dutch  vessel,  in  that  case,  would  have 
brought  us  the  wheat  from  Rotterdam — and  so  of  the  rest. 
But  the  circumstance  of  this  exchange  of  ports  affords  us  the 
most  reasonable  ground  for  another,  and  a  most  important  in¬ 
ference.  The  supplies  in  question  must  have  reached  us  at  less 
charge  than  would  have  been  incurred,  if,  instead  of  the  ships 
taking  their  loading  in  the  ports  where  the  course  of  trade  had 
previously  carried  them,  each  had  been  obliged  to  make  a  pro¬ 
fitless  intermediate  voyage,  in  compliance  with  our  restrictions. 

Of  304  ships  which,  according  to  the  return,  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  suspension  of  our  law,  and  brought  in  cargoes  of 
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grain  from  ports  whence,  but  for  that  suspension,  they  could 
not  have  thus  reached  us,  there  were  122  under  the  flag  of 
Hanover,  41  under  that  of  Denmark,  34  of  Holland,  26  of  Nor¬ 
way,  19  of  Sweden,  13  of  Russia,  12  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  9  of 
France,  8  of  Prussia,  7  of  Oldenburgh,  5  of  the  United  States, 
2  of  Austria,  1  of  Belgium,  1  of  Genoa,  1  of  Venezuela,  1  of 
Naples,  1  of  the  Papal  States,  and  1  of  Mecklenburgh. 

Of  which  of  these  states  can  our  ship-owners  entertain  any  se¬ 
rious  apprehension  ?  Is  it  of  Hanover  or  Denmark,  the  ships  of 
which  countries  formed  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
in  the  list  ?  Is  it  of  Oldenburgh,  or  Mecklenburgh,  or  Sardinia, 
or  Austria,  or  Belgium,  or  the  Papal  States  ?  Or  is  it  of  Russia, 
nearly  the  whole  of  whose  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  in  English 
bottoms?  The  very  idea  of  being  jealous  of  the  naval  rivalry 
of  these  countries  is  so  ridiculous,  that  we  are  almost  ashamed 
of  referring  to  the  facts  by  which  its  unreasonableness  is  exposed. 
Can  any  alarmist  really  conceive  that  there  would  be  any  danger, 
in  these  instances,  from  turning  the  partial  suspension  into  per¬ 
manent  repeal  ? 

If,  however,  there  be  no  danger  in  allowing  our  merchants  to 
import,  for  use  within  this  kingdom,  all  such  goods  as  they  may 
require,  without  reference  to  their  origin,  and  under  any  flag  that 
may  conveniently  offer  itself,  there  is,  assuredly,  much  of  incon¬ 
venience  and  of  loss,  first  to  our  merchants,  and  ultimately  to  the 
consumers — that  is,  to  the  country  at  large — in  the  restriction 
which  is  still  placed  in  the  way  of  such  a  course.  One  or  two 
recent  cases  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  will  exemplify  this. 
A  ship  under  the  Venezuelan  flag  lately  arrived  at  Liverpool  from 
Bremen,  bound  to  Angostura,  having  on  board  a  partial  cargo  of 
German  goods  suited  to  the  South  American  market.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  her  visit  to  England  was  to  complete  her  lading  with 
British  manufactures ;  and,  for  the  more  advantageous  accom¬ 
plishment  of  their  object,  the  freighters  had,  in  ignorance  of  our 
Navigation  Law’,  put  on  board  at  Bremen  a  further  quantity  of 
German  produce  suited  for  consumption  in  England.  Finding, 
however,  that  this  part  of  her  lading  could  not  be  admitted  to 
entry,  except  for  exportation,  the  interdicted  produce  was  carried 
forward  to  Angostura,  for  which  market  it  was  not  suited,  and 
our  manufacturers  lost  the  sale  of  an  equivalent  value  of  British 
goods.  Had  the  vessel  sailed  under  the  Bremen  flag,  there  would 
have  been  no  obstacle  to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  German 
produce  to  consumption  here.  In  this  case,  at  least,  our  exist¬ 
ing  law  created  unmixed  evil.  The  next  case  exhibits,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  greater  absurdity.  During  the  late  blockade  of  the  River 
Plate,  a  great  scarcity  arose  of  salted  hides,  usually  imported 
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from  Buenos  Ayres.  A  London  tanner,  bearing  that  there  was  a 
large  parcel  of  such  hides  to  be  bought  at  Antwerp,  sent  orders  to 
that  effect ;  and  found  out,  only  when  it  was  too  late*  that  he  could 
not  legally  bring  them  to  England,  as  they  were  the  produce  of 
America.  The  hides  were  of  little  use  to  the  Belgian  tanner,  who 
has  not  learned,  as  our  English  tanners  have,  sufficiently  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  salt  that  has  been  used  for  their  preservation.  The 
English  buyer,  therefore,  was  unable  to  re-sell  them  at  Antwerp, 
and  had  to  send  the  whole  on  intermediate  voyages — part  to 
Oran  in  Africa,  and  the  rest  to  New  York,  whence  they  were  at 
last  legally  brought  for  use  to  London.  The  double  shipping 
charges,  the  insurance  and  risk  of  damage — added  to  the  multi¬ 
plied  freights  from  Antwerp  to  Oran  and  New  Y'ork,  and  thence 
to  London — turned  a  commercial  speculation,  which  might  have 
been  highly  profitable  to  the  importer,  into  -a  heavy  loss. 

Instances  of  the  kind  must  occur  again  and  again  :  and  it  is  no 
answer  to  the  complaints  which  they  provoke,  to  be  told,  that  the 
importer  would  have  saved  himself  from  a  loss  which  he  has  actu¬ 
ally  sustained,  if  he  had  only  known  the  law.  Now,  how  stands 
the  law  ?  If  the  hides  had  been  tanned  in  Belgium,  they  might 
have  been  legally  imported  from  Antwerp  to  London,  without 
payment  of  any  duty ;  and,  as  the  Belgian  tanner  would  have 
purchased  the  hides  in  question  at  a  lower  price  than  the  English 
tanner  could  have  obtained  them  for,  the  manufactured  article 
would  have  come  injuriously  into  competition  with  our  English 
leather.  Further  than  this,  leather  not  being  one  of  the  ‘  enume¬ 
rated  articles,’  they  might  have  been  brought  from  Antwerp  under 
any  flag.  Can  there  be  any  decency  in  saying  that  an  English 
manufacturer  is  bound  to  know  a  law  like  this  ? 

Another  instance  of  the  mischief  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was 
stated  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  last  session,  by  Mr 
R.  V.  Swaine,  a  British  subject  settled  as  a  merchant  at  Ham¬ 
burg.  He  says — ‘  I  think  it  was  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
‘  1844,  that  a  large  parcel  of  Alpaca  wool,  which  had  arrived 
‘  direct  from  Peru,  was  exposed  for  sjile  at  Hamburg.  I  pur- 

*  chased  it,  and  being  at  that  time  unacquainted  with  the  opera- 

*  tion  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  I  shipped  it  in  a  British  ship  to 

*  Hull ;  but  it  was  seized  on  its  arrival  there,  as  being  in  contra- 
‘  vention  of  the  Navigation  Laws.  I  happened  to  be  in  London 
‘  immediately  afterwards,  and  I  memorialised  the  Lords  of  the 

*  Treasury  upon  the  subject,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
‘  ordered  the  wool  to  he  delivered  over  to  me  for  re-exportation  ; 

*  but  I  could  not  obtain  their  Lordships’  permission  to  send  that 

*  wool  for  home  use  into  Yorkshire.  That  parcel  of  wool  was 

*  subsequently  shipped  from  Hull  to  New  York,  landed  there, 
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‘  and  re-exported  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  it  was 

*  eventually  transmitted  from  Liverpool  into  the  manufacturing 
‘  districts — where,  however,  it  arrived' at  a  season  a  great  deal 
‘  too  late  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  intended. 

*  Since  that  period  no  person  has  been  disposed  to  compete  for 
‘  that  description  of  wool  at  Hamburg  for  the  British  market; 

‘  the  German  manufacturers,  therefore,  had  a  considerable  ad- 

*  vantage,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  competition  for  it.’ 

Mr  Swaine  might  have  added,  that  the  German  manufacturers, 
after  having  thus  obtained  the  raw  material  cheaper  than  its  price 
in  England,  might  have  sent  their  finished  cloths  to  our  market 
free  of  duty.  Thus,  one  class  of  British  subjects  would  have 
been  made  the  victims  of  a  law  passed  with  the  intention  of 
favouring  another  class;  but  which  intention  it  is  not  possible 
by  such  means  to  secure.  « 

It  may  perhaps  he  said,  that  instances  such  as  these  are  not 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  the  hardship  is  conse¬ 
quently  of  comparative  unimportance.  The  fact  may  be  con¬ 
ceded,  but  the  inference  will  not  therefore  be  true.  The  in¬ 
stances  are  rare,  only  because,  as  was  stated  by  another  witness 
examined  before  the  Committee,  ‘  Our  merchants  have  been 

*  accustomed  to  carry  on  all  their  transactions  under  a  certain 
‘  code  of  laws,  and  have  shaped  their  course  accordingly,  and 
‘  have  never  thought  of  doing  anything  which  they  knew  was  il- 
‘  legal ;  they  are,  therefore,  quite  unaware  of  the  advantages  that 
‘  would  follow  from  doing  away  with  restrictions  which  have 
‘  confined  them  in  their  operations.’  The  hardship  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  cases,  comparatively  few  in  number,  in  which,  through 
ignorance  or  inadvertence,  the  law  is  brought  actively  into  oper¬ 
ation.  That  is  the  misfortune  of  individuals.  'I'he  national  evil  of 
the  law  is  in  its  preventive  or  obstructive  action ;  on  this  account, 
the  evil  is  in  fact,  as  was  stated  by  the  same  witness,  ‘  much 
‘  more  real  than  apparent.’ 

There  is  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  laws  which  regu¬ 
late  our  import  and  our  export  trades.  In  the  former  (with  some 
few  exceptions  in  favour  of  trade  from  the  East  through  ports  on 
the  Mediterranean),  no  goods  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  are  admissible  from  Europe,  whether  brought  in  Eng¬ 
lish  or  foreign  ships;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  Eu¬ 
rope  is  admissible  only,  if  brought  ‘in  British  ships,  or  in  ships 
‘  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  or  in  ships 

*  of  the  country  from  which  the  goods  are  imported.’  In  the  ex- 

Eort  trade,  no  such  restrictions  are  imposed.  Excepting  that  we 
ave  reserved  to  our  own  ships  all  trade  between  the  mother 
country  and  our  colonies,  no  regulations  are  interposed  to  prevent 
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the  export  of  goods  of  all  descriptions.  Considering  that  our  ex¬ 
port  trade  approaches  in  value  to  one-half  of  the  entire  commerce 
of  the  country,  the  difference  between  the  course  pursued  with 
the  two  branches  of  trade  appears  at  first  sight  grossly  inconsis¬ 
tent.  But  it  can  hardly  have  been  the  result  of  oversight  on 
the  part  of  our  protectionist  ancestors.  The  difference  probably 
represents  the  conviction,  so  long  dominant  in  the  minds  of  our 
merchants  and  legislators,  that  the  nation  was  enriched  by  all 
that  went  forth  from  it,  and  not  by  that  which  might  be  brought 
into  it.  The  present  generation  has  come  at  last  to  an  opposite 
conclusion ;  and  we  now  acknowledge  that  a  country  is  made  richer 
by  what  comes  in,  rather  than  by  what  goes  out.  To  be  consis¬ 
tent,  therefore,  we  should  put  our  policy,  in  regard  to  shipping, 
into  conformity  with  the  change  in  our  views  of  political  economy ; 
while,  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  we  encouraged  the  importation 
of  goods  from  foreign  countries  in  all  vessels  whatever,  we  might 
reserve  to  our  national  shipping  its  protection — if  it  must  be  pro¬ 
tected — in  the  form  of  a  monopoly  of  that  half  of  our  commerce 
which  consists  in  exports. 

In  one  instance,  our  Navigation  Laws  press  so  cruelly  on  an 
unfortunate  community,  that  we  cannot  forbear  singling  it  out  for 
especial  notice.  There  cannot  be  imagined  a  more  interesting 
experiment,  than  that  which  is  now  going  on  at  Hayti ;  nor  one 
more  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  every  friend  of  humanity  and 
freedom.  But  for  our  protective  system,  its  trade,  at  present  so 
trifling,  might  receive  indefinite  extension,  and  the  surest  of  all 
its  civilisers  \frould  be  commerce.  The  republic  of  Hayti  is  so 
circumstanced,  owing  to  its  want  of  naval  power,  and  to  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  government  of  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island  of 
Saint  Domingo,  that  any  Haytian  vessel  that  might  put  to  sea, 
would  be  exposed  to  almost  certain  capture.  In  consequence  of 
this  difficulty,  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  republic  is  carried  on 
under  the  flag  of  France.  But  no  foreign  ships  other  than  those 
of  Hayti  are  allowed  to  carry  on  trade  with  our  colonies ;  and 
English  vessels,  every  time  that  they  enter  the  ports  of  Hayti, 
are,  doubtless  to  the  equal  injury  of  Hayti,  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  six  dollars  per  ton,  according  to  their  measure¬ 
ment — a  rate  prohibitory  of  all  trade  in  English  vessels  between 
the  republic  and  our  neighbouring  island  of  Jamaica.  But  for 
this  restriction,  Jamaica  might  enjoy  a  large  and  valuable  export 
trade  with  Hayti  ingeneral  merchandise  and  British  manufactures; 
and  would  procure  returns  in  excellent  and  cheap  provisions,  the 
want  of  which  it  often  severely  feels.  In  this  case,  as  in  manv 
others,  our  law  would  appear  to  consider  the  ship  as  being  of 
more  consequence  than  the  trade ;  which  is  about  as  reasonable 
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as  it  would  be  for  tbe  shopkeeper  to  take  more  account  of  the 
paper  and  packthread  in  which  his  wares  must  be  packed,  than  of 
the  wares  themselves.  It  is  no  justification  to  the  older,  and 
what  ought  to  be  in  commercial  policy,  as  well  as  in  every  thing 
else,  the  wiser  nation,  that  Haytian  legislation  is  as  absurd  and 
intolerant  as  our  own. 

Our  ship-owners  complain  of  certain  disadvantages  under 
which  they  are  placed,  as  compared  with  their  foreign  competi¬ 
tors  ;  and  make  these  a  plea  for  the  continuance  of  the  modified 
monopoly  which  they  still  possess.  It  must  be  conceded  to  them, 
that  while  they  were  forced  to  provision  their  crews  with  food 
of  home  growth,  rendered  artificially  dear  through  the  operation 
of  another  and  a  more  grievous  monopoly,  and  so  long  as  many 
of  the  materials  imported  for  the  construction  and  fitting  out  of 
shipping  were  loaded  with  heavy  duties,  there  was  some  justice 
in  their  complaint.  They  were,  it  is  true,  wrong  in  their  choice 
of  a  remedy.  The  country  at  large  was  already  injured  by  the 
greater  monopoly  which  pressed  heavily  upon  ship-owners,  but 
the  true  source  of  relief  to  the  latter  was  to  be  found  in  alto¬ 
gether  removing  that  grievance,  and  not  in  shifting  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  others,  the  share  of  it  which  weighed  upon  their  own. 
English  ships  may  now  obtain  provisions  and  stores  at  prices  as 
low  as  are  paid  by  others ;  while  the  heavy  import  duties  upon 
materials  used  in  their  construction  and  equipment  have  been 
either  taken  away  entirely,  or  have  been  so  far  reduced  as  not  to 
overbalance  the  advantages  over  foreigners  which  we  otherwise 
enjoy.  Another  hardship  of  which  complaint  is  made,  is,  that 
provision  of  the  Navigation  Law  which  is  supposed  to  oblige 
every  British  ship  to  be  provided  with  five  seamen  for  every  one 
hundred  tons  of  burthen ;  a  proportion  which  is  not  very  cor¬ 
rectly  affirmed  to  be  beyond  that  in  use  among  foreigners.  If 
there  were  any  such  law,  or  any  such  differences,  as  are  alleged, 
it  is,  however,  against  the  Navigation  Law  itself  that  their  com¬ 
plaints  should  be  directed,  and  relief  should  be  sought  in  its  re¬ 
peal.  The  assumed  provision  of  the  law  could  not  have  been 
dictated  by  any  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  employing  the 
proportion  of  seamen  for  which  it  stipulates,  but  has  evidently 
grown  out  of  the  ‘  nursery-for-seamen  ’  notion.  A  whimsical 
result  of  this  assumed  provision  is  afforded  in  the  operation  of 
the  law  passed  in  1835,  which  altered  the  rule  previously  in 
use  for  determining  the  measurement  of  shipping.  A  ship  which 
under  the  old  system  of  measurement  was  registered  as  of  the 
burthen  of  867  tons,  and  which  was  therefore  held  to  require  a 
crew  of  forty-three  persons  to  navigate  her,  was,  to  answer  some 
purpose  of  the  owners,  surveyed  aud  re-measured  under  the  new 
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system  ;  and  being  found  of  1185  tons  burthen,  the  necessity  was 
assumed,  in  consequence,  to  attach  to  her  of  manning  her  with  a  crew 
of  tifcy>nine  persons  at  least.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that 
the  clause  of  the  Act  of  Navigation  which  is  believed  to  make  the 
number  of  five  seamen  to  every  one  hundred  tons  of  burthen 
compulsory,  will  not  bear  any  such  construction.  A  ship  may 
be  sent  to  sea  with  any  number  of  men,  however  small — one 
seaman,  or  even  less,  for  each  one  hundred  tons,  if  the  owners 
should  be  so  minded — provided  three-fourths  of  the  crew  are 
British.  But  although  the  law  declares  that  no  British  ship 
shall  be  entitled  to  privileges  as  such,  unless  the  master  and 
three-fourths  at  least  of  the  crew  are  British  seamen,  any  greater 
number  of  foreign  seamen  than  will  constitute  one-fourth,  may  be 
employed,  provided  the  number  of  British  seamen  on  board 
amount  to  one  for  each  twenty  tons  of  burthen.  For  example,  a 
ship  of  500  tons  would  be  navigated  according  to  law  by  twenty 
persons,  of  whom  fifteen,  or  three-fourths,  should  be  English  ;  the 
whole  crew  being  thus  only  four  to  each  one  hundred  tons.  If 
six  foreigners  were  employed,  there  must  be  eighteen  British 
seamen  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  greater  number  of  foreigners, 
the  law  is  satisfied,  provided  the  proportion  of  one  British  seaman 
for  every  twenty  tons  shall  be  preserved.  It  must  be  evident,  that  a 
grievance  conjured  up  by  means  of  a  false  construction  put  upon 
a  clause  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  cannot  have  proved  very  seri¬ 
ously  injurious ;  for  if  it  had  been  so,  the  true  meaning  of  the  law 
would  have  been  long  since  discovered,  through  the  desire  of 
escaping  from  its  assumed  hardship. 

The  assertion  has  been  made,  and  repeated  so  often  and  so 
confidently,  that  British  ship-owners  cannot  compete  with  the 
ship-owners  of  foreign  countries,  where  it  is  groundlessly  alleged 
the  cost  of  building  and  charges  of  sailing  ships  are  less  than  in 
this  country,  that  this  pusses  with  multitudes  of  persons  for  the 
truth ;  yet  nothing  is  more  unfounded,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
easily  and  perfectly  disproved.  We  have  already  looked  at  this 
proposition  from  one  point  of  view — let  us  now  look  at  it  from 
another.  If  we  cannot  profitably  compete  with  others,  how  does 
it  happen  that,  year  after  year,  in  every  trade  worth  carrying  on, 
where  it  is  free  to  the  ship-owners  of  all  countries  to  enter  into 
competition,  English  ships  are  found  to  be  employed,  and  in  fact 
are  carrying  off  ‘  the  lion’s  share  ’  of  the  traffic?  The  Austrian 
port  of  Trieste  in  the  Adriatic  is  free  to  ships  of  all  nations :  the 
Prussian,  the  American,  the  Hamburgher,  all  are  equally  wel- 
c‘ome.  In  that  port,  British  ships  of  large  burthen  arrive  in  all 
months  of  the  year,  with  cargoes  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
In  Hamburg,  where  trade  is  free  to  all  nations  in  the  widest 
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signification  of  the  word,  we  find  the  ships  of  England,  year 
after  yi'ar,  so  far  outnumbering  even  Hamburg  vessels  as  to  be 
more  than  double,  and  that  although  a  great  part  of  the  trade 
in  which  they  are  engaged  is  a  purely  carrying-trade  from  other 
foreign  ports.  There  is,  indeed,  no  port  in  the  known  world, 
offering  the  same  facilities  to  our  shipping,  in  which  that  shipping 
is  not  seen  carrying  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade,  in  direct 
competition  with  tlie  ships  of  other  countries,  asserted  to  be  so 
much  cheaper  built  and  cheaper  navigated.  What  more  perfect 
answer,  to  the  assertion  that  we  are  unable  to  compete  with 
foreigners,  need  be  desired  than  the  fact,  that  we  actually  do  so 
compete  with  them,  and  do  so,  not  accidentally,  but  habitually ; 
and  that  this  competition  is  carried  on  in  branches  of  trade 
between  two  foreign  countries,  under  circumstances  where  there 
can  be  no  earthly  reason  for  supposing  that  any  preference  or 
favour  is  shown  to  the  British  ship-owner? 

Considerable  fears  appear  to  be  entertained,  lest,  in  the  event 
of  the  repeal  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  our  merchants  might  be 
led  to  purchase  ships  built  in  foreign  countries ;  and  that  thus 
a  large  and  otherwise  important  class  of  men  in  England  may 
be  thrown  out  of  employment.  We  cannot  be  of  opinion  that 
any  such  result  would  follow  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
capital,  skill,  and  industry  of  England,  would  fail  when  brought 
into  competition  with  foreign  ship-builders,  any  more  than  they  are 
seen  to  fail  when  they  are  matched  against  the  cotton-spinners 
and  weavers  of  other  countries.  It  was  a  frequent  saying  of  the 
late  Mr  Deacon  Hume  (whose  authority  upon  all  such  subjects 
will  not  now  be  disputed),  that  when  any  case  was  brought 
forward  in  which  it  was  alleged,  that  the  removal  of  restrictions 
must  be  followed  by  injury  to  protected  interests,  he  always 
found  a  perfect  answer  to  the  allegation,  by  calling  to  mind  the 
conditions  under  which  the  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  by 
us.  We  bring  the  raw  material  from  a  great  distance ;  haviiig 
(in  his  day)  to  pay  a  duty  upon  its  importation.  The  manu¬ 
facture  is  carried  on  in  buildings  constructed  with  dear  timber 
and  taxed  bricks.  The  artisans  employed  in  it  receive  wages, 
on  which  they  can  live  with  more  than  the  average  degree  of 
comfort  in  this  highly  taxed  country  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  disadvantages — at  least  equal  to  those  which  are  so 
industriously  paraded  on  all  occasions  by  Protectionist  partisans 
— we  export  to  almost  every  country  in  the  world  the  produce 
of  our  spinning-mills  and  looms.  If  our  high  rate  of  taxation 
does  not  disable  us  from  contending  with  the  foreigner  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  why  should  it  paralyse  our  powers  in  any  other 
branch  of  industry  ?  We  may  depend  upon  it,  that  were  full 
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permission  given  us  to  purchase  and  to  employ  foreign-built 
ships,  where  ships  of  home  construction  can  now  alone  be  used, 
our  ship-wrights,  anchor-smiths,  sail-makers,  and  the  whole  array 
of  mechanics,  whose  ruin  in  that  event  is  so  confidently  predicted, 
would  only  receive  a  new  impulse.  The  more  direct  foreign 
competition  would  render  them  more  skilful,  and  more  industri¬ 
ous — by  which  means  they  would  acquire,  with  a  better  security 
than  they  now  enjoy  for  its  continuance,  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  the  manufacture  of  British  shipping.  Were  it  otherwise, 
however;  Suppose  it  to  be  found,  that  the  ship-builders  of 
Holland  01  America  could  construct  ships  of  equal  quality  with 
ours  at  lower  prices,  we  are  far  from  admitting  that  this  would 
prove  an  evil  to  the  country  at  large,  and  especially  to  the 
trading  portion  of  it. 

It  is  certain,  that,  to  possess  ourselves  of  foreign-built  ships,  we 
must  pay  for  them ;  and  that  such  payment  must  be  made  in 
the  products  of  British  industry.  The  diflference  between  the 
two  cases — whether  we  employ  foreign-built  or  home-built  ships 
— is  therefore  simply  this  :  that,  to  acquire  the  latter,  we  pay 
wages  to  the  ship-wright,  the  sail-maker,  the  anchor-smith,  and 
the  long  array  of  working  people  engaged  in  the  construction 
and  fitting  out  of  vessels — while,  to  acquire  the  former,  we  must 
exchange  for  it  the  products  of  the  labour  of  a  proportionate 
number  of  coal-miners,  of  iron-founders,  of  spinners  and  weavers, 
for  whose  labour  there  would  otherwise  have  been  no  demand. 
Looked  at  rationally,  what  takes  place  is  a  mere  change  from 
a  less  profitable  to  a  more  profitable  employment.  Even  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  materials  imported  from  other  countries  upon  which 
our  artisans  are  set  to  work,  we  have  only  to  carry  back  our 
thoughts  another  stage,  and  we  shall  see  that  these  must  have 
been  purchased  with  the  products  of  British  labour.  The  foreign 
ship  being,  by  the  supposition,  cheaper  than  the  English  one, 
we  shall  merely  pay  a  smaller  sum  to  our  artisans  for  the  goods 
with  which  we  buy  it,  than  we  should  have  paid  in  materials  and 
wages,  had  we  persisted  in  building  for  ourselves.  On  this  suppo¬ 
sition,  the  balance  of  the  labour — that  portion  of  it  which  is  saved 
by  the  transaction — might  be  exchanged  against  some  other 
products,  which  would  thus  be  added  to  the  sum  of  our  enjoy¬ 
ments,  and  which  would  be  therefore  so  much  pure  gain. 

A  British  ship  of  the  first  class,  fitted  for  sea,  is  stated  to  cost 
at  least  £17  per  ton,  while  it  is  said  that  in  Prussia  a  ship  of 
that  class  can  be  built  for  £8  per  ton.  We  are  quoting  from 
the  evidence  of  a  ship-owner  strongly  favourable  to  protection. 
In  the  case  of  the  British  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  ship,  the 
.whole  cost  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  labour ;  and  to  pay  for 
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two  ships,  each  of  500  tons  burthen,  one  British  and  the  other 
Prussian,  we  must  provide  £12,500 ;  of  which  sum,  the  persons 
employed  in  constructing  the  British  ship  would  draw  £8500, 
and  th6  Prussians  the  remainder.  To  make  the  case  more 
plain,  let  us  assume  payment  to  be  made  in  both  instances  in 
British  manufactures — say  in  cotton  goods.  It  is  clear  that  it 
would  require  proportionately  the  labour  of  eighty-five  persons 
to  provide  the  cost  of  the  British  ship,  while  the  labour  of 
forty  persons  would  suffice  to  provide  the  cost  of  the  Prussian  ; 
and  that  in  the  latter  case  we  should  have  a  surplus  as  compared 
with  the  former,  consisting  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  forty- 
five  persons,  which  w’e  should  be  at  liberty  to  exchange  for  corn, 
or  timber,  or  any  other  commodity,  and  which  we  must  have 
done  without,  had  we  employed  the  British  ship-builder  instead 
of  the  Prussian. 

We  must,  however,  to  guard  ourselves  against  any  miscon- 
ception  upon  this  point,  emphatically  declare  it  to  be  our  convic¬ 
tion,  that,  with  the  choice  of  every  port  and  country  in  Europe 
and  America  where  to  build  his  ship,  the  British  ship-owner 
w’ould  still  choose  to  have  her  constructed  at  home ;  where, 
taking  all  things  into  account,  he  would  be  sure  of  obtaining, 
not  certainly  a  lower  priced,  but  a  really  cheaper  vessel. 

In  the  last  published  report  of  the  committee  of  the  General 
Ship-owners’  Society,  signed  by  the  chairman,  George  Frede¬ 
rick  Young,  Esq.,  and  presented  to  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  •subscribers  on  the  12th  of  August  184(),  we  find  this 
remarkable  passage : — 

‘  As  a  member  of  the  irreat  community  of  tlie  empire,  the  ship-owner 
advances  no  claim  to  special  or  peculiar  privileges ;  he  has  no  right  to 
demand,  on  abstract  grounds,  exemption  from  any  burthen  to  which 
other  interests  are  subjected,  or  any  immunity  from  which  they  are  ex¬ 
cluded.  If  they  be  protected,  his  right  to  protection  is  co-equal  with 
theirs  ;  hut  if  they  sustain  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition,  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  meet  it  also.  All  this,  however,  is  true,  only  so  long 
as  he  is  permitted  freely  to  pursue,  like  others,  his  own  interests  in  his 
own  way,  unfettered  by  any  restrictions  from  which  other  interests  are 
exempt.  But  if,  for  objects  of  supposed  national  benefit,  conferring  on 
him  no  separate  or  special  advantage,  the  state  imposes  on  him  burthens 
and  restrictions  of  a  heavily  disqualifying  nature,  common  justice  would 
prescribe  that,  up  to  the  point  to  which  the  proved  disqualification  ex¬ 
tends,  he  should  be  protected  from  the  competition*  of  those  who  are 
free  from  his  burthens ;  and  common  sense  will  determine,  that  unless 
so  protected,  he  must  sink  in  the  struggle  of  such  competition.  Now,  this 
is  exactly  the  case  of  the  British  ship-owner.  By  the  Registry  Laws,  he 
is  restricted  to  the  use  of  ships,  probably  the  most  costly  in  the  world. 
By  the  Navigation  Laws,  he  is  compelled  to  employ,  exclusively,  the 
highest  paid  and  most  expensively  fed  seamen — those  of  native  birth.’ 
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The  case  assumed  at  the  be^Innin|r  of  this  quotation  has  now 
arisen.  It  would  be  impossible  to  mention,  with  the  exception 
of  ship-building,  any  one  branch  of  manufacturing  industry  in 
this  kingdom,  which  was  formerly  fenced  in  by  restrictions 
against  foreign  competition,  upon  which  that  competition  has 
not  now  been  It^t  in.  They  have  now  all  to  ‘sustain  the 
‘  pressure  of  foreign  competition,’  and  the  ship-owner,  conse¬ 
quently,  must,  in  the  language  of  the  report,  ‘  make  up  his 
‘  mind  to  meet  it  also.’  We  certainly  did  not  expect,  although 
we  are  delighted  to  see  it,  that  among  the  means  for  meeting 
the  competition  with  which  they  are  threatened,  a  committee 
of  ship-owners  should  have  thus  pointed  to  the  abolition  of  the 
British  ship- builders’  monopoly — however  much  they  might  in 
their  hearts  have  desired  it.  It  is  surely  a  shrewd  presumption 
against  monopoly  in  the  abstract,  that  every  monopolist  is  found 
so  willing  to  assist  in  overthrowing  everv  monopoly  except  his 
own  ;  or  excepting  those  by  whose  abolition  he  apprehends  his 
own  might  be  endangered. 

There  is  one  important  class  of  our  fellow  subjects  eminently 
entitled  to  insist  upon  the  repeal  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  at 
least  in  one  essential  particular.  The  British  colonist  is  not 
now,  it  is  true,  restricted  to  the  same  degree  as  he  formerly  was 
in  his  commercial  intercourse.  He  is  not,  as  formerly,  prohibited 
from  resorting  to  foreign  markets  for  the  supply  of  his  wants; 
he  is  only  made  to  pay  a  higher  duty  upon  foreign  than  upon 
British  manufactures.  Neither  is  he  compelled,  as  he  once  was, 
to  bring  his  chief  staple  commodities  to  the  mother  country 
alone ;  and  to  bring  tbem  in  a  raw  or  unmanufactured  state. 
While  these  restrictions  were  enforced,  his  complaints  were 
silenced  by  his  being  secured  in  possession  of  the  home-market 
for  his  raw  produce,  by  means  of  heavy  differential  duties  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  like  produce  of  foreign  growth.  But  those  differ¬ 
ential  duties  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  abolished,  or  placed 
in  course  of  rapid  abolition,  so  that  we  may  expect  ere  long  to 
see  but  one  duty  charged  upon  the  same  article,  without  reference 
to  the  place  of  its  production.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  colonist 
has  acquired,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clear  and  unanswerable  right 
to  be  no  further  restricted  in  his  trade  than  his  fellow  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  mother  country.  Yet  the  law  at  present  does  place 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  trade,  to  which  we  in  the  mother 
country  are  not  subjected.  There  can  be  no  importation  into 
the  British  possessions  in  America  (including  of  course  the 
W'est  Indies)  from  any  country,  except  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  unless  where  the  port  of  importation  shall  have  been  de¬ 
clared  a  free  port.  Nor  can  ships  of  any  foreign  country  import 
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goods  into  our  colonies,  unless  under  express  permission  for  that 
purpose  by  an  Order  in  Council.  To  show  the  way  in  which 
these  restraints  may  be  made  oppressive  to  the  colonies,  we  may 
mention  that  under  them  French  vessels  are  prevented  from 
carrying  French  wine  to  our  colonies.  The  whole  of  these 
restrictive  regulations  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  the  colonies 
relieved  from  any  preference  which  may  formerly  have  been 
shown  to  the  English  ship-owner  at  their  expense. 

The  repeal  of  these  restrictive  regulations,  without  occasioning 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  British  ship-owner,  might  yet  be 
highly  beneficial  to  the  colonies.  The  British  ship-owner  and 
the  colonist  are  connected  by  stronger  bonds  than  Navigation 
Laws.  The  British  ship-owner  will  continue  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  same  country,  to  speak  the  same  language,  to  live  under  the 
protection  of  the  same  laws,  and  will  retain  the  advantage  of  the 
ancient  interest  and  national  feeling  in  his  favour.  Yet,  the 
colonist  might  also  be  a  considerable  gainer  by  the  change.  He 
would  be  a  gainer  to  the  full  extent  of  all  the  evils  inseparable 
from  monopoly.  The  competition,  which  is  necessary  in  the  first 
instance  to  bring  down  the  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  the  co¬ 
lonist’s  produce,  would  not  necessarily  diminish  the  earnings  of 
the  ship-ow’ner.  In  this,  as  in  similar  cases,  increased  economy 
and  activity  may  be  trusted  to  for  making  good  the  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  charge.  Moreover,  cases  occur  from  time  to  time,  in  which 
the  benefit  both  to  the  colonies  and  to  the  mother  country,  of 
admitting  foreign  shipping  into  the  direct  trade,  would  be  great 
and  unequivocal.  For  instance,  during  many  months  past,  the 
demand  for  shipping  to  convey  food  to  the  markets  of  Europe  has 
been  so  sudden,  and  freight  in  such  request,  that  large  quantities 
of  other  produce  have  been  detained  at  the  places  of  production 
for  want  of  means  of  conveyance.  That  the  power  of  importing 
in  foreign  bottoms  would  set  free  an  amount  of  capital  mucli 
wanted  at  the  moment,  is  a  further  advantage  not  to  be  disre¬ 
garded  at  such  a  crisis.  It  is  only  under  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  that  any  but  British  ships  could  hope  to  find  this  kind  of 
employment :  and  it  cannot  surely  be  considered  a  hardship  or 
an  injury  by  the  British  ship-owner,  that  foreigners  should  be 
called  in  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
when  every  ton  of  national  shipping  is  already  profitably  em¬ 
ployed. 

Under  our  existing  laws,  the  produce  of  the  other  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe  cannot  be  imported  for  use  within  this  kingdom, 
direct  from  Europe.  During  the  recent  investigations  by  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  attempted  to  be 
shown,  that  the  general  trade  of  the  country  must  suffer,  should 
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this  prohibition  be  removed.  It  was  affirmed  that  produce,  in¬ 
tended  for  our  consumption,  would  in  such  a  case  be  conveyed  to 
Continental  ports  in  foreign  ships,  and  kept  there  under  the 
inducement  of  lower  charges,  to  the  advantage  of  foreign  agents 
and  warehouse-keepers,  and  to  the  injury  of  our  own.  The 
accuracy  of  this  statement  may  well  be  doubted ;  since  no  proof 
was  given  that  the  expenses  attending  the  warehousing  of  goods 
are  actually  greater,  nor  any  reason  offered  why  they  should  be 
so,  in  this  than  in  any  other  country.  Apart  from  this  considera¬ 
tion,  an  all-sufficient  reason  may  be  given,  why  the  permission  to 
import  the  produce  of  every  part  of  the  world  from  any  other 
part  of  it,  would  not  be  attended  by  these  terrible  results. 

Unless  by  absurd  perseverance  in  restrictive  laws  we  shall  drive 
trade  away  from  our  shores,  and  foster  it  in  other  countries,  we  see 
no  reason  why  England  should  not  retain  for  ages  the  high  com¬ 
mercial  place  which  she  occupies  at  present,  relatively  to  other 
states.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  our  merchants  must  exercise 
a  paramount  control  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  products 
that  constitute  the  commerce  of  the  world.  In  one  shape  or 
other,  either  as  absolute  owners  through  purchase,  or  as  virtual 
owners  by  reason  of  advances  of  money  made  upon  goods,  they 
will  acquire  a  right  to  control  the  disposal  of  them  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  choose  to  have  them  in  their  own  posses¬ 
sion.  For  no  merchant  will  be  likely,  for  the  sake  of  any  trifling 
saving  (if,  indeed,  there  should  be  any),  to  subject  himself  to  the 
greater  chance  of  loss,  to  which  every  man  feels  that  he  is  ex¬ 
posed,  whose  property  is  out  of  his  own  keeping. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  expenses  attending  the  warehousing  of 
goods  is  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  country?  We  main¬ 
tain  that  it  is  not.  The  rate  of  interest  is  ordinarily  lower  here 
than  elsewhere,  as  is  shown  by  the  prices  of  our  public  funds; 
and  wherever  the  rate  of  interest  is  low,  the  rate  of  profit  will  be 
low  also.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  will  be  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  invest  money  as  fixed  capital,  than  is  the 
case  in  countries  where  the  ordinary  rates  of  interest  and  of  trad¬ 
ing  profits  are  higher.  Parties  will,  therefore,  more  readily  in¬ 
vest  their  money  in  warehouses  ;  and  the  F.nglish  warehouse¬ 
keeper  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  contented  with  a  lower  scale 
of  charges.  Yet,  were  our  charges  higher,  it  might  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  pay  them.  In  seasons 
when  trade  is  brisk,  and  merchandise  passes  quickly  from  hand 
to  hand,  until  it  reaches  the  consumer,  it  may  be  a  very  serious 
disadvantage  to  the  owner  to  have  his  goods  stored  at  a  distance 
from  the  place  of  consumption.  While,  again,  on  other  grounds,  in 
dull  times,  when  sales  are  difficult,  goods  will  come  here ;  because 
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these  are  the  times  when  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  capitalists 
of  England,  and  consignments  will  be  made  to  them,  in  order  to 
obtain  advances.  This  is  not  mere  theory.  It  has  been  generally 
remarked,  that  in  years  when  the  silk  manufacture  is  depressed, 
and  when  there  is  less  than  the  usual  demand  for  thrown  silk, 
our  importations  of  that  article  are  always  greatest.  As  long  as 
the  manufacture  is  prosperous,  the  silk  throwsters  of  Italy  find 
ready  buyers  in  France  and  Germany  ;  but  the  moment  that  the 
ordinary  demand  is  checked,  the  only  resource  is  England;  and 
consignments  are  made  to  our  merchants,  who  alone  are  able  and 
willing  to  advance  to  the  Italian  throwster  a  portion  of  the  value 
of  his  goods.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  any  such  ad¬ 
vance  would  be  made  except  upon  the  condition  of  having  the 
actual  custody  of  the  goods ;  and  what  is  true  as  regards  this 
one  article — the  circumstances  attending  which  fan  be  more 
readily  traced  because  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  trade — must 
be  equally  true  with  regard  to  consignments  in  general. 

But  the  fears  of  Protectionists  range  wide.  Much  is  said  by 
them  against  admitting  foreigners  to  share  in  the  coasting  trade 
of  this  country.  A  stronger  example  cannot  be  conceived  of  the 
unreasonableness,  and,  but  for  the  magnifying  powers  of  self- 
interest  and  terror,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  add,  the  in¬ 
sincerity  of  these  alarms.  The  monopoly  of  our  coasting  trade 
is  secured  to  us  by  a  far  higher  protection  than  any  Navigation 
Laws  whatever,  since,  with  the  most  perfect  license  to  enter 
upon  it,  no  foreigner  could,  by  any  possibility,  compete  in  it 
with  English  seamen  or  English  ships.  Captain  Sir  James  Stir¬ 
ling  of  the  Royal  Navy,  formerly  Governos  of  Australia,  was 
examined  before  the  Committee — no  competent  person  will  un¬ 
dervalue  his  authority — and  he  is  decidedly  of  this  opinion.  He 
says  : — ‘  It  is  probably  known  to  the  Committee,  tl\at  the  men 
‘  brought  up  in  that  branch  of  business  enter  into  it  very  early 
‘  in  life  ;  that  it  requires  habits,  the  groundwork  of  which  must 
‘  be  laid  in  very  early  youth.  It  requires  local  knowledge  and 

*  skill  in  that  particular  line,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  living  in  it ; 

*  so  much  so,  that  even  English  seamen  brought  up  in  other  lines 

*  would  hardly  be  able  to  earn  their  salt  in  it.  It  requires  great 
‘  hardihood,  great  individual  energy,  and  peculiar  knowledge  of 

*  the  business  itself ;  and  on  these  grounds,  it  appears  to  me  that 
‘  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  foreigners  to  enter  into  it.  There 
‘  may  be,  here  and  there,  a  foreigner  who  is  fond  of  navigating, 
‘  in  long  dark  winter  nights,  on  the  English  coast;  but  I  do  not 
‘  think  that  there  are  many  foreigners  who  would  undertake  that 

*  branch  of  business.  My  acquaintance  with  that  branch  is  merely 
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*  of  a  (ireneral  nature,  and  I  hare  therefore  endeavoured  to  as* 

‘  certain  what  are  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  been  more 
‘  conversant  with  that  particular  line  of  employment  than  I  have; 

‘  and  I  find  that  Mr  Straker,  a  person  who  has  been  very  much 
‘  engaged  in  that  branch  of  business,  in  answer  to  question  2960 
‘  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  British  Shipping  Committee 

*  of  1844,  says  :  “  The  coasting  trade  is  one  of  those  difficult 
‘  trades  to  manage,  that  there  are  very  few  foreigners  that  could 

*  manage  it ;  they  could  not  navigate  the  coast ;  we  understand 
‘  that  better  than  they  do,  and  that  they  cannot  deprive  us  of.” 
‘  I  refer  to  Mr  Straker’s  opinion  to  confirm  my  own  opinion,  as 

*  being  of  more  value  than  mine ;  but  I  think  that  there  is,  upon 
‘  the  very  face  of  the  subject,  strong  reason  to  conclude  that 

*  foreigners  are  not  likely  to  interfere,  to  any  great  extent,  with 
‘  our  coasting  trade.’ 

To  the  reasons  thus  offered  by  Sir  James  Stirling,  it  may  be 
added,  that  for  carrying  on  a  coasting  trade  with  any  degree  of 
success,  much  more  is  necessary  than  ships  navigated  by  a  hardy 
race  of  seamen,  who  have  been  trained  to  it  from  early  youth. 
•  Business  connexions  at  both  the  ports  embraced  by  the  voyage, 
are  indispensable.  It  is  very  generally  the  case,  and  especially 
in  the  most  important  branch  of  our  coasting  trade,  the  coal  trade, 
that  the  shipping  employed  is  owned  by  the  very  persons  who 
give  the  employment.  What  foreign  ship-owner  could  ever,  for 
an  instant,  tliink  of  entering  into  competition  with  them  ?  Under 
any  circumstances,  foreign  competition  in  our  coasting  trade  is  a 
dream.  But,  abolish  the  Navigation  Law,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
maintain,  that  the  British  ship-owner  will  be  enabled  to  prosecute 
his  trade  in  all  its  branches  more  profitably  than  at  present.  Under 
the  act  for  the  registering  of  British  vessels  (8  and  9  Viet.  c.  89), 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  our  Navigation  Laws,  no  ship  is  entit¬ 
led  to  the  privileges  of  a  British  ship  ‘except  such  as  are  wholly  of 
‘  the  build  of  the  United  Kingdom,’  or  of  such  of  its  possessions  as 
belonged  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  build¬ 
ing  thereof,  ‘  or  such  ships  or  vessels  as  shall  have  been  condemned 
‘  in  any  Court  of  Admiralty  as  prizes  of  war,  or  forfeited  for  the 
‘  breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade, 
‘  and  which  shall  not  wholly  belong  to  subjects  of  this  kingdom.’ 
Although  all  these  conditions  may  have  been  fulfilled,  yet  the 
register  is  withdrawn,  if  the  ship  shall  have  undergone  repairs 
in  a  foreign  country  to  any  amount  beyond  twenty  shillings  per 
ton  of  her  burthen,  unless  such  repairs  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  safe  return  of  the  ship  to  a  port  in  her  Majesty’s  dominions; 
and,  in  this  case,  the  necessity  of  such  repairs  must  be  proved  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs.  No  British- 
built  ship  that  has  been  once  sold  to  a  foreigner,  can  thereafter 
be  purchased  back  and  registered  as  a  British  vessel  by  a  British 
subject.  Further,  no  person  usually  residing  out  of  the  British 
dominions,  although  a  natural-born  subject  of  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  is  entitled  to  register  a  ship,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  some 
British  factory  abroad,  or  agent  for,  or  partner  in,  some  house 
or  copartnership  actually  carrying  on  trade  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  At  every  change  of  ownership,  whether  partial  or  en¬ 
tire,  many  troublesome  forms  must  be  gone  through  to  avoid 
vitiating  the  character  of  the  ship  as  British.  The  conditions  we 
have  enumerated  are  a  fertile  source  of  expense  and  risk.  A 
further  increase  in  the  charges  of  navigation  is  the  obligation  to 
carry  apprentices,  from  one  to  five  in  number,  according  to  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels.  There  can  be  no  question  concerning 
the  severity  with  which  the  Navigation  Laws  press,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  upon  the  ship-owner,  nor  of  the  elements  of  relief  which 
he  will  thus  far  find  in  their  repeal. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  working  of  our  Navigation 
Laws,  as  though  the  maintenance  of  them  in  their  present  rigour 
depended  upon  ourselves ;  but  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who 
has  the  least  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  countries,  that 
this  is  no  longer  the  case,  A  new  alternative  is  before  us,  as  to  which 
the  people  of  those  countries  and  their  governments  are  agreed. 
By  pertinaciously  adhering  to  our  code  of  restrictions,  we  practi¬ 
cally  recommend  them  to  pursue  the  same  course;  And  there 
is  no  longer  room  for  doubting  that  they  will  accept  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  that  the  retaliation  which  we  challenge  is  at  our 
doors.  The  obstacles  which  we  have  raised  against  the  trade  of 
other  nations  must  be  taken  away,  or  the  like  obstacles  will  be 
raised  against  ourselves.  We  do  not  stand  up  for  the  wisdom  of 
this  course ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  a  country  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  restrictive 
laws  of  other  states,  as  upon  the  enlightened  liberality  of  its 
own.  Still,  we  cannot  wonder,  that,  seeing  the  degree  of 
progress  we  have  made  under  a  system  eminently  restrictive — 
a  progress  made,  not  indeed  as  a  consequence  of  that  system,  but 
in  spite  of  it — foreign  statesmen  should  adopt  our  errors,  and 
should  put  them  in  force  against  us.  Such  a  course  would  fail, 
indeed,  of  insuring  the  prosperity  of  the  states  that  should  adopt 
it ;  but  the  consequences  to  ourse'ves  would  not  be  on  that  ac¬ 
count  less  disastrous;  and,  in  fact,  England  having  most  at  stake, 
would  unquestionably  suffer  most  from  the  race  of  folly  which 
we  are  supposing. 

Prussia  took  the  lead  in  1823; — her  threats  of  retaliation 
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brought  about  the  reciprocity  treaties  of  the  following  year. 
Sbe  is  now  agitating  again,  and  has  actually  given  notice  on  her 
own  behalt,  and  on  behalf  of  the  other  states  of  the  Zollverein, 
of  the  termination,  on  the  1st  of  January  1848,  of  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  with  Great  Britain  in  March  1841.  Tlie  states  at  pre¬ 
sent  bound  by  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  are  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  the  states  forming  the  customs  and  commercial 
union  of  Thuringia,  Nassau,  and  the  free  city  of  Frankfort. 
Under  its  provisions.  England  enjoys  the  right  of  importing  goods 
into  the  ports  of  the  Zollverein,  in  British  ships,  direct  from 
ports  not  British ;  although  we,  under  our  Navigation  Law, 
withhold  the  corresponding  right  from  all  other  countries. 

The  motive  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  states  of  the 
Zollverein,  is  thus  temperately  stated  in  the  dispatch  of  the  10th 
of  May  last,  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  : — 

‘  The  reason  of  this  determination  is  to  be  found  solely  in  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  the  treaty  in  question,  according  to  the  experience  of  the 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  conclusion,  has  not  produced  that 
development  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Zollverein  with  Great 
Britain  which  had  been  looked  for.  The  concession  made  to  the  ships 
of  the  Zollverein,  in  the  first  article,  by  which  the  ports  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Elbe  are  to  be  considered  as  ports  of  the  union,  has 
hardly  been  found  of  any  practical  utility.  But  what  appears  to  the 
Prussian  government  to  militate  principally  against  the  efficacy  of  the 
treaty  of  1841,  is  the  want  of  reciprocity  unhappily  existing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  laws  which  rule  the  navigation  of  the  two  countries ;  for, 
while  Prussian  legislation,  founded  on  the  principle  of  liberty  of  navi¬ 
gation,  allows  British  ships  to  import  into  Prussian  ports  the  produce 
of  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  ships  of  the  Zollverein  can  only  import 
into  British  ports  (as  regards  the  enumerated  articles,  including  almost 
every  article  of  importance)  the  produce  of  their  own  country.  These 
enumerated  articles  were,  moreover,  increased  in  1827,  subsequent  to 
the  treaty  of  reciprocity  of  1 824,  by  thirteen  articles,  among  which  are 
to  be  found  wool,  and  other  objects  of  primary  necessity.  So  exceptional 
a  measure  could  not  but  augment  the  want  of  real  reciprocity,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Prussian  flag. 

*  The  treaty  of  1841  does  not  allow  Prussia,  as  the  aggrieved  inte¬ 
rests  and  public  opinion  in  Germany  which  powerfully  supports  those 
interests,  would  require,  to  restrict  in  an  analogous  manner  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  British  ships ;  fur  the  second  article  cf  the  treaty  accords  to 
Great  Britain  the  right  of  the  most  favoured  nation  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  sugar  and  rice. 

‘  The  expiration  of  the  treaty,  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  will 
restore  that  liberty  to  the  Prussian  government ;  and  a  change  in  the 
laws  affecting  navigation  has  been  the  subject  of  its  serious  considera¬ 
tion.’ 
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It  is  well  understood  that  the  other  states  of  the  Zollverein, 
which  are  watching  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  of  1841  with  the 
utmost  impatience,  are  looking  forward  to  it  as  an  opportunity 
for  introducing  a  scale  of  differential  duties  against  British  ships. 
This  is  their  real  object ;  and  in  this  it  is  supposed  that  they 
hope  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  all  the  maritime  states  of 
Northern  Germany. 

In  giving  the  notice  in  question,  the  Prussian  government 
has  expressed  a  hope  (founded  upon  the  fact  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Parliamentary  committee  to  examine  our  Navigation  Laws) 

‘  that  Great  Britain  will,  at  no  remote  period,  by  means  of  a 

*  general  legislative  measure,  cause  the  restrictions  to  disappear, 

‘  which  at  present  weigh  upon  German  navigation  and  com- 
‘  merce,  and  which  so  notoriously  impede  the  development  of 

*  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.’  In  this  hope, 
so  reasonable  in  itself,  and  so  completely  in  accordance  with  the 
commercial  principles  which  have  been  at  length  fully  recognised 
by  the  government  and  legislature  of  this  country,  we  entirely 
concur,  believing,  indeed,  that  a  choice  is  no  longer  left  us. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  bring  our  practice,  and  that  speedily, 
into  perfect  agreement  with  our  avowed  principles,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  see  the  opposite  system  put  in  force  against 
us.  And  wherefore  not,  when,  after  having  abandoned  the 
principle,  we  are  still  adhering  to  this  unintelligible  excep¬ 
tion,  and  are  thus  virtually  recommending  it  by  the  strongest 
of  all  arguments  to  the  adoption  of  others  i*  From  what  W’e  know 
of  the  pertinacity  with  which  our  friends  in  Germany  adhere  to 
demands  once  made — especially  when  they  feel  them  to  be 
founded  on  justice — we  are  certain  that  our  own  weapons  will  be 
turned  against  us,  should  we  not  consent  to  lay  them  down  our¬ 
selves.  VVe  may  further  be  assured,  that  measures  of  retaliation 
will  be  adopted  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  Zollverein,  but 
by  governments  and  communities  that  have  hitherto  held  them¬ 
selves  aloof  from  that  connexion.  Already  the  merchants  and 
ship-owners  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  entertain  the  proposition 
of  joining  the  German  Customs  Union,  and  of  consenting  to  an 
union  of  flags,  and  to  the  imposition  of  diderential  duties.  These 
are  feelings  and  designs  which,  with  one  word,  we  could  scatter 
to  the  winds;  but,  if  we  will  not  speak  that  word,  they  will 
most  assuredly  become  both  fact  and  law ;  and  not  more  to  our 
loss  than  our  dishonour  ;  for  we  shall  first  have  proved  ourselves, 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  false  to  our  declared  principles  of  com¬ 
mercial  freedom. 

i.et  us  for  a  moment  imagine  that  we  arc  so  inconsistent  as 
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to  desert  those  principles  at  the  instigation  of  groundless  fears 
and  prejudices,  and  that  the  Prussian  Customs  League, 
strengthened  by  those  states  and  free  cities  of  Germany  which 
have  hitherto  declined  to  join  it,  should  enact  a  Navigation  Law, 
declaring,  like  our  own,  that  its  ports  shall  be  sealed  against 
the  admission  of  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
from  any  place  in  Europe,  and  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
such  produce  in  any  ships  other  than  those  under  the  flag  of 
the  Union,  or  those  belonging  to  the  places  whence  the  goods 
are  imported — what  then  becomes  of  our  carrying  trade  ?  and 
what  becomes  of  all  that  large  amount  of  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  reaching  to  sixteen  millions  annually,  con¬ 
sisting  of- foreign  and  colonial  merchandise?  On  the  value  of 
that  trade  to  our  ship-owners,  it  would  be  useless  to  enlarge.  It 
is  a  trade  which  year  by  year  has  been  increasing,  and  which 
must  continue  to  increase  still  more  rapidly  under  a  system  of 
freedom — for  reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  and  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat.  Already  has  the  change  in  our 
sugar  duties,  though  only  a  twelvemonth  old,  raised  up  a  new 
branch  of  business  in  our  ports.  Cargoes,  which  previously  went 
direct  to  the  Continent,  are  now  attracted  here  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  British  capital ;  and  the  merchants  of  the  Continent  have 
already  found  the  advantage  of  resorting  to  our  markets  to  make 
their  purchases,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  conveyed  away 
afterwards  in  our  steamers. 

If  we  are  unjust  enough,  and  insane  enough,  to  allow  a  com¬ 
bination  for  retaliatory  measures  of  this  description  to  be  once 
formed,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  purposes  it  may  not  be 
afterwards  applied.  One  of  our  greatest  perils  is  the  universal 
jealousy  of  our  commercial  power.  We  would  piously  hope  that 
our  legislators  may  be  just,  and  fear  not.  But  we  must  be  just, 
lieialiation,  once  entered  upon,  will  not  be  confined  to  Europe. 
'I'he  United  States  of  America  are  never  backward  in  pressing 
their  supposed  interests,  and  in  extorting  privileges  from  others. 
We  now  export  to  those  States  large  quantities  of  the  produce 
of  every  region.  Our  trade  with  America  involves  a  hundred 
interests,  of  which,  if  our  cotton  manufactures  are  the  greatest, 
they  are  but  one.  Let  the  legislature  of  Washington  pass  a  Na¬ 
vigation  Law,  in  all  respects  the  counterpart  of  our  own  !  We 
need  say  no  more.  But  we  are  shocked  to  think  into  what  a 
condition  the  following  out  of  our  example  would  bring  the 
world. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  An  Introduction  to  English  Antiquities,  intended  as 
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2.  An  Archceological  Index  to  Remains  of  Antiquity  of  the  Celtic, 
Romano-British,  and  Anglo-Saxon  periods.  By  John  Yonge 
Akerman,  F.S.A.,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  London  :  1847. 

3.  Archeeologia:  or.  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity, 
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1843,^r  the  Encouragement  and  Prosecution  of  Researches  into 
the  Arts  and  Monuments  of  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages. 
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5.  The  Archceological  Journal,  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Archceological  Institute  of  Great 
Britcun  and  Ireland.  Vol.  III.  8vo  :  1847. 

Tt  is  now  just  three  centuries  since  John  Bale  bitterly  com- 
plained,  that  ‘  among  all  the  nacions  in  whome  1  have  wan- 

*  dered,  for  the  knowledge  of  thynges,  I  have  founde  none  so 

*  negligent  and  untoward,  as  I  have  found  England,  in  the  due 
‘  serch  of  theyr  auncyent  hystoryes,  to  the  syngulare  fame  and 
‘  bewtye  therof.  Thys  have  1  (as  it  were)  wyth  a  wofulnesse 

*  of  hert,  sens  my  tendre  youthe  bewayled ;  and  so  muche  the 

*  more,  for  that  1  have  not,  accordinge  to  the  naturall  zele  whyche 
‘  I  beare  to  my  contreye,  ben  able  to  redresse  it,  for  ungentyll 
‘  po'verte.’ 

Thus  spake  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  our  early  religious  re¬ 
formers.  The  same  complaint  has  been  often  repeated  :  but  it 
was  in  that  instance  suggested  by  a  great  political  change, 
which  was  overthrowing  old  institutions  and  old  systems,  and 
which  sought  in  the  investigation  of  the  past  that  truth  which 
it  is  the  particular  province  of  history  to  exhibit.  A  long 
period  had  elapsed,  during  which  the  materials  for  this  inves¬ 
tigation  had  been  rapidly  disappearing ;  and  the  little  which 
remained  was  scattered  abroad  in  every  nook  and  corner;  and 
when  brought  forth  in  the  piecemeal  form  in  which  it  was  found, 
it  required  profound  study,  and  comparison,  and  discrimination, 
before  it  could  be  rendered  of  any  real  utility. 

There  was  a  decided  spirit  of  antiquarian  research  attendant 
upon  the  Reformation,  arising  from  the  new  liberty  of  thought, 
and  the  love  of  critical  discussion,  which  accompanied  it ;  and 
which  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by  the  progress  of  clas¬ 
sical  learning  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But,  antiquarianism, 
as  a  science  allied  to  history,  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  state  of 
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intellectual  refinement.  For  history  has  many  forms.  In  its  first 
development,  it  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of  poetry — it 
is  an  exaggerated,  and  highly  painted  picture,  drawn  and  coloured, 
touched  and  retouched,  by  the  flattering  pencil  of  bards  and  min¬ 
strels.  At  the  time,  few  or  none  question  the  fidelity  of  such 
pictures  of  the  past,  however  questionable.  The  first  change 
takes  place,  and  its  poetical  character  in  great  measure  disappears, 
without  history  becoming  much  more  true,  or  at  all  more  critical : 
At  this  period,  the  chronicler  of  recent  transactions  is  either 
monk  or  follower,  and  represents  little  more  than  the  ignorance, 
or  passions  of  the  writer ;  while  he  constructs  his  narrative  of 
the  remoter  past  either  out  of  what  first  comes  to  hand,  or 
from  the  contradictory  statements  of  contemporaries,  with  no  more 
trustworthy  criterion  than  prejudice  or  fancy.  When  at  length 
historians  did  begin  to  look  at  history  critically,  and  were  willing 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  antiquary,  the  task  of  their  new 
ally  was  far  from  being  an  easy  one ;  in  many  instances,  the 
means  of  correcting  error  had  long  perished ;  in  others,  they  lay 
hid  in  old  parchments  difficult  to  decipher,  in  the  confusion  of 
neglected  libraries,  in  the  dust  of  record-houses — mixed  up  with 
lumber  and  rubbish,  or  buried  beneath  the  soil.  To  bring  his 
means  together,  and  to  arrange  and  make  them  intelligible,  has 
been  the  work  of  the  English  historical  antiquary  for  the  last 
three  centuries.  If  less  has  been  accomplished  than  might  have 
been  expected,  this  is,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the  defective 
method  in  which  our  operations  have  been  too  often  carried  on. 

A  history  of  English  antiquarianism  is  consequently  not  only 
interesting  as  showing  what  has  been  done  down  to  our  own 
times  in  this  particular :  It  shows  us  further  what  might  have 
been  done,  and  what  may  and  must  be  done  still,  if  our  pre¬ 
sent  archaeological  ardour  is  destined  to  leave  behind  it  me¬ 
morials  worthy  of  our  zeal.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  be 
unjust  to  our  contemporaries.  Much  more  has  been  latterly 
accomplished,  both  here  and  in  Germany,  towards  verifying  the 
early  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  was  ever  done  for 
them  by  any  writers  of  their  own.  And  what  we  have  achieved 
for  classical  antiquity,  has  also  in  some  degree  been  secured  at 
home.  A  powerful  light  has  been  already  thrown  upon  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  periods  of  our  history  by  Sharon  Turner,  Palgrave,  and 
John  Allen  ;  while  it  appears  from  the  more  recent  labours  of 
Kemble,  Thorpe,  Wright  and  others,  and  from  a  Danish  work 
by  Worsaac,  now  under  translation,  that  ample  employment  is 
likely  to  be  provided  for  the  sagacity  and  learning  of  our  children. 

John  Leland  may  justly  be  considered  the  father  of  English 
antiquarianism.  The  attention  of  inquirers  was  naturally  first 
arrested  by  that  class  of  materials,  which  offered  itself  in  the  most 
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accessible  and  most  intelligible  form.  Mediaeval  manuscripts, 
in  his  days,  were  still  scattered  over  the  country ;  and  the 
accidental  circumstances  of  the  time  gave  a  peculiar  importance 
to  them.  When  the  English  reformers  sought  historical  argu¬ 
ments  in  their  controversy  with  Popery  and  Monachism,  they 
found  that  the  ancient  literature  of  their  own  country  was  full  of 
evidence  in  their  favour — that  the  voice  of  reason  had  never  been 
entirely  silenced  by  the  power  of  superstition,  but  had  made  itself 
heard  in  almost  every  form,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  Latin  and 
English,  by  Saxon  and  Norman — that  the  errors  of  the  mediaeval 
church  had  been  preached  against,  and  reasoned  against,  and 
satirized — so  that  they  had  a  long-continued  protest  to  produce 
in  proof  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en¬ 
gaged.  In  consequence  of  this,  several  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  threw  themselves  with  avidity 
upon  the  study  of  the  historical  and  literary  remains  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  Repeated  editions  of  Chaucer  and  Piers  Ploughman 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  taste  for  early  English  literature; 
the  publication  of  Anglo-Saxon  homilies  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  the  Gospels,  which  favoured  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformers,  and  proved  that  the  Scriptures  had  been  once  read 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  paved  the  way  for  a  careful  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language;  while,  from  the  fact,  that  the  most 
important  of  the  Latin  poems  on  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Romish 
church,  which  were  printed  on  the  Continent  by  Flaccus  Illyricus, 
had  been  obtained  from  manuscripts  in  England,  it  appears  that 
the  Anglo- Latin  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  already  begun 
to  attract  attention. 

But  it  was  in  an  historical  point  of  view  that  the  import¬ 
ance  of  these  monuments  was  felt  most  deeply;  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  John  Bale,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  is  an  accurate 
description  of  the  feelings  which  drew  Leland  to  the  study  of 
English  antiquities.  Leland  held  the  post  of  librarian  to 
Henry  VIII. :  and,  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  had  been 
decreed,  or  perhaps  contemplated — as  early  as  the  year  1533,  he 
obtained  a  commission  from  that  monarch  to  visit  the  monastic 
libraries  in  search  of  historical  documents.  It  is  evident,  from 
his  own  account,  that  he  found  these  repositories  in  a  state  or 
general  neglect  and  dilapidation  :  He  arrived  in  time,  however, 
to  secure  an  extensive  and  valuable  collection,  much  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  old  ‘  King’s  Library,’  in  the  British  Museum. 
From  his  rough  notes,  since  published  under  the  title  of  his 
‘  Collectanea,’  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  he  did 
not  meet  with  many  historical  manuscripts  of  value  that  are  not 
still  extant.  His  labours  were  abruptly  closed  by  a  cruel  malady. 
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which  rendered  useless  the  latter  part  of  his  life :  but  not 
until  he  had  brought  together  a  far  greater  quantity  of  materials 
for  English  history  than  had  ever  been  collected  before.  With 
the  one  great  object  at  heart,  of  illustrating  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  his  country,  he  bad  also  travelled  over  every  part  of 
England  and  Wales,  to  collect  local  information ;  and  had  already 
begun  the  project,  which  was  afterwards  executed  by  Camden 
in  his  ‘  Britannia.’  His  notes  of  these  travels,  or  all  that  re¬ 
mained  of  them,  were  long  after  printed  by  Hearne,  under  the 
title  of  Leland’s  ‘  Itinerary.’  The  only  one  of  his  treatises 
on  English  antiquities  of  any  consequence  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  that  ‘  De  Scriptoribus  Britannicis,’  proves  him  to  have 
been  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  man  of  sound  judgment 
and  careful  discrimination.  In  this  respect  it  presents  a  remark¬ 
able  contrast  to  the  larger  but  confused  and  blundering  book  on 
the  same  subject  by  Bale — who  laments  over  Leland’s  turn  for 
poetry,  as  being  derogatory  to  his  character  as  an  antiquary. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  under  the  fostering 
care  of  Archbishop  Parker,  the  taste  for  the  study  of  English 
historical  antiquities  became  so  general,  as  to  give  a  character 
even  to  the  ballad  poetry  that  was  hawked  about  the  streets. 
Historical  ‘  garlands  ’  were  frequently  reprinted,  and  found  more 
purchasers  than  the  other  classes  of  popular  literature.  Parker 
himself,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  reign,  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
at  the  end  of  it,  gathered  together  large  collections  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  which  are  still  preserved  at  Cambridge  and  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  choice  of  the  prelate,  influenced  by  the  previous 
partialities  of  the  reformers,  was  directed  chiefly  to  theological 
history,  and  especially  to  Anglo-Saxon  documents ;  while  that 
of  the  knight  leaned  more  to  legal  and  constitutional  history. 
The  dawn  of  approaching  day,  which  was  now  breaking  upon 
every  department  of  science,  only  made  men  more  desirous  of 
penetrating  into  the  darkness  of  former  times.  Some,  like  the 
celebrated  Dr  Dee,  occupied  themselves  with  the  scientific  manur 
scripts  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  others  laboured  at  uncovering 
and  explaining  the  still  lower  strata  of  our  national  formation. 
In  accordance  with  the  taste  for  legal  antiquities  which  was 
now  gradually  taking  place  of  the  older  preference  for  theology, 
the  homilies  (which  had  been  printed  chiefly  in  fragments)  were 
followed  in  1568  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  printed  by  William 
Lambarde,  the  antiquary  of  Kent.  Collections  of  coins,  and 
of  other  antiquities  found  in  the  country,  began  to  be  made 
during  this  period ;  made,  however,  only  to  be  eventually 
dispersed,  and  most  of  them  lost.  For,  unfortunately,  antiquarian 
excavations  were  still  left  to  superstitious  treasure-seekers :  and 
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the  loss,  which  the  sixteenth  century  sustained  from  their  ignor¬ 
ant  depredations,  must  have  been  very  great.  In  the  meantime, 
some  men  appeared,  who  sought  to  illustrate  the  ancient  topo¬ 
graphy  of  the  realm  by  means  of  local  discoveries  of  this  nature ; 
Robert  Talbot,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  wrote  upon 
the  British  portion  of  the  itinerary  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  Antoninus  ;  Dr  Fulke,  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  is  said  to  have  made  collections  with  the  same 
object;  and  William  Harrison,  who  compiled  the  description 
of  Britain,  which  was  published  with  ‘  Holinshed’s  Chronicles  of 
*  England,’  in  1577,  followed  in  the  steps  of  Leland,  and  opened 
the  way  for  Camden.  Towards  the  end  of  this  century  were 
printed  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  of  our  original 
chronicles.  Parker’s  zeal  in  this  department  of  literature  has 
excited,  or  we  should  rather  say  extorted,  the  admiration  even 
of  Gibbon ;  who  admits,  as  if  with  astonishment,  the  conjunction 
for  once  of  ‘  apostolical  virtues’  with  ‘  a  love  of  learning.’  To 
the  archbishop  we  owe  the  first  impression  of  Asser  and  of 
Walsingham — to  Josselyn  his  secretary  an  amended  text  of 
Gildas — and  to  the  influence  of  their  example  the  collections  of 
Camden  and  of  Sir  Henry  Savile. 

It  was  under  the  patronage  of  Archbishop  Parker,  that,  in 
1572,  a  small  party  of  scholars,  devoted  to  the  study  of  antiqui¬ 
ties,  joined  in  the  formation  of  one  of  the  first  literary  societies, 
if  not  actually  the  first,  known  in  this  country.  Among  the  names 
of  members  of  this  society  preserved  in  the  papers  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  in  whose  rooms  their  meetings  were  held  during  nearly 
twenty  years,  are  those  of  Sir  Robert  himself,  of  William  Cam¬ 
den,  William  Lambarde,  John  Stowe,  Sir  William  Dethicke  (the 
herald),  Francis  Thynne  (known  by  his  contributions  in 
illustration  of  Chaucer),  and  Joseph  Holland.  At  the  meetings 
of  this  society,  questions,  previously  announced,  were  discussed, 
and  papers  read.  Some  of  these  are  preserved  in  the  Cottonian 
library.  They  were  printed  by  Hearne,  in  1720,  under  the  title 
of  ‘  A  Collection  of  Curious  Discourses,’  and  again  with 
considerable  additions  by  Sir  Joseph  Ayloffe  in  1771.  It  is 
understood  that  Queen  Elizabeth  encouraged  a  design  so  blame¬ 
less  and  even  patriotic,  as  that  in  which  these  worthies  had 
embarked.  •  In  1589  a  petition  was  drawn  up  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation ;  but  so  little  is  now  known  of  its  history,  that  it 
appears  doubtful  if  the  charter  were  ever  granted,  or  the  peti¬ 
tion  even  presented.  Camden  was  not  a  man  to  use  titles 
inconsiderately :  Yet,  in  speaking  of  it  as  a  Collegium  Anti- 
quariorum,  he  may  have  been  only  expressing  strongly  his 
consciousness  of  its  deserts.  The  papers  printed  by  Hearne 
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and  Ayloffe  relate  to  definitions  of  money  and  measures,  to 
the  divisions  of  shires,  to  the  orij^in  and  use  of  heralds,  and 
of  those  ^reat  officers  of  state,  the  Lord  High  Steward,  the 
Lord  High  Constable,  and  the  Earl  Marshal,  to  the  history  of 
the  Star-Chamber,  to  the  antiquity  and  privileges  of  castles  and 
towns,  to  the  history  of  inns  of  court  and  of  law  terms,  and  to 
many  other  important  subjects  chiefly  connected  with  legal  and 
constitutional  antiquities.  They  are  generally  brief ;  and  would 
lead  us,  neither  by  the  judgment  nor  by  the  research  they  exhibit, 
to  form  any  high  estimate  of  the  state  of  antiquarian  science  at 
the  time;  but  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  regard  most  of  them  in  the 
light  of  those  rough  notes  so  often  found  among  the  papers  of 
Elizabethan  scholars.  In  one  of  them,  Joseph  Holland  attempts 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  towns  by  early  coins  struck  in  local 
mints,  and  instances  a  British  gold  coin  of  Camalodunum  in  his 
own  possession  ;  while  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  a  short  paper  on  the 
history  of  castles,  gravely  commences  with  the  tower  of  Babel ! 
The  former  exhibits  an  important  step  in  English  archaeology; 
while  the  latter  shows  us  how  little  English  antiquaries  had  as 
yet  learned  the  necessity  of  restricting  their  investigations  within 
the  real  limits  of  the  subjects  before  them. 

In  fact,  when  we  cast  a  backward  glance  on  the  labours  of  the 
antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  see  that  they  were  rather 
conservative  of  the  materials  on  which  future  antiquaries  were  to 
work,  than  productive  of  immediate  results  of  any  great  utility. 
The  labour  of  seeking  and  collecting  appears  to  have  been  too 
great  to  have  left  room  for  any  e.xtensive  study  of  the  materials  ; 
and  while  men  of  great  talent  had  devoted  considerable  part  of 
their  lives  to  the  recovery  and  printing  of  historical  documents, 
historical  criticism  remained  much  in  the  same  state  as  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  before.  Indeed,  the  laborious  compilations  of  Holinshed  and 
Stowe  show  little  more  accuracy,  and  are  distinguished  by  less 
comprehensive  or  philosophical  views,  than  the  older  work  of 
Polydore  Vergil.  Even  Camden’s  ‘  Britannia,’  the  chef-d'ceuvre 
of  its  age,  which  embodied  all  the  antiquarian  knowledge  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  valuable  only  for  the  facts  it  has  recorded. 
The  opinions  of  the  writer  can  carry  no  authority  with  them, 
except  where  their  truth  is  self-evident  from  the  nature  of  the 
data  on  which  they  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  antiquaries  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  the 
preservation  of  nearly  all  that  now  remains  of  our  mediaeval 
manuscripts.  But  for  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  Leland  and 
the  first  Reformers,  and  for  the  activity  of  a  Parker  and  a  Cotton, 
and  the  numerous  minor  collectors  of  their  time,  much  more 
of  the  treasures  of  the  monastic  libraries  must  have  perished. 
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The  mass  of  mediaeval  literature  which  is  actually  lost,  disap¬ 
peared,  in  one  way  or  other,  during  the  ages  which  produced 
it :  much  will  have  been  destroyed,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
unavoidable  accidents,  as  well  as  by  the  inattention  or  ignorance 
of  those  who  had  the  care  of  it:  But  we  believe  that  the  real  loss 
sustained  at  the  Reformation  was  far  less  than  is  generally 
supposed.  There  were,  no  doubt,  as  must  always  happen  under 
similar  circumstances,  individual  examples  of  wanton  destruction, 
such  as  those  mentioned  by  Bale ;  which,  however,  he  probably 
exaggerated.* 

We  have  seen  how,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  attention  of  English  antiquaries  was  more  and  more  directed 
to  the  legal  and  constitutional  antiquities  of  their  country.  This 
was  one  of  the  forebodings  of  a  political  change  in  society. 
The  great  religious  revolution  was  past.  But  a  civil  revolution 
was  approaching — of  scarcely  less  importance — hastened  on  and 
inflamed  by  provocations  from  an  imprudent  dynasty.  Early  in 
the  reign  of  James  1. — apparently  soon  after  the  year  1004 — 
antiquaries  became  objects  of  suspicion.  So  far  from  their 
receiving  encouragement  from  the  court,  the  innocent  society 
founded  by  Parker,  and  approved  of  by  Elizabeth,  was  virtually 
suppressed,  lest  it  might  assume  the  character  of  a  revolution¬ 
ary  club.  This  was  the  same  spirit  which,  a  little  later,  deprived 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  of  the  use  of  his  library ;  in  order  to  hinder 
him  from  furnishing  constitutional  precedents  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  a  branch  of  learning,  lately  so  insigniflcant, 
was  made  an  object  of  persecution,  it  rose  at  once  to  a  dignifled 


*  The  great  destroyers  of  manuscripts  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  followed  the  Reformation,  we  helieve  to  have  been  the  book¬ 
binders  ;  who  used  the  vellum  leaves  of  books  which  had  become  obso* 
lete  or  unpopular,  to  line  with  them  the  sides  and  hacks  of  the  hooks 
which  they  preferred.  All  our  old  libraries  are  full  of  books  hound  in  this 
manner;  And  an  examination  of  them  will  show  that  the  manuscripts 
allowed  to  be  sacriticed  in  this  way,  were  only  the  common  run  of 
heavy  theology  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  which  formed  so  large 
a  portion  of  monastic,  libraries,  and  which  is  now  utterly  valueless. 
Several  hundred  volumes,  containing  such  linings,  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  examine,  hardly  presented  two  fragments  of  manuscripts,  the 
loss  of  which  we  could  regret ;  and  those  two  were  of  no  great  importance. 
Our  early  collectors  ap|)ear  to  hate  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  their 
selections.  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where,  at  the  Revolution, 
the  libraries  of  some  of  tbe  French  monasteries  were  deposited  cn  masse, 
a  few  manuscripts  of  value  have  been  often  overlooked,  on  account  of  the 
enormous  mass  of  rubbish  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
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position.  And  among  the  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  century 
— the  Cottons,  the  Seldens,  the  D’Eweses,  the  Twysdens — will 
be  found  not  only  some  of  the  first  scholars  of  the  age,  but  some 
of  the  boldest  champions  of  English  liberty.  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  reign,  steps  were  taken  towards  establishing  a  new  so¬ 
ciety,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  crown,  and  upon  a 
far  wider  basis.  It  was  to  have  comprehended  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  almost  every  man  of  letters  of  any  eminence — Ben  Jonson 
and  Drayton,  as  well  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  According  to  facts  recently  brought  forward  in  the 
Archeeologia^  the  plan  was  started  by  Edmund  Bolton,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  an  antiquary  of  some  learning  ;  and  its  chief  advocate 
was  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham.  If  the  former  society  had 
done  little  for  the  advancement  of  science,  this,  to  judge  by  its 
details,  was  calculated  to  do  less.  Its  general  design,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  to  carry  into  literature  those  frivolous  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  at  that  time  rather  disfigured  than  adorned 
society.  The  design  died,  perhaps  fortunately,  with  the  weak 
monarch,  whose  learned  vanity  it  was  probably  principally  in¬ 
tended  to  flatter.  After  what  we  have  said  concerning  his  jealousy 
of  the  study  of  antiquities,  it  is  clear  that  he  never  can  have  meant 
to  assign  to  it  its  proper  place,  or  to  countenance  its  being  culti¬ 
vated  to  any  useful  purpose. 

Meantime,  this  very  jealousy  was  a  title  not  only  to  respect, 
but  popularity.  Antiquarian  science  assumed  a  bolder  and  more 
healthy  character.  The  Anglo-Saxon  language  was  studied 
with  greater  assiduity  than  ever.  The  religious  reformers,  we 
have  seen,  had  originally  given  it  a  prominent  place,  under  the 
belief  that  the  monuments  written  in  it  contained  the  theological 
doctrines  for  which  they  contended  :  And  now  the  civil  reformers 
adopted  a  similar  opinion.  They  persuaded  themselves,  that 
they  discovered  there  the  historical  foundations  of  the  political 
rights,  to  which  they  were  beginning  to  feel  that  they  might 
have  even  a  still  older  and  more  unalienable  title ;  while  all 
scholars  justly  regarded  the  language  itself  as  the  basis  of 
the  tongue  which  they  still  spoke,  and  therefore  deserving  of 
their  especial  attention.  During  this  century,  accordingly, 
Anglo-Saxon  publications  followed  each  other  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  ;  commencing  with  the  laws  published  by  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  in  1639,  and  with  the  Saxon  version  of  the  Psalter^ 
published  in  the  following  year  by  his  son.  A  new  edition 
of  Lambarde’s  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  an  edition  (by  Wheloc) 
of  Alfred’s  translation  of  Bede,  appeared  in  1643.  The  first 
Anglo-Saxon  dictionary  was  given  to  the  world  by  Somner  in 
1659 ;  Junius  had  already  published  the  poetry  of  Csedmon  in 
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1655,  (which  probably  gave  a  hint  to  Milton  for  the  Paradise 
Lost)i  and  was  now  engaged  on  a  new  edition  of  the  Gospels, 
which  was  printed  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
was  first  edited  by  Gibson  in  1692.  While  Hickes,  who  bad 
put  forth  an  attempt  at  an  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  in  1689,  meri¬ 
toriously  closed  the  labours  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  this 
department  of  philology,  in  1705,  with  his  great  Thesaurus ;  a 
work  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  defects  both  in  system  and  detail, 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of 
that  industrious  and  stirring  age. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  rapid  strides  which  were  thus 
making  in  the  publication  and  illustration  of  the  monuments  of 
Anglo-Saxon  literature,  the  more  important  of  the  early  histo¬ 
ries  and  chronicles,  which  bad  been  left  in  manuscript  in  the 
preceding  century,  were  now  published  by  Watts,  Twysden, 
Fell,  Gale,  and  Wharton  ;  and  historical  collections  of  various 
kinds  were  ushered  forth  from  the  hands  of  Dodsworth,  Dugdale, 
Ashmole,  and  others  of  their  school.  A  visible  improvement 
may  be  now  also  observed  in  the  manner  in  which  historical 
texts  were  edited.  Although  still  not  without  errors,  they  are 
printed  more  correctly  than  in  the  previous  century.  They 
were  accompanied,  too,  by  dissertations  and  glossaries,  as  well  as 
by  a  variety  of  separate  treatises,  historical  and  controversial, 
from  the  8eldens,  Ushers,  and  Twysdens  of  the  day :  All  of 
which  show  that  the  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  century  had 
studied  the  ancient  monuments  much  more  extensively  and  care¬ 
fully,  and  therefore  more  profitably,  than  those  of  the  sixteenth. 
When  these  zealous  guardians  of  our  historical  remains  rested 
from  their  labours,  they  were  represented  to  the  succeeding  gene¬ 
ration  by  Thomas  Hearne.  The  wits  accepted  Pope’s  portrait 
of  him,  under  the  name  of  Wormius: — 

*  But  who  is  he,  in  closet  closely- pent. 

Of  sober  face,  with  learned  dust  besprent? 

Right  well  mine  eyes  arede  the  myster  wight. 

On  parchment  scraps  y-fed,  and  Wormius  hight. 

To  future  ages  may  thy  dulness  last, 

As  thou  preserv’st  the  dullness  of  the  past !’ 

Wits  will  have  their  laugh ;  and,  that  Hearne  was  a  dull  and 
lumbering  pedant,  must  be  conceded  to  them.  Nor  had  he  any 
high  philological  conception  of  his  calling.  Yet  the  faithful 
student  of  English  antiquity  will  not  the  less  remember,  what 
would  have  been  the  state  of  our  historical  literature  but  for 
Hearne.  Among  *  the  dullness  of  the  past,’  which  be  is  laughed 
at  for  preserving  for  us,  are  Leland’s  *  Itinerarium  *  and  *  Col¬ 
lectanea,’  ‘  William  of  Newbury,’  ‘  Robert  of  Avesbury,’  ‘  For- 
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dun,’  *  Robert  of  Gloucester,’  ‘  Peter  Langtoft,’  ‘  Benedict 
Abbas,’  ‘  Walter  Hemingford,’  &c.  &c.  He  wearied  tbe  public 
by  encumbering  his  pages  with  notes  of  ridiculous  particularity: 
But  he  did  not  frighten  them  away,  by  reproducing  in  his  texts 
the  hideous  abbreviations  of  the  original  manuscripts.  This  is  a 
folly  of  more  modern  editors ;  and  was  probably  introduced  by  the 
publication,  in  1783,  of  Domesday  Book  in  fac-simile  types,  cast 
for  the  purpose,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Since  which 
(for  it  unfortunately  became  the  fashion),  the  most  elaborate 
editions,  as  well  of  the  Record  Commission  as  of  the  Roxburgh 
and  other  ambitious  clubs,  have  studiously  retained  ail  the  con¬ 
tractions,  by  which  a  book  can  be  made  useless  to  the  com¬ 
mon  reader.  In  that  department  of  antique  lore,  which  Burns 
and  the  profane  call  *auld  nicknackery,’  Hcarne,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  by  no  means  wiser  than  his  contemporaries.  Being 
asked  for  his  opinion  on  one  of  those  common  implements  of 
primeval  times  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  Celts,  in¬ 
stead  of  seeking  to  compare  it  with  other  specimens,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  ascertain  the  exact  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  been  found,  he  wanders  through  thirty  pages  of  small  print, 
dragging  in  every  irrelevant  subject  within  his  reach,  and  finally 
arrives,  we  scarcely  know  how,  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  a 
Roman  chisel  used  for  cutting  inscriptions  I 

This  branch  of  antiquarianisin,  which  has  of  late  been  gene¬ 
rally  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Archaeology,  was  then  indeed  in 
a  very  low  condition.  Leland  and  the  earlier  antiquaries,  satis¬ 
fied  with  making  out,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  ac¬ 
companied  with  coins,  or  from  other  attendant  evidence  which 
could  not  be  mistaken,  that  any  remains  of  antiquity  found  in 
particular  localities  were  Roman,  merely  took  notice  of  the  fact: 
But  they  paid  no  attention,  or  next  to  none,  to  the  articles  them¬ 
selves,  which  they  regarded  only  as  curiosities.  We  can  place 
little  confidence,  therefore,  in  the  statements  of  any  of  the  older 
antiquaries  concerning  the  character  of  such  articles,  unless  they 
give  particular  descriptions  or  figures.  Unfortunately  the  articles 
themselves  were  rarely  preserved.  Coins,  indeed,  from  their  being 
more  easily  intelligible,  became  tbe  first  exception,  and  were  soon 
collected  and  classed  ;  on  which  account  the  study  of  numismatics 
took  the  lead  of  other  branches  of  archieology.  For,  in  all  these 
branches  of  learning,  two  conditions  are  evidently  necessary. 
In  the  first  place,  the  various  materials,  on  which  archaeological 
sagacity  has  to  reason,  must  be  collected  into  museums  before 
any  extensive  examination  and  comparison  can  be  instituted 
respecting  them.  In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  arrange  and 
classify  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  every  particular  con- 
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nected  with  their  discovery  must  be  accurately  known.  We 
perceive  clearly,  by  tbe  antiquarian  writings  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  that  nothing  of  this  sort  bad  yet  been  done ;  in 
fact,  it  bas  been  done  but  partially  and  imperfectly  even  at  the 
present  day.  Without  this  process,  no  one  could  ever  have  antici¬ 
pated  how  much  light  such  articles  were  calculated  ultimately  to 
throw  upon  the  condition  of  times  relating  to  which  we  have  no 
written  documents.  Addison’s  essay  on  medals,  and  Pope’s  beau¬ 
tiful  verses  on  it,  first  made  the  polite  world  acquainted  with  this 
unexpected  fact.  We  are  now  in  a  state  to  ask  tbe  Boden  professor 
to  give  us  two  or  three  additional  verses  in  honourof  Ariana  antiqua, 
and  his  Bactrian  coins.  In  these  cases  science  has  to  bide  its  time. 
An  unreasoning  curiosity,  and  a  love  of  W’onders  and  of  hoarding, 
must  provide  the  means,  which,  after  much  random  conjecture 
and  many  failures,  science  will  one  day  use.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  distinguished  men  disputed  whether  Stonehenge  were  a 
Homan  temple  or  a  Danish  court  of  justice  !  And  in  the  large 
museums  of  the  same  age,  such  as  the  well-known  collection  of 
the  Tradescants,  the  only  apparent  distinction  made  between 
physical  objects  and  antiquities  was  signified  by  a  general  divi¬ 
sion  into  natural  curiosities  and  artificial  curiosities.  It  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  under  the  head  of  ‘curiosities’  that  archae¬ 
ology  was  originally  admitted  into  the  discussions  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Under  this  singular  arrangement  it  was  also  introduced 
into  county  histories :  a  class  of  publications  which  first  made 
its  appearance  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  was  itself  then  generally  placed  under  the  title  of  ‘  natural 
histories.’  In  1G77,  Dr  Plott  published  his  ‘  Natural  History 
of  Oxfordshire,’  of  which  the  antiquities  of  the  county  make  an 
integral  part ;  with  some  slight  notices  of  Homan  roads  and 
stations,  and  of  barrows.  His  readers  will  here  find  him  still 
possessed  with  the  supposition,  that  what  have  since  been 
popularly  termed  Druidical  circles  were  of  Danish  origin.  Plott’s 
‘  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire’  appeared  a  few  years  later, 
and  other  similar  ‘  natural  histories’  of  equal  taste  and  learning. 
Aubrey’s  ‘  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  county  of 
Surrey’  consists  almost  entirely  of  sepulchral  inscriptions  from 
churches ;  and  the  latter  are  commonly  described  as  having 
‘  walls  sufficiently  wanting  the  beautifying  art  of  the  painter!’ 
The  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  were 
the  grand  era  of  county  histories.  These  ponderous  compila¬ 
tions,  till  very  recently,  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  family 
history  of  the  fandholders,  and  church-notes.  Instead  of  which, 
or  along  with  which,  they  ought  to  have  been  the  sure  deposi- 
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taries  of  local  franchises  and  provincial  customs ; — a  chapter  in 
our  history  too  long  neglected,  since  by  means  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  the  greater  part  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  our  laws  and  man¬ 
ners  might  probably  at  one  time  have  been  traced  to  its  origin, 
accounted  for,  and  explained. 

Meantime,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
archaeology,  properly  so  called,  continued  gradually  developing 
itself.  A  number  of  books,  under  the  form  of  tours  through 
England,  as  well  as  various  works  of  a  more  pictorial  character, 
which  appeared  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century, 
show  that  people  in  general  were  paying  much  more  attention 
than  formerly  to  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  are  scattered 
over  the  island.  Unfortunately,  this  new  antiquarianism  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  persons  totally  different  from  the 
scholars  of  the  previous  age.  They  were  fanciful  men,  at 
home  only  in  the  wild  region  of  conjectural  speculation.  In¬ 
stead  of  deducing  knowledge  from  a  comparison  of  facts,  they 
began  by  systems  and  theories,  to  which,  by  force  of  distortion 
and  misrepresentation,  they  were  bent  on  making  their  facts 
conform.  The  grand  type  of  this  school,  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,'  was  the  antiquary  Stukeley.  It  was 
afterwards  worthily  represented  by  Vallancey  and  Pownall.  It 
is  impossible  now  to  calculate  the  amount  of  industry  in  writing, 
and  of  paper  in  printing,  which  have  been  wasted  by  the  Bryants, 
and  the  Maurices,  and  so  many  others,  in  spreading  abroad 
extensive  theories — with  nothing  to  rest  them  on,  beyond  an 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  larger  portion  of  the 
monuments  brought  forward  in  their  support.  Antiquarianism 
of  this  stamp,  however,  was  too  attractive  and  romantic,  as  well 
as  too  easy,  not  to  find  a  multitude  of  followers  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
extinct  at  the  present  day.  The  proceedings  of  this  school,  from 
overlooking  the  essential  objects  of  the  science,  and  from  raising 
trifles  into  importance,  have  the  unfortunate  distinction  of  having 
exposed  the  study  of  antiquities  to  popular  ridicule  more  than 
any  other.  The  readers  of  our  lighter  literature  owe  to  it  the 
virtuosos  of  Addison  and  Arbuthnot. 

However,  historical  and  philological  learning  still  had  friends. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  century,  a  few  of  the  last  scholars 
of  the  better  school  of  the  preceding  age,  such  as  Wanley, 
Madox,  Elstob,  and  Peter  le  Neve,  had  formed  themselves  into 
a  small  society,  with  similar  objects  to  those  of  the  society 
formed  more  than  a  century  before  by  Archbishop  Parker.  The 
outward  influence  of  this  incipient  association  is  hardly  per¬ 
ceived,  until,  in  1751,  it  was  metamorphosed,  by  a  royal  charter. 
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into  the  present  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It  bad  previously  met 
in  some  of  the  London  taverns ;  it  now  took  apartments  in 
Chancery  Lane,  which  it  quitted,  in  1780,  for  rooms  in  Somerset 
House,  given  to  it  by  George  III.  Its  incorporation  gave  it  a 
sanction,  a  local  habitation,  and  a  name ;  but  charters  cannot 
always  give  members  sense,  any  more  than  they  could  teach 
Foote  manners.  And  unluckily  there  was  no  early  success  suffi¬ 
ciently  brilliant  to  awe  the  scoffers,  or  give  courage  to  gossips 
and  shabby  friends.  In  1772,  Horace  Walpole  has  entered 
among  his  notes : — 

‘  I  bad  long  left  off  going  to  the  Antiquarian  Society.  This  summer 
I  heard  that  they  intended  printing  some  more  foolish  notes  against  my 
Richard  the  Third  ;  and  though  1  had  taken  no  notice  of  their  first  pub¬ 
lication,  I  thought  they  might  at  last  provoke  me  to  expose  them.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  be  at  liberty  by  breaking  with  them  first ; 
and  Foote  having  brought  them  on  the  stage  for  sitting  in  council,  as 
they  had  dune,  on  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  I  was  not  sorry  to  find 
them  so  ridiculous,  or  to  mark  their  being  so ;  and  upon  that  nonsense, 
and  the  laughter  that  accompanied  it,  I  struck  my  name  out  of  their 
book.  This  was  at  the  end  of  July.’ 

Shortly  before  this  period,  the  society  had  determined  on  pub¬ 
lishing  its  transactions ;  the  first  volume  of  which,  under  the  title  of 
‘Archseologia,’  appeared  in  1770,  and  the  second  in  1773  ;  since 
which  time  it  has  been  continued  with  tolerable  regularity.  The 
earlier  volumes  exhibit  archaeological  science  in  almost  all  its 
original  poverty  and  disorder — a  vast  undefined  field,  without 
pathways  to  guide  the  course,  or  landmarks  to  fix  the  boundary. 
What  one  man  called  Roman,  another  called  British :  and  it 
seldom  happened  that  two  antiquaries  agreed  in  the  same  opi¬ 
nion,  from  not  having  fixed  upon  any  common  principle  on  which 
to  regulate  their  judgments.  Yet,  the  publication  of  the  *  Archm* 
ologia'  was  in  many  respects  a  great  step  gained ;  it  drew 
public  attention  to  national  antiquities,  and  attracted  many  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  study.  Numbers  have  one  advantage  :  Sow  seed 
enough,  some  will  grow.  Above  all,  this  publication  encouraged 
more  exact  observations,  and  became  the  means  of  preserving 
them  when  made ;  thus  furnishing  enlarged  materials  for  com¬ 
parison  to  future  investigators.  Amid  a  mass  of  rubbish,  its 
earlier  volumes  contained  a  few  papers  of  considerable  merit  for 
the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  and  which  led  the  way  to 
a  better  classification  in  particular  branches  of  the  science. 

It  was  in  the  publications  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  that 
the  architectural  antiquities  of  England  first  began  to  grow 
into  a  scientific  system.  Extended  and  made  popular  by  the 
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labours  of  a  Britton,  the  system  has  now  been  brought  nearly  to 
perfection.  We  perceive,  also,  the  influence  of  the  Society  in 
some  works  of  a  higher  class,  that  were  published  towards  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  ‘  Nenia  Britannica’  of  Douglas,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1793,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
archieologicul  science  that  have  yet  been  made  in  this  country: 
None  can  better  prove  the  value  of  large  collections  of  an¬ 
tiquities  of  a  similar  description  :  since,  by  means  of  them, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  classify  tbe  remains  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period — namely,  that  which  intervened  be¬ 
tween  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  this  island  and  their  con¬ 
version  to  Christianity.  Gough’s  ‘  Sepulchral  Monuments, ' 
published  from  1780  to  1790,  first  made  manifest  the  historical 
value  of  a  systematic  study  of  the  monumental  effigies  and 
brasses  dispersed  among  our  churches.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  looking  back  upon  the  hundred  years  which  make  up  the 
last  century,  their  archaeological  labouis  produced,  we  must  ac¬ 
knowledge,  no  great  fruits  :  Nor  had  our  actual  knowledge, 
even  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  much  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  its  state  in  the  days  of  Stukeley.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject,  it  is  true,  was  more  generally  felt,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  materials  had  been  gathered  together :  But 
people  still  reasoned  ill  upon  these  materials;  and,  their 
classifications,  for  the  most  part,  were  erroneous.  For  instance, 
an  antiquarian  labourer  of  some  repute.  Sir  liichard  Colt  Hoare, 
after  making  an  elaborate  classification  of  barrows,  and  having 
the  experience  of  Douglas  to  profit  by,  was  unable  to  distinguish 
a  Saxon  barrow  from  a  British  barrow,  llis  classification  of 
barrows  is  indeed  altogether  founded  on  a  wrong  principle ;  fur  it 
arranges  them  according  to  their  outward  appearance,  instead 
of  by  their  contents.  In  historical  antiquities,  we  find  no  con¬ 
siderable  addition  to  the  labours  of  Ilearne.  English  philology 
having  been  contemptuously  cast  aside,  as  a  thing  worthy  only 
of  occupying  the  attention  of  charlatans  like  Orator  Henley,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  evaporated  at  the  end  of  the 
century  (in  spite  of  the  bulky  but  injudicious  dictionary  of  Lye) 
in  the  flimsy  nonsense  of  Samuel  Henshall.  One  department 
had  better  fortune.  Early  English  poetry  sprang  at  once  into 
sudden  popularity.  The  lleliques  of  Bishop  Percy,  Tyrwhitt’s 
Chaucer,  Warton’s  History  of  English  Poetry,  and  the  drier 
labours  of  the  industrious  but  ill-tempered  Ilitson,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  more  careful  study  of  texts  and  manuscripts  in  our 
own  times.  But,  where  can  have  been  the  study  of  philology, 
when  Chattertun  could  venture  to  palm  upon  the  public  his 
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supposititious  Rowley,  with  any  chance  of  success  even  for  a 
week  ? 

We  are  not  wanting  in  nationality.  But  the  study  of  na¬ 
tional  antiquities  has  not  fared  so  well  with  us,  on  the  whole,  as 
on  the  Continent.  Virtually  without  patronage  or  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  great,  leading  to  no  distinction  in  society,  it  has 
been  taken  up  only  by  those  who  followed  it  as  an  amusement,  or 
who,  now  and  then,  devoted  to  it  a  portion  of  their  leisure  hours. 
On  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany  and  France,  where 
science  and  literature  have  always  received  direct  encouragement 
from  the  government,  the  case  has  been  widely  different.  In  the 
former  country,  the  philology  of  the  Teutonic  languages  was 
gradually  reduced  to  a  grand  and  intelligible  system  of  comparison 
and  analysis ;  and,  in  both,  the  remains  of  mediaeval  literature 
have  been  frequently  and  ably  edited.  In  France,  the  writings 
of  Thierry  and  Guizot  produced  a  taste  for  mediaeval  anti¬ 
quities  and  history,  which,  since  the  Revolution  of  1830,  have 
been  studied  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  success.  In  1834, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Guizot,  as  minister  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  a  French  Historical  Commission  for  the  publication  of  his¬ 
torical  documents  was  established,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the 
English  Record  Commission,  but  much  more  comprehensive 
in  its  views ;  and  in  January  1835,  a  Commission  of  Archae* 
ology  was  joined  to  it,  under  the  title  of  *Arts  and  Monuments,’ 
with  the  object  of  preserving  and  illustrating  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  kingdom.  The  patronage  of  government 
was  the  solid  foundation  needful.  And  although  under  some 
succeeding  ministers,  especially  Cousin  and  Villemain,  mere 
archieology  met  with  discouragement,  the  Commission  of 
Arts  and  Monuments  has,  in  the  end,  attained  even  a  more 
prominent  position  than  the  other,  and  has  filled  every  de¬ 
partment  of  France  with  sound  archaeologists.  Looking  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  we  could  not  expect  to  have  been  left 
behind  by  a  people  so  much  more  mercurial  than  ourselves,  and 
so  much  more  passionately  attached  to  new  ideas. 

From  the  honours  of  priority,  French  architectural  archaeology, 
at  least  ecclesiastical,  must,  however,  be  excepted.  ‘  In  England,’ 
(observes  Mr  Fergusson),  ‘as  far  at  least  as  the  Gothic  styles  are 
‘  concerned,  the  architectural  character  of  the  buildings  themselves 
‘  has  so  far  superseded  all  other  evidence,  that  we  almost  forget 
‘  the  time  when  such  strange  dates  were  attached  to  our  cathedrals, 
‘  from  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  irrefragable  documentary 
‘  evidence ;  and  every  tyro  in  archaeology  can  distinguish  between 
‘  the  Norman,  early  English,  decorative,  and  perpendicular  styles, 
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<  and  tell  at  what  period  one  was  introduced  or  gave  place  to 
‘  the  other.  But,  in  France,  they  have  not  yet  reached  even 
‘  that  stage,  or  are  only  opening  their  eyes  to  the  facts  of  the 
‘  case :  and  within  the  last  very  few  years,  books  have  been 
‘  written  to  prove,  on  documentary  evidence  so  complete  and 
‘  positive  that  it  is  impossible  to  refute  it,  that  the  cathedrals  of 
‘  Tournay,  Laon,  Chartres,  Coutances,  &c.,  were  built,  some 
‘  one,  some  two,  and  even  three  centuries,  before  or  after  the  true 
‘  period  of  their  erection.’  Not  long  a^o,  the  antiquaries  of 
Caen  were  mystified  at  finding  the  pointed  arch  in  ancient 
churches,  where  it  ought  not  to  have  been  found :  and  there  is 
no  pleasanter  book  of  the  kind  than  the  late  Mr  Gaily  Knight’s 
account  of  the  tour  he  made  in  Normandy,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining,  in  these  questionable  exceptions,  how  the  arch  bad 
got  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  architectural  antiquities  of 
France — so  far  from  being  in  advance  of  us — may  have,  until 
lately,  been  behind  hand  ;  yet,  at  the  present  time,  they  are 
more  on  an  equality  with  us  than  Mr  Fergusson  is  aware. 
Their  Societies  of  Antiquaries,  it  is  true,  are  as  yet  novelties. 
That  of  Normandy — the  oldest — is  not  older  than  1823.  What 
progress,  however,  has  since  been  made,  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  discourse  addressed  to  its  members  by  its  President  or 
Directeur,  at  its  last  yearly  meeting. — ( Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
— last  August  numlter,  p.  762.) 

After  observing,  that  their  example  has  been  followed  in 
almost  all  the  other  provinces,  that  their  triumph  over  the  in¬ 
different  and  the  hostile  had  been  secured  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  government,  and  that  ‘  le  marteau  des  demolisseurs  ’  was 
arrested,  M.  Vitet  found  it  necessary  to  warn  them  against  the 
errors  into  which  they  may  be  betrayed  by  an  exclusive  zeal. 
'I'here  are  signs,  it  seems,  of  intolerance  among  them  ;  but  he 
tells  them,  that  they  must  be  satisfied,  if  the  archaeology  of  the 
middle  age  takes  its  proper  place  with  other  archaeologies, 
Human,  Greek,  Egyptian,  Asiatic:  they  cannot  insist  upon  its 
being  ‘  rarcheologie  par  excellence,  une  science  superieure  et 
‘  pour  ainsi  dire  revelee,  qui  n’a  besoin  ni  de  justifier  ce  qu’elle 
‘  explique,  ni  de  prouver  ce  qu’elle  affirme.’  There  has  been 
some  talk  also,  it  seems,  of  resuscitating  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages  :  in  other  words,  some  people  have  sought  to  adopt  it 
servilely  as  a  model,  eveq  in  modern  buildings,  constructed  for 
the  wants  of  modern  society.  M.  Vitet  bids  them  remember, 
that  mere  imitation  will  be  always  puerile :  whether  it  is  the 
Parthenon  which  is  copied,  or  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  the 
effect  is  just  the  same — ‘  les  modeles  resteront  sublimes,  les 
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*  contrefa^ons  feront  piti4.  Honneur  done  a  ceux  qui,  metne 

*  aujourd’bui,  ne  dcsespereront  pas  d’inventer  une  architecture 

*  nouvelle,  c*est-a-dire  une  combinaison  de  lignes  et  un  syst^me 

*  d’ornementation  qui  n'appartiennent  qu’a  notre  epoque  et  qui 

*  en  perpdtuent  le  souvenir  !  ’ 

These  are  the  perils  of  a  triumphant  party.  But  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  discourse  (and  one  which  will  oblige  Mr 
Fergusson  to  admit  that  French  antiquaries  are  more  than  ‘  only 
‘  opening  their  eyes  ’  at  present  to  the  ‘  architectural  character 
‘  of  buildings  ’),  is  the  earnestness  with  which  M.  Vitet  dwells 
on  the  necessity  of  studying  antiquity  in  the  monuments  them^ 
selves.  The  history  of  the  science  in  the  two  countries  is  run¬ 
ning  so  parallel  at  present,  except  that  we  do  not  limit  it  so 
strictly  to  the  middle  ages,  that  the  following  passage  will  illus¬ 
trate  its  course  in  both  : — 

‘  Son  but  est  tout  simplement  I’etude  des  monumens  du  moyen-age. 
A  la  v6rite,  e’est  chose  euti^rernent  neuve  et  origiuale  que  de  decrire, 
d’expliquer,  de  classer  par  ordre  chronologique,  non-seulement  ceux  de 
ces  monumens  qui  tiennent  au  sol  et  les  sculptures  qui  les  decorent, 
mais  toutes  les  creations,  meme  les  plus  l^geres  et  les  plus  fragiles,  de 
Part  et  de  I’industrie  de  nos  pferes.  Jamais,  jusqu’a  nos  jours,  semblable 
travail  n’avait  tent^.  Ce  qui  ne  veut  pas  dire  pouilant  que  ce  soit 
de  nos  jours,  que  ce  soit  depuis  quinze  ou  vingt  ans  que  le  moyen-&ge 
ait  ^t4  decouvert.  Les  generations  qui  nous  ont  precedes  nous  avaient 
epargnecesoin.  Non-seulement  elles  avaient  aper^ucette  grande  Epoque, 
mais  elles  I’avaient  ctudiee  siecle  par  siecle,  province  par  province,  avec 
cette  infatigable  patience  et  ce  labeur  perseverant  dont  le  secret  est 
presque  perdu  pour  nous.  Sans  les  admirables  erudits  de  I’ordre  de 
Saint- Benoit,  peut-etre  aurions-nous  grand  peine  a  penetrer  aujourd'hui 
dans  les  profondeurs  de  ces  temps  obscurs ;  leurs  travaux  sont  nos 
meilleurs  guides  ;  nous  ne  voyons,  pour  ainsi  dire,  que  par  leurs  yeux  ; 
mais,  il  faut  le  recunnaitre,  sur  un  point  ils  etaient  en  defaut.  11s 
avaient  fouille  dans  les  entrailles  du  moyen-age,  ils  avaient  dechiffr^  scs 
chartes,  expliqu4  ses  usages,  interpr^t^  ses  lois;  ils  n’avaient  pas  regarde 
ses  monumens.  Comment  I’^tude  de  la  pal4ographie,  du  blason,  des  mon- 
naies,  ne  les  avait-elle  pas  conduits  &  I’^tude  des  monumens  ?  Comment 
ne  s’^taient-ils  pas  aper^us  que  les  monumens  sont  aux  siecles  passes  ce 
que  r^criture  est  aux  id^es,  qu’eux  seuls  nous  en  transmettent  une  vi- 
vante  image  ?  C’est  chose  Strange  en  v4rit4.  N’oublions  pas  cepen- 
dant  que  ces  hommes  de  savoir  vivaient  presque  tous  cloitrfe ;  eussent- 
ils  4t4  libres,  les  voyages  Etaient  k  cette  Epoque  d’une  difficult^  extreme. 
Or,  sans  voyages  il  n’y  a  ni  comparaison,  ni  critique,  et  par  conse¬ 
quent  point  d’arch^ologpe  monumentale.  La  gravure,  seul  moyen  de 
supp’^er  quelque  peu  aux  voyages,  n’4tait  alors  qu’un  interprete  infid^e 
et  grossier.  L’exactitude  dans  les  copies  des  ceuvres  d’art  est,  comme 
vous  le  savez,  quelque  chose  d’aussi  neuf  en  son  genre  que  I’emploi  de 
la  vapeur  et  que  les  autres  merveilles  de  notre  temps.  Il  ne  faut  done 
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pns  s’^tonner  si  dans  les  deux  derniers  siecles  les  monumens  du  moyen* 
ftge  ne  furent  pour  personne  un  s<*rieux  sujet  d’etude.  Malgr^  quelques 
observations  ing^nieuses  et  clairvoyantes  de  I’abbe  Lebceuf,  j’oserais 
ineme  dire,  malgr^  les  savans  travaux  de  Montfaucon,  la  lacune  fut 
complete,  lacune  jamais  regrettable,  car  il  est  bien  tard  pour  la 
combler  aujourd’hui.’ 

M.  Vitet  is  equally  clear  on  the  historical  elucidations,  which  he 
anticipates  will  be  the  reward  of  our  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  ancient  buildings  and  their  character.  He  says — 

‘  II  est  telle  page  de  nos  annales,  anjourd’hui  presque  entiere- 
ment  effacee,  que  nous  verrons  revivre,  et  que  nous  lirons  couram* 
raent,  lorsque  notre  archeologie  aura  scientifiqnement  6tabli  certains 
fails  et  les  aura  rendus  incontestables.  Connaissons-nous  bien,  par 
exemple,  quels  furent,  depuis  le  vi‘  siecle  jusqu’aux  croisades,  les  rap¬ 
ports  de  rOccident  avcc  I’Orient  ?  A  ne  consulter  que  les  documens 
ucrits,  qui  s’aviserait  de  supposer  qu’entre  les  bazars  de  Byzance  et  les 
comptoirs  de  Cologne,  entre  les  couvens  de  la  Thessalie  et  les  cloitres 
de  I’Auvergne  ou  du  Poitou,  il  existut  des  relations,  sinon  toujours  fr4- 
quentes,  du  raoins  jamais  completement  interrompues  ?  Les  4rndit8 
n’en  venlent  rien  croire,  mais  les  monumens  I’aflirment,  et  ce  sont  eux 
qui  auront  raison.’ — Ib.  p.  766. 

The  revived  taste  for  historical  and  literary  antiquities,  which 
had  shown  itself  on  the  Continent,  and  of  which  there  cannot 
possibly  be  stronger  evidence  than  the  discourse  of  M.  Vitet, 
was  soon  transplanted,  with  the  higher  views  and  sounder 
principles  that  accompanied  it,  to  English  soil.  Forthwith, 
young  antiquaries  arose  in  this  country,  who  imitated  the 
foreign  school  in  its  philosophical  spirit  of  arrangement  and 
investigation,  and  rivalled  it  in  activity.  Without  that  en¬ 
couragement  which  was  so  liberally  furnished  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  France  and  Germany,  but  which  is  denied  in  this 
country,  (where  even  the  Record  Commission  has  been  allowed 
to  be  broken  up,  by  whose  fault  we  will  not  say,)  they  were 
driven  to  trust  to  their  own  zeal  and  their  own  resources. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  have  necessarily  had  recourse 
to  the  expedient  of  forming  associations,  as  the  only  means  of 
raising  funds  for  the  publication  of  the  historical  and  literary 
documents  of  the  middle  ages.  In  this  way  originated 
the  Camden,  *Elfric,  Percy,  Shakspeare,  and  other  similar 
societies  ;  the  success  of  which  shows  how  widely  the  taste  for 
antiquarian  knowledge  is  spreading  through  our  island.  Various 
departments  of  archaeology,  and  different  branches  of  mediaeval 
art,  have  already  begun  to  be  studied  in  England  in  a  better 
spirit  than  formerly ;  and,  with  the  example  of  France  before  us, 
a  new  school  of  English  antiquaries  is  rapidly  forming,  which 
may  one  day  overtake  that  of  our  continental  neighbours.  We 
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see  in  the  Indian  journals,  that  an  archaeological  society  has 
been  lately  instituted  even  at  Delhi,* 

But  the  subject  is  surrounded  with  many  risks,  some  of  them 
peculiarly  its  own.  The  science  has  passed  through  various 
vicissitudes  with  us ;  different  branches  have  arisen,  flourished 
for  a  while,  and  passed  away.  The  partial  study  of  one  class  of 
objects  falling  in  with  an  ill-grounded  admiration  for  the  middle 
ages,  has  been  closely  connected  with,  and  perhaps  is  itself,  in 
some  degree,  responsible  for  a  late  morbid  religious  movement. 
Church  architecture  has  been  set  up  under  our  own  eyes  as  the 
banner  of  a  more  than  semi-Romanism.  We  have  seen  a  large 
class  of  men — we  might  now  add,  women  and  children — led  into 
the  belief,  that  sufficient  claim  to  the  title  of  an  antiquary  may 
be  obtained  by  measuring  church  windows,  and  rubbing  brasses. 


•  Not  before  it  was  wanted,  according  to  Mr  Fergusson.  When  a 
tnercliant  in  India,  Mr  Fergusson  found  time  to  study  its  antiquities, 
llindostan  contained  within  itself  all  the  materials  which  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  investigation  of  Hindu  architecture;  But — as  its  Mahomedau 
architecture  could  not  date  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century — it  was  only  on  our  expedition  into  Affghanistan,  that  he  could 
hope  to  learn,  by  accurate  descriptions  of  some  of  the  many  interesting 
remains  of  the  age  of  Mahmoud,  which  are  still  existing  at  Ghnznee, 
what  had  been  the  Mahomedan  style  of  architecture  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  two  centuries  before.  Unfortunately,  in  all  the  pretty  picture 
hooks  which  that  campaign  brought  forth,  these  remains  hare  been  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked.  The  grievousness  of  this  disappointment  has  made 
our  antiquary  a  little  unjust  to  English  education  and  the  Indian  ser¬ 
vice. — ‘  Did  our  course  of  education  in  this  country  (he  breaks  out) 
extend  to  any  thing  beyond  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  two  dead  lan¬ 
guages,  or  to  any  other  art,  except  the  written  literature  of  the  Greeks 
and  Komans,  there  would  have  been  numbers  with  our  armies  who 
would  not  only  have  illustrated  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud,  but  known  its 
value ;  and  the  Governor-General  of  India,  before  amusing  Europe 
with  the  proclamation  regarding  its  celebrated  gates,  would  have  order¬ 
ed  some  officer  to  see  if  the  gates  were  not  a  part  of  the  same  design  as 
the  building  they  adorned,  and  covered  with  details  of  the  same  age  and 
style.  At  all  events,  if  there  was  no  officer  capable  of  making  this 
comparison,  there  were  many  who  could  draw  ;  and,  from  their  draw¬ 
ings,  the  Governor  might  easily  have  ascertained  that  there  was  nothing 
Hindu  about  them,  hut  that  they  were  made  for  the  building  in  which 
we  found  them.  As  it  was,  it  was  left,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  (?),  to  the  chemist  and  botanist,  to  ascertain  that  the 
sandal- wood  gates  of  Somnath  were  made,  for  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud, 
of  Deodar  pine  from  the  neighbouring  mountains— a  wood  utterly  un¬ 
known  at  Somnath,  or  to  the  southward  of  Ghuznee.’ — Fergcsson’s 
Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jerusalem. 
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The  very  animation  with  which,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
purely  archseological  researches  are  pursued  at  this  moment, 
(inflamed  in  this  country  by  recent  archaeological  disputes,)  has 
its  danger ;  for  it  may  tend  at  the  first  to  withdraw  attention 
from  the  higher  branches  of  the  science.  These  evils,  however, 
must  soon  correct  themselves  ;  the  measurer  of  windows,  and  the 
rubber  of  brasses,  will  become  weary  of  the  monotonous  practice 
of  mensuration  and  attrition ;  but,  as  in  these  employments, 
he  will  have  found  but  little  which  can  enable  him  to  appreciate 
the  true  object  of  all  inquiries  into  the  past,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  mean  time,  many  may  not  have  been  training  them¬ 
selves  for  any  closer  alliance  with  history,  philosophy,  or  poetry, 
than  the  Antiquary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  field,  however,  is  in  truth  so  large,  that  we  have  room 
in  it  for  every  variety  of  workman.  Of  the  things  which  most 
need  doing,  some  are  of  that  magnitude,  cost,  and  difficulty,  that, 
unless  they  are  done  by  the  public,  there  is  but  little  chance  of 
their  being  done  at  all.  It  is  only  by  the  revival  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  some  institution  of  the  character  of  a  Record  Commission, 
that  Great  Britain  can  ever  hope  to  see  a  series  of  strictly  na¬ 
tional  publications,  rivalling  those  which,  under  the  patronage 
of  M.  Guizot,  have  done  so  much  honour  to  himself  and  France. 
Surely  we  have  as  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  history,  and 
of  our  historical  monuments,  as  any  people  upon  earth.  Our 
means  are  at  least  as  ample :  nor  can  men  kc  wanting,  to  whose 
ability  and  honesty  might  be  safely  trusted  as  much  of  the 
interest  and  credit  of  the  country  as  is  represented  by  publica¬ 
tions  undertaken  in  its  name.  The  immediate  superintendence 
of  a  great  public  minister  (say  the  President  of  the  Council,  or 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  should  be  sufficient  security  for  the 
effectual  administration  of  any  such  Commission.  It  would 
hold  his  reputation  in  pledge  for  its  success. 

There  are  many  minor  objects  of  this  class,  as  well  as  of  many 
others,  which,  although  not  entitled  to  be  put  under  a  literary 
Board  of  Public  Works,  are  so  certain  of  being  better  carried  out 
upon  system  and  pre-arrangement  and  with  the  co-operation  of 
numbers,  than  by  scattered  and  individual  efforts,  that  they  pro¬ 
perly  fall  within  the  charge  of  associated  bodies.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  during  the  century 
through  which  it  has  now  existed  as  a  permanent  chartered  body, 
has  contributed,  in  that  capacity,  to  promote  materially  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  instituted.  It  has  been  a  common  centre.  It  served 
through  an  unpropitious  period  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the 
subject :  it  facilitated  communication  between  parties  following 
out  the  same  inquiries ;  and  preserved,  as  well  as  spread,  whatever 
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knowledge  they  acquired.  Many  of  its  members  may  have  been 
often  mortified  botn  by  what  it  did,  and  by  what  it  left  un¬ 
done.  Supposing,  however,  its  council  to  have  occasionally  sat, 
since  the  days  of  Walpole,  on  antiquarian  researches,  as  insigni¬ 
ficant  almost  as  the  legend  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  the  present  generation  owes  them  more  than 
one  important  publication — for  instance,  within  this  last  twelve- 
month,  the  edition  of  LayamorCa  Brut,  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden. 
Considering  the  fluctuations  of  popular  fashion,  Antiquarianism 
may  again  have  to  depend,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  upon 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  its  steadiest  supporters,  in  its 
slow  and  sober  but  certain  progress.  An  incorporation  is  a 
home,  where  followers  may  always  rally.  Mere  private  as¬ 
sociations  come  and  go.  But  there  are  disadvantages  as  well  as 
advantages  inherent  in  corporations.  If  all  corporate  bodies 
are  the  better  for  a  little  stirring  up  from  time  to  time  and  for 
communicating  with  the  outer  world,  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  is  not  likely  to  be  an  exception.  Besides  which,  no  in¬ 
considerable  part  of  what  the  public  will  naturally  consider  to  be 
among  its  proper  duties,  are  of  a  kind,  in  which  it  must  trust  to 
allies  from  without  for  their  due  performance.  While  the  British 
Association  acts  as  a  flying  army  of  observation  for  the  Royal 
Society  itself,  it  may  be  readily  understood  how  a  far  wider  range 
of  outlying  services  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  may 
be  advantageously  left  to  a  roving  commission  of  a  somewhat 
similar  description. 

For  instance,  what  we  have  most  to  lament  in  the  archaeological 
history  of  the  last  three  centuries  is,  the  irretrievable  loss  of  so 
many  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  perish  through  ignorance  and  neglect.  Important  architectural 
monuments  have  been  destroyed,  and  no  useful  record  of  them 
kept — works  of  art  broken  up  for  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
composed — coins,  and  other  articles  of  gold  or  silver,  thrown  into 
the  meltine:-pot  undescribed  ;  and  the  contents  of  barrows,  or  de¬ 
posits  which  had  been  accidentally  brought  to  light  in  the  course 
of  excavations,  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds.  Nothing  but 
active  interference  can  guard  against  these  scandals  being  re¬ 
enacted  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  under  our 
own  eyes :  And  surely  no  means  of  prevention  are  likely  to  be  so 
successful,  as  an  organised  system  of  correspondence,  pervading 
the  whole  country — the  principal  concern  of  which  will  be  to 
take  heed,  that  all  unnecessary  destruction  of  monuments  is 
foreseen  and  anticipated — all  local  antiquarian  discoveries  imme¬ 
diately  observed  and  brought  under  the  notice  of  those  who  can 
make  them  profitable  to  science — and  all  possible  encouragement 
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afforded  to  the  formation  of  local  museums  for  their  preservation. 
By  holding  annual  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  a 
permanent  extension  may  be  given  to  good  antiquarian  taste,  and 
a  more  comprehensive  bond  of  unity  than  exists  at  present  be 
formed  among  persons  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  If  friends 
sharpen  their  wits  as  well  as  faces  against  each  other,  this  is 
nowhere  the  case  more  than  in  science :  and,  unless  know¬ 
ledge  can  be  centralised  somewhere,  three-fourths  of  it  is 
wasted.  This  was  the  original  design  of  the  Archaeological 
Association.  Out  of  its  body,  a  second  soon  arose,  and,  part¬ 
ing  company,  formed  itself  anew  under  the  name  of^the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Institute;  we  believe  with  precisely  the  same  objects. 
Our  pages  are  not  the  place  for  inquiring  into  the  differences, 
by  which  the  province  of  Antiquarianism — a  province,  that  would 
appear  to  be  naturally  so  peaceful —  has  latterly  been  disturbed. 
If  Lord  Mahon,  the  new  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua¬ 
ries,  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  put  an  end  to  these  divi¬ 
sions,  besides  the  blessing  which  attends  upon  all  peace-makers, 
he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  removing  obstacles  out  of 
the  way  of  a  department  of  English  literature,  which  we  hope 
is  now  about  to  take  its  place,  as  a  part  of  both  polite  and  solid 
learning. 

We  trust  that  we  are  not  deceived  by  present  appearances,  in 
assuming  that  the  study  of  English  antiquities  has  struck  root 
among  us  at  last.  Appearances  at  least  are  promising.  It  has 
emancipated  itself  from  prejudices,  and  has  got  beyond  the  point 
of  ridicule ;  it  has  prepared  its  materials  and  learned  its  princi¬ 
ples.  It  can  no  longer  be  described,  as  consisting  of  *  all  the 
‘  reading  which  was  never  read.’  Its  importance  is  recognised 
even  in  our  public  schools,  and  other  places  of  education.  For 
which  purpose  Mr  Eccleston’s  ‘  Introduction  to  English  Anti¬ 
quities,’  with  its  well-selected  illustrations,  will  be  found  to 
be  a  seasonable  and  judicious  work  ;  as  also,  the  Archaeological 
Index  of  Mr  Akerman.  Both  are  praiseworthy,  as  beginnings. 
Worsaac  will  teach  us  to  do  still  better :  And  special  treatises  of 
the  nature  of  Muller’s  ‘  Archteology  of  Art,’  which  we  are  happy 
to  see  has  been  just  introduced  to  the  English  public  by  Mr 
Leitcb,  will  follow  in  time. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Memorabilien.  By  Karl  Immermann.  3  Vols. 
Hamburg ;  1840-1843. 

2.  Personalien.  By  Fried.  Jacobs.  Leipzig:  1840.  . 

3.  Memoiren  des  Freiherm  von  S - a.  Berlin. 

4.  IVas  ich  erlehte.  By  Heinrich  Steffens.  Vols.  V.  &  VI. 

5.  Erinnerungen  aus  dem  dusseren  Lehen.  By  Ernst  Morite 
Arndt.  3d  Edition.  Leipzig  :  1842. 

6.  Adalbert  von  Chamisso  ;  Lehen  und  Brief e.  { Chamisso’s  Life 
and  Letters.)  Edited  by  J.  E.  Hitzig.  2  Vols.  Berlin  : 
1839.' 

7.  Scenes  from  the  War  of  Liberation  in  Germany.  Translated 
from  tbe  German  of  Varnhagen  von  Ense.  By  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Duff  Gordon,  Bart.  London  :  1847. 

8.  Vorlesungen  tiber  die  Frciheitshriege.  By  Joh.  Gust.  Droy- 
sen.  Kiel :  184G. 

9.  Erinnerungen  aus  meinem  Leben.  By  W.  L.  V.  Grafen 
Henkel  von  Donnersmark,  K.  P.  General-Lieutenant. 
Zerbst ;  1846. 

Tt  is  so  long  since  we  proposed  to  our  readers  to  accompany  us 
a  step  further  in  our  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  society 
and  manners  in  Germany,*  that  they  have  doubtless  lost  all 
memory  of  our  invitation.  But  there  are  things  which  can  never 
become  obsolete  or  uninteresting ;  and  if  there  be  a  spectacle  in 
tbe  world  calculated  for  ever  to  awaken  the  curiosity,  and  engage 
the  sympathies  of  mankind,  it  is  that  of  the  moral  decline  of  a 
great  nation,  followed  by  its  political  overthrow  ;  and  finally  of 
its  resurrection,  purified  and  strengthened  by  adversity. 

Such  is  the  spectacle  which  we  would  now  fain  present  to 
our  readers ;  and  we  have  been  induced  to  enter  on  the  task, 
less  by  any  confidence  in  our  own  power  to  do  it  justice, 
than  by  the  doubt  whether  the  many  affecting  descriptions  of 
these  scenes,  contained  in  the  works  of  men  acting  or  suffer¬ 
ing  in  them,  will  ever  meet  the  eye  of  the  English  public  in  any 
other  way.  From  one  of  these  works,  the  Autobiography  of 
M.  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  a  very  judicious  and  happy  selection 
has  lately  been  made  by  Sir  Alexander  Duff  Gordon.  But  we 


*  See  Memoirs  of  Ritter  von  Lang :  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxvlii. 
p.  327. 
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question  whether  many  of  these  memoirs  will  be  translated,  or  even 
extensively  read,  in  England.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  shall  be 
doing  a  not  unacceptable  service  to  our  readers,  in  bringing  some 
of  the  more  striking  passages  contained  in  them  before  their 
notice ;  connecting  these  by  such  a  slight  historical  thread  as 
our  space  will  permit. 

VVe  formerly  expressed  a  wish  to  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the 
province  of  domestic  and  social  life ;  and  may  still  avow  the  same 
predilection.  But,  what  is  domestic  life,  in  a  country  ruined,  in¬ 
sulted,  trodden  under  foot  and  despoiled  by  foreign  armies  and 
foreign  rulers?  Those  only  who  have  heard  it  described  by  sufferers 
and  eye-witnesses,  can  understand  how  entirely  all  the  objects, 
plans,  pursuits,  and  affections  of  social  existence  take  their  colour 
from  such  overwhelming  political  events. 

We  shall  use  our  historical  thread,  however,  no  farther  than  to 
make  our  extracts  intelligible  and  coherent  to  those  who  may  not 
be  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  War  of  Liberation.  In  recurring  to 
scenes  so  afflicting  to  humanity,  and  so  little  honourable  to  the 
people  of  France,  we  have  not  the  least  intention  of  reawakening 
slumbering  resentments  against  them,  or  marking  them  out  as 
peculiarly  deserving  of  the  condemnation  of  mankind.  They  were 
but  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Prussians  in  the  all-corrupt¬ 
ing  school  of  Conquest;  and  if  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
the  vices  and  enormities  they  learned  in  it  were  more  glaring,  we 
must  also  recollect  that  they  were  the  result  of  more  deadly  provo¬ 
cation,  were  committed  in  more  heated  blood,  and  were  exhibited 
on  a  wider  and  loftier  stage.  If  the  study  of  the  causes  on  which 
depends  the  character  of  an  individual  be  deeply  interesting, 
tbe  investigation  of  those  which  go  to  form  the  character  of  a 
nation  are  far  more  so  :  And  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that, 
in  both  cases,  great,  rapid,  and  brilliant  success  is  alike  fatal. 
In  this  dizzy  career,  every  tutelary  genius  appointed  to  guard 
our  way  through  life — conscience,  humanity,  moderation,  pru¬ 
dence — one  after  another,  take  their  flight ;  till  at  length  the 
nation,  or  the  man,  drunk  with  triumphs  and  abandoned  to  the 
madness  of  power,  defies  the  opinions  and  outrages  the  feelings 
of  mankind,  wearies  the  patience  of  Heaven,  and  rushes  on  in¬ 
evitable  ruin.  The  two  nations,  which  will  appear  as  the  chief 
actors  in  the  tragedy  before  us,  paid  in  turn  the  penalty  of  their 
‘  glory.’  The  overthrow  of  Prussia  is  not  more  clearly  traceable 
to  the  habits  and  sentiments  engendered  by  the  victorious  career 
she  had  run,  than  are  the  reverses  of  France,  and  the  moral  ma¬ 
ladies  by  which  she  is  still  afflicted,  to  the  character  she  acquired 
and  exhibited  during  the  portentous  period  of  her  military  tri- 
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Such,  then,  even  to  the  winning  party, are  the  results  of  aggres¬ 
sive  war  :  To  the  losing,  who  does  not  know  that  they  are  wounds 
and  death  ;  hunger  and  cold  ;  ruined  houses,  burned  cities,  and 
desolate  Helds  ;  orphan  children  and  childless  parents  ?  We 
need  not  insist  on  these  grosser  and  more  obvious  effects  of  war. 
We  would  rather  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  com¬ 
plete  disturbance  of  domestic  life  ;  the  interruption  of  all  useful 
and  beneficent  pursuits ;  the  destruction  of  social  confidence ; 
the  entire  dislocation  of  the  plans  and  employments,  the  hopes 
and  the  fortunes,  of  every  class  of  men  not  directly  employed  or 
interested  in  the  trade  of  war.  It  has  often  been  said,  with  the 
selfishness  of  security,  that  we,  in  our  sea-girt  isle,  have  no 
idea  of  what  war  is.  But,  the  obligation  which  we  are 
under  is  only  so  much  the  more  imperative  to  show  what 
it  is ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  look  steadily  at  all  the  fearful 
details  of  the  hideous  whole — comprehended  in  a  word  which 
glides  so  trippingly  over  many  a  thoughtless  tongue.  And  as 
England’s  voice  is  most  potent  in  that  great  council  of  nations 
where  this  supreme  question  must  generally  be  decided,  it  is 
right  that  every  human  being  within  her  realm  should  learn 
what  an  abyss  of  misery  lies  hidden  under  the  romance  and 
the  splendour  of  war.  We  particularly  recommend  the  study 
to  those  who  can  never  share  its  dangers.  They  are  often — shall 
we  say  therefore  ? — the  greatest  admirers  of  its  splendour  and 
romance ;  and  the  least  scrupulous  as  to  the  sentiments  or  the 
measures  that  render  it  inevitable. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  must  enquire,  what  were  the 
dispositions  of  the  German  people  towards  France  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  French  Revolution  ?  It  might  have  been 
imagined  that  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  would  have  left  their 
minds  full  of  bitter  resentment  and  antipathy  ;  but  this  was  not 
so.  The  unequalled  prestige  enjoyed  by  that  monarch,  and  by  his 
country  in  his  day,  overcame  every  other  feeling.  France  not  only 
occupied  the  largest  place  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  but  was  the  object 
of  general  imitation.  French  was  the  language  of  good  society 
throughout  Germany ;  no  one  was  welcome  at  the  table  of  Kaunitz 
who  did  not  speak  it.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  affected  to  be  hardly 
able  to  speak  German ;  and  we  all  know  what  were  the  tastes  of 
his  illustrious  brother.  Even  the  men  of  letters  who  hung  about 
the  small  courts,  like  Zimmerman,  addressed  their  fade  and  sen¬ 
timental  flattery  to  the  women,  in  stiff  and  cumbrous  French. 
In  science,  letters,  and  art,  Germany  was  the  willing  pupil  and 
tributary  of  France.  Nor  were  the  ideas  which  led  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution  unwelcome  there. 
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*  The  great  events  in  France,’  says  the  venerable  Jacobs  of  Gotha, 

'  had  from  the  first  seized  upon  all  minds.  Most  men  rejoiced  in  the 
revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  that  ill-governed  country ;  opinions 
hitherto  confined  to  books,  like  an  occult  science,  and  now  proclaimed 
from  the  tribune,  found  general  sympathy ;  and  the  number  of  those  in 
favour  of  the  old  absolutism  was  very  small.  Gradually,  however, 
people  of  sense  and  humanity  were  alienated  from  the  cause  :  And  the 
fate  of  men  of  science  and  letters  made,  naturally  enough,  a  profound 
impression  in  Germany.’ 

There  is  a  letter  of  Goethe’s,  written  ini 793,  lately  published,  in 
which,  with  the  good  sense  that  always  distinguished  him,  he  says 
— ‘  Mr  Sieveking  may  be  a  rich  man  and  a  clever  man ;  but  he  has 
‘  not  got  far  enough  to  perceive  that  the  song  “  Allons,  enfans," 

‘  &c.,  is  not  suited  to  well-to-do  people  in  any  language  ;  but  was 
‘  written  and  composed  for  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of 
‘  poor  devils.  That  song,  at  a  well-furnished  table,  seems  to  me 
‘  like  “  Pain  bis,  et  lil^te,"  as  the  motto  of  a  rich  man  ;  or 
‘  “  JVenig,  aher  mit  RechC’  (Little  but  justly),  as  that  of  an 
‘  arch- Jew.’  So  that  it  appears  that  the  Marseillaise  was  then  in 
favour  with  those  opulent  and  honourable  citizens  of  Hamburg, 
of  whom  the  family  of  Sieveking  may  be  taken  to  have  been, 
as  it  still  is,  the  type  and  the  ornament.  They  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  enough  afterwards,  for  estimating  the  practical  value  of 
the  sentiments  it  inspired. 

'fhe  feelings  of  hostility  and  fear  with  which  the  French  have 
been,  and  indeed  still  are  (though  in  a  mitigated  degree)  regarded 
throughout  Germany,  are  to  be  attributed,  we  think,  entirely  to  • 
Napoleon’s  domination.  They  arose  out  of  the  unfavourable 
view  of  the  French  character  which  the  conquered  people  w’ere 
certain  to  receive  from  conquering  armies,  and  from  the  herd 
of  overbearing  and  unprincipled  adventurers  whom  those  armies 
planted  among  them.  The  fierce  resentment  which  burst  forth 
in  1812-13,  was  the  result  of  recent  injury ;  and  not  at  all  of 
any  older  or  fanciful  antipathy. 

‘  Five  years  had  now  elapsed,’  says  Droysen,  *  since  Europe  rose  up 
to  put  down  that  Revolution  which,  whatever  were  its  deformities  and 
excesses,  gave  utterance  and  effect  to  ideas  for  which  the  traditionary 
power  of  the  old  states  was  no  match.  Where  were  now  the  haughty 
threats  of  the  princes  and  their  courts  ?  Where  the  arrogant  pedantry 
of  the  old  art  of  war,  or  the  high-sounding  commonplaces  of  the  far- 
famed  wisdom  of  cabinets  ?  Old  Europe  had  lost  all  consistence. 

‘  Nor  w’as  this  all.  The  “  terror”  was  over.  Though  the  internal 
affairs  of  France  were  still  without  form  or  order,  it  was  evident  that  a 
new  basis  of  civil  and  political  life  had  been  secured,  in  harmony  with 
ideas  universally  diffused,  and  wants  universally  felt,  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  principles  of  religious  toleration,  freedom  of  thought  and 
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coniicience,  and  equality  before  the  law,  which  had  been  accepted  by  all 
pnlig;htened  men,  were  now  reduced  from  theory  to  practice.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  youth,  the  hopes  of  philanthropists,  and  the  instincts  of  the 
people,  were  in  favour  of  the  state  which  now  began  to  extricate  itself 
out  of  the  chaos  of  the  Revolution. 

‘  “  You  have  only  the  nobles  against  yon,”  said  a  Prussian  minister  to 
the  French  ambassador ;  *  “  the  King  and  the  people  are  openly  for 
France.  The  revolution  which  you  have  made  from  below  upwards, 
will  be  slowly  accomplished  in  Prussia  from  above  downwards ;  the 
King  is  a  democrat,  after  bis  fashion ;  he  is  incessantly  endeavouring 
to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  hut  by  slow  means.  In  a  few 
years  feudal  rights  will  cease  to  exist  in  Prussia.”  ’ 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  political  state  of  Germany,  and  in 
what  manner  did  her  princes  prepare  to  resist  or  counteract  the 
progress  of  opinions  so  menacing  to  their  power  ? 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  recollect  the  cynical  description  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Rastadt,  contained  in  Lang’s 
Memoirs  ;  ‘  a  work,’  says  Droysen,  ‘  on  this  as  on  other  points 
‘  more  deserving  of  credit  than  our  national  pride  is  willing 
‘  to  admit.’  The  baseness  and  degradation,  the  treachery  and 
dishonesty,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  system  at  that 
assembly,  were  now  put  into  infamous  practice.  The  Emperor 
had  signed  the  peace  of  Luneville  without  consulting  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Empire ;  and,  strange  to  say,  had  been  rewarded 
with  their  thanks.  By  this  treaty,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
was  ceded  to  France,  and  compensation,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  at  Rastadt,  was  to  be  granted  to  the  lesser 
princes  thus  dispossessed  of  their  hereditary  domains.  The  so¬ 
vereigns  saw  the  tempting  spoil  within  reach,  and  thought  only 
by  whose  aid  they  could  grasp  it.  They  turned  with  shameless 
solicitations  to  Paris — each  against  his  neighbour.  ‘  At  Paris,’ 
says  Herr  von  Gagern,  ‘  in  the  garret  of  a  certain  Matthieu, 
‘  from  Strasburg,  a  tool  of  Talleyrand’s,  were  our  provinces  cut 
‘  up  and  parcelled  out’ 

On  the  25th  February  1803,  the  resolution  of  the  deputation 
of  the  Empire  was  presented  to  the  Diet ;  accepted  on  the  24th 
March  ;  and  ratified  by  the  Emperor  on  the  27th  April : 

‘  And  thus  was  concluded,’  says  Droysen,  ‘  the  most  unjust  and  the 
must  disastrous  work  recorded  in  German  history. 

‘  The  Empire  lost  about  1200  square  miles  of  territory,  containing 
four  millions  of  souls.  The  so-called  indemnities  awarded  to  the  princes, 
consisted  of  the  plunder  of  the  church  property  within  their  newly  ac¬ 
quired  dominions,  of  the  free  cities,  and  even  the  Hanse  towns,  which 
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were  handed  over  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  their  new  masters.  The 
electoral  college,  too,  was  totally  altered ;  in  short,  the  political  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  Empire  was  accomplished,  and  the  semblance  of 
union  among  its  members  only  served  to  facilitate  the  further  en- 
feebleraent  and  ruin  of  the  several  states.  Germany,  like  France,  bad 
thus  her  revolution ;  But  in  the  latter  it  was  effected  hy  the  people ; 
in  the  former  by  the  princes.  Rights  and  privileges,  property  and  tra¬ 
dition,  were  equally  trampled  under  foot.  In  Germany,  as  in  France, 
the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  land  was  sacrificed ;  but  without  the 
smallest  advantage  to  the  people,  and  wholly  without  their  co-operation. 

‘  To  complete  the  miserable  picture  of  the  times — the  secularised 
churches  and  convents  were  plundered  and  sold  to  Jews ;  their  altar- 
pieces,  and  reliquaries,  and  painted  windows,  transferred  to  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  “  distinguished  amateurs,’’  and  their  ancient  archives  and  ma¬ 
nuscripts  sold  for  waste  paper.’ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  dissolution  of  that  old  feudal  cor¬ 
poration,  called  ‘  the  Empire,*  was  not  only  inevitable,  but  de¬ 
sirable  :  It  had  survived  all  the  conditions  of  its  existence.  But 
the  change  was  accomplished  in  a  manner  equally  disgraceful  to 
the  honour,  and  destructive  of  the  energies  of  the  nation.  T'hough 
existing  rights  were  wholly  disregarded,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  reform  old  abuses,  or  to  introduce  new  and  improved  institu¬ 
tions  ;  dynastic  interests  were  the  only  ones  consulted. 

The  sovereigns  of  Germany  had  indeed  cut  away  the  only 
ground,  on  which  any  consistent  defence  of  legitimacy  could  be 
made,  from  under  their  feet.  They  had  adopted  the  destructive 
principles,  and  had  shared  the  spoil,  of  the  French  Revolution. 
They  had  recognised  no  right  but  the  right  of  the  strongest ; 
and  it  now  remained  to  be  seen  in  whose  hands  that  right  would 
ultimately  be  vested.  With  the  rapacity  which  grows  rank  on 
the  soil  of  unjust  gain,  all  were  striving  for  more.  Austria  had 
not  abandoned  her  designs  on  Bavaria ;  Prussia  longed  to 
round  her  territory  with  Hanover;  the  small  princes  were  greedy 
to  swallow  up  the  still  smaller,  as  they  had  already  done  the  free 
cities  and  the  dominions  of  the  church.  And  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  they  claimed  not  only  the  allegiance  but  the  attachment  of 
subjects  to  whom  they  were  strangers,  and  whom  they  had  for¬ 
cibly  wrested  from  their  legitimate  masters. 

So  great  was  the  want  of  all  union  and  sympathy  between 
the  several  states,  that  when,  in  1803,  Bonaparte  seized  upon 
Hanover,  the  Empire  looked  on  in  silence.  No  attempt  was 
made  by  the  neighbouring  states  (who  might  have  beheld  in 
this  the  fate  reserved  for  themselves)  to  succour  the  brave  Ha¬ 
noverians  ;  there  followed  nothing  but  words  from  insulted 
Prussia.  In  1840,  misunderstandings  arose  between  France 
and  Austria ;  yet,  even  then,  no  complaints  of  this  act  of  vio- 
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lence  were  heard  from  the  latter :  On  the  contrary,  a  general  sa¬ 
tisfaction  prevailed,  that  the  ambition  of  Prussia,  whose  designs 
on  Hanover  were  well  known,  had  received  such  a  check  ! 

Meanwhile,  a  tendency  to  combination  among  the  lesser 
powers  of  Germany  (Kleindeutschland)  was  already  perceptible. 

It  soon  produced  the  Protectorate  of  France,  and  the  Confede-  ' 
ration  of  the  Rhine. 

It  had  been  confidently  expected  that  the  cabinet  of  Vienna 
would  unite  with  England  and  Russia.  But  the  state  of  that 
cabinet,  as  described  by  those  most  deeply  versed  in  its  secrets, 
was  such,  that  no  reliance  whatever  could  be  placed  on  it.  War, 
conquest,  and  the  exclusively  military  spirit  engendered  by 
them — a  spirit  compounded  of  blind  mechanical  routine,  and 
a  sort  of  deification  of  brute  force — were  the  chief  causes  of  the 
degradation  of  Prussia.  The  causes  of  the  corruption  of  Austria 
were  more  remote  and  complicated.  Among  them,  however,  we 
may  venture  to  assign  the  reaction,  following  on  the  humane,  but 
rash  and  premature,  attempts  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  to  force  upon 
a  backward  people  reforms  which  they  were  wholly  unable  to 
appreciate.  The  tragical  history  of  that  illustrious  martyr  to  a 
passionate,  but  most  autocratic  philanthropy,  and  an  over-estimate 
of  the  power  of  men  to  understand  their  own  interests,  has  yet 
to  be  written  ;  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  think  that  good 
government  can  co-exist  with  popular  ignorance  and  stupidity. 
The  violent  prejudice  thus  excited  against  every  thing  like 
improvement,  threw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  its  most  in¬ 
veterate  enemies.  The  result  was  not  difficult  to  foresee.  It 
was  one  among  the  many  ‘  felicities’  which  marked  the  early 
career  of  Napoleon.  He  trusted,  not  without  reason,  to  the 
torpor,  inefficiency,  and  corruption  of  the  Austrian  ministry. 

At  length  Russia  and  Austria  did  declare  war  upon  France. 
But  it  was  still  doubtful  to  which  side  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wiir- 
tenberg,  and  Baden  would  incline.  While  the  dispositions  of 
these  powers,  whom  it  was  so  important  to  conciliate,  were  yet  in 
suspense,  the  Austrian  general.  Prince  Sch war tzen berg,  never¬ 
theless,  entered  Munich,  and  peremptorily  demanded  that  the 
Bavarian  troops  should  immediately  join  those  under  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  offering  in  return  the  protection  and  guarantie  of  Austria; 
—  Austria,  which  for  centuries  had  never  for  an  instant  re¬ 
nounced  its  projects  on  Bavaria  !  The  unfortunate  Elector,  un¬ 
able  either  to  trust  these  invaders  or  to  resist  them,  wrote  with 
his  own  hand,  to  ‘  entreat  on  his  knees  ’  (kniefallig)  to  be 
allowed  to  maintain  his  neutrality,  for  that  his  son  was  travelling 
in  France.  ‘  A  father,  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  despair, 
*  implores  mercy  for  his  son  !’  He  hastened,  however,  to  Wiirz- 
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burg  to  call  out  his  Franconian  troops :  and  on  the  same  day 
the  Austrian  army  crossed  the  Inn,  in  grand  divisions,  *to  take 
‘  up  the  fine  position  of  Ulm!’  levying  contributions  on  their  way, 
and  paying  Bavarian  peasants  with  Austrian  paper  money,  which 
in  Austria  itself  was  not  worth  thirty  per  cent.  After  this,  who 
can  wonder  at  the  alienation  of  Bavaria  from  the  common  cause 
of  Germany,  or  the  alacrity  with  which  she  joined  the  banner 
of  France  ? 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  keen  eye  of  Napoleon  over¬ 
looked  the  advantages  which  the  conduct  of  German  to  Ger¬ 
man  thus  threw  into  his  hands.  *  The  invasion  of  Bavaria,’  said 
his  ambassador,  ‘  sufficiently  demonstrates  what  are  the  designs 
‘  of  Austria.’  And  Napoleon  declared,  ‘  that  he  would  defend 
‘  the  independence  and  security  of  Germany^  against  Austria.’  'Fo 
WUrtenberg  and  Baden,  Austria  merely  announced  her  regret 
that  she  could  afibrd  them  no  protection  ;  they  must  decide  for 
themselves  what  to  do  in  this  extremity.  Ney  was  before  Stutt¬ 
gart,  and  demanded  contributions.  I'he  Elector  replied,  that 
he  could  not  comply  with  the  terms  proposed.  ‘  But  your 
‘  country  can,’  replied  Napoleon,  ‘  and  I  will  protect  you  against 
‘  your  Estates.’  VVurtenberg  and  Baden  soon  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Bavaria,  and  joined  Napoleon. 

The  first  great  blow  fell  upon  Austria.  The  30th  of  October 
witnessed  Mack’s  capitulation  at  Dim.  On  the  2d  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  buttle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought :  and  with  that  dis¬ 
astrous  battle,  Frajicis  gave  up  all  for  lost.  The  Emperor 
of  Germany  resolved  to  go  in  person  to  the  enemy’s  head¬ 
quarters,  to  sue  for  peace.  He  went,  accompanied  by  one 
aide-de-camp.  His  air — never  remarkable  for  dignity  or  grace 
— was  now  such  as  to  inspire  pity.  In  this  abject  state  the  head 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  received  by  Napoleon,  surround¬ 
ed  by  all  his  generals,  and  invested  with  all  the  pomp  of  supreme 
power.  The  conqueror,  however,  was  gracious ;  and  not  only 
forgave  him,  but  promised  him  peace  ‘  on  reasonable  terms.’ 
The  first  of  these  was,  the  immediate  removal  of  the  Russian 
troops  from  Austria.  It  is  affirmed  by  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene,  that  the  Emperor,  on  his  return  from  this  humilia¬ 
ting  conference,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  being  relieved 
from  one  fear ;  namely,  that  Bonaparte  should  ask  the  hand  of 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  fur  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy. 

‘  No,’  exclaimed  he ;  ‘  sooner  should  he  have  stripped  me  of 
‘  every  thing — I  would  rather  have  become  a  private  gentleman  1’ 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  time,  Prussia  had  been  vacillat¬ 
ing.  Had  she  been  able  to  throw  into  the  scale  the  moral  weight  of 
disinterestedness  and  justice,  she  might  perhaps,  even  then,  have 
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imposed  peace  on  Europe ;  But  her  conduct,  especially  with 
regard  to  Hanover,  had  deprived  her  of  this  preponderance. 
Her  anxiety  for  neutrality  was  ascribed  to  weakness ;  and  her 
efforts  to  preserve  peace  were  turned  against  her  by  both  parties. 

Her  prime-minister,  Haugwitz,  was  dispatched  to  congratulate 
Napoleon  on  his  victory  over  Austria;  and  the  reception  he  met 
with  was  as  insulting  as  his  errand  was  despicable.  ‘  You  want 
‘  to  be  the  allies  of  all  the  world  !’  said  the  haughty  conqueror, 
— adding,  that  he  would  forgive  what  was  past  on  one  condition  : 
Prussia  must  immediately  form  an  indissoluble  union  with  France, 
and,  as  a  pledge  of  her  sincerity,  occupy  Hanover.  On  the  15th 
December,  Haugwitz  accordingly  signed  a  treaty,  containing  the 
following  clause: — ‘Prussia  takes  Hanover;  giving  Ansbach 
‘  to  Bavaria,  Cleves  and  Neuchatel  to  France.’  On  returning  to 
Berlin  from  this  sorry  mission,  the  minister  was  insulted  in  the 
King’s  antechamber,  and  his  house  nearly  pulled  down  by  the  ex¬ 
asperated  populace  ;  the  court,  with  the  exception  of  the  King, 
showed  so  marked  an  aversion  to  him,  that  he  actually  entreated 
the  King  not  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  to  allow  him  to  retire 
from  his  service.  But  what  availed  all  this?  The  cabinet, 
after  long  deliberation,  decided  ‘  to  occupy  Hanover  for  the 
present !’  Every  step  taken  plunged  the  country  into  deeper 
embarrassment;  friends  were  alienated,  and  foes  embittered. 

Dn  the  ‘26th  December,  the  Emperor  Francis  concluded  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  bought  with  enormous  sacrifices.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  fall  of  Ulm,  the  Elector  Arch-chancellor  had 
issued  an  address,  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  all  good  Ger¬ 
mans  ‘  to  endeavour  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  empire,  and 
‘  obedience  to  its  ancient  laws.’  But  already,  as  we  have  seen, 
Baden,  VViirtenberg,  and  Bavaria,  had  allied  themselves  with 
Napoleon  ;  the  two  latter  had  received  from  him  the  title  of 
King,  the  former  that  of  Grand-Duke,  with  the  condition  of 
‘  absolute  sovereignty,  the  same  as  that  of  Austria  and  Prussia,’ 
attached  to  the  new  crowns.  And  all  this  had  been  done  without 
any  reference  to  the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The  Empire  was 
indeed  defunct. 

Then  followed  the  intermarriages  of  the  sovereign  houses  with 
the  Corsican  family,  in  which  Bavaria  led  the  way.  The  princes 
of  Germany  became  the  courtiers  of  the  Tuilleries:  where  the 
hard  hands  of  soldiers  of  fortune  were  never  tired  of  grasping 
the  bribes,  w'hich,  wrung  from  the  wretched  people  of  Ger¬ 
many,  were  to  be  spent  in  riveting  their  chains.  On  the  12th 
July  1806,  sixteen  German  princes  signed  the  Act  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine,  which  Napoleon  ratified  on  the  19th.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  Emperor  Francis  abdicated  the  throne  of 
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Germany.  Once  more — once,  and  no  more — did  *  the  elected 

*  Roman  Emperor,  in  all  times  the  Augmentor  of  the  empire’ 
(Mchrer  des  Jieichs),  speak  to  Germany.  He  said,  ‘  We  hold  it 

*  due  to  our  principles  and  our  honour  to  renounce  a  throne  which 

*  could  have  value  in  our  eyes  only  so  long  as  we  were  able  to 

*  respond  to  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  the  electors,  princes, 

*  and  estates,  and  to  fulfil  our  obligations  towards  them,’  &c.  &c. 

The  sixteen  princes  above  mentioned  now  formed  a  league  of 
independent  sovereigns.  Frankfurt  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
Confederation  and  its  discussions.  The  fundamental  statutes,  or 
constitution,  of  this  body  never  appeared  ;  but  Napoleon  became 
its  protector,  ‘  solely  from  pacific  motives,’  &c.  &c. ;  and  a 
treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  confederate  prin¬ 
ces  and  ‘  the  French  Empire.’  They  were  rewarded  with  ad¬ 
ditional  territory,  and  with  other  marks  of  favour.  The  dominions 
of  sixty-seven  princes  and  counts,  immediate  feudatories  of  the 
Empire,  the  lands  of  the  two  great  religious  orders,  the  cities 
of  Frankfurt  and  NUrnberg,  were  partitioned  out  among  the 
sixteen.  The  other  German  sovereigns  were  told  that  they 
were  free  to  join  the  Confederation. 

Having  thus  secured  his  tools,  Napoleon  took  care  that  they 
should  be  efficient  ones  ;  and  that  they  should  never  be  able  to 
allege  want  of  power  to  extort  from  their  subjects  whatever  it 
might  suit  him  to  demand.  He  declared  tliat  he  did  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire ;  but  acknowledged  the  *  sou- 
‘  verainete  entiere  et  absolue'  of  each  prince.  The  Emperor  Francis 
had  already  absolved  all  the  estates  of  the  Empire,  the  members 
of  the  imperial  chamber,  (Reichskammergericht,)  and  the  other 
servants  of  the  Empire,  from  their  oath  and  allegiance  :  So  that 
Germany  was  now  broken  up  into  as  many  separate  states  as 
remained  unincorporated  in  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

Such  was  the  end — such  the  unhonoured  obsequies  of  the 
most  ancient  and  august  Empire  of  the  German  Nation ;  once 
the  pride  of  Christendom,  and  the  shield  of  a  brave  and  loyal 
people  !  So  long  as  the  name  even  of  a  supreme  head  of  the 
empire  remained,  the  people,  however  divided  by  dynastic  in¬ 
terests,  had  a  point  of  political  unity,  and  a  claim  on  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Chief  of  the  Empire. 

‘  Now  were  felt/  says  Arndt,  ‘  the  sins  of  the  last  five  or  ten  years. 
The  corruption,  the  ruin,  was  complete  and  overwhelming.  The 
princes  withdrew  from  the  struggle  for  the  common  cause  of  Germany. 
Cowardly  and  rapacious,  they  saw  not  what  they  lost.  The  people 
were  dishonoured  and  insulted  ;  the  ancient  fortresses  pulled  down ; 
Germany  lay  defenceless,  divided  and  bleeding ; — great  in  nothing  but 
recollections.  On  the  other  side,  the  enemy  built  forts  and  castles, 
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bridges  and  custom-houses  ;  lorded  it  over  the  Rhine  and  its  princes ; 
tore  citizens  from  their  homes  in  the  midst  of  peace  to  lawless  execu¬ 
tions,  and  ordered  German  sovereigns  to  Paris  and  Maintz  like  valets. 
The  last  feeling  of  honour  and  nationality  was  dead.’ 

‘It  seemed  to  be  understood,’  adds  Droysen  in  the  same  spirit,  ‘that  the 
fall  of  the  empire  involved  the  abolition  of  all  territorial  rights  and  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  that  the  deelaration  of  absolute  sovereignty  which  Napoleon 
had  launched  against  Germany,  was  of  force  to  free  her  princes  from 
all  the  checks  and  obligations,  in  virtue  of  which  they  held  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  their  forefathers.  They  had  now,  indeed,  absolute  sovereignty 
in  name,  but  which  of  them  was  strong  enough  to  assert  it  against  ex¬ 
ternal  aggression  ?  They  had  been  eager  to  shake  off  the  legitimate 
supremacy  of  their  Emperor ;  now  the  iron  yoke  of  a  foreign  “  protector” 
was  on  their  necks,  and  they  were  fain  to  seek  compensation  for  the 
perpetual  humiliations  to  which  they  were  exposed,  in  arbitrary  acts 
towards  the  subjects  whom  he  had  delivered  over  to  their  caprice,  or 
to  the  still  worse  oppressions  which  he  might  choose  to  enjoin  upon 
them. 

‘  We  shall  see  hereafter  the  good  that  sprang  out  of  all  this  evil ;  but 
that  was  furthest  from  the  intentions  of  the  despot.  All  that  he  desired 
was,  to  extort  supplies  from  these  princes  and  their  lands ;  to  break 
them  in  to  obedience,  to  hold  them  in  complete  subjection.  Shortly 
after  the  peace  of  Presburg,  when  new  misunderstandings  with  Austria 
arose,  and  Napoleon  required  that  the  whole  French  army  should  be  fed 
by  Germany,  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  resisted  the  demands  of  the 
French  general ;  on  which  he  was  told  that  “  he  owed  so  much  to  the 
Emperor,  that  he  ought  to  esteem  himself  fortunate  in  an  opportunity 
of  showing  his  gratitude.” 

*  Yet  even  now  Germany  had  not  reached  the  lowest  depth  of  degra¬ 
dation  ;  she  had  to  be  trodden  out  and  winnowed  before  she  could  be 
regenerated.  Not  that  the  people  were  morally  degraded  :  they  had  will, 
force,  and  indignation,  but  their  hal)itnal  sense  of  duty  to  their  rulers 
kept  them  quiet ;  they  had  no  other  way  of  displaying  their  moral 
strength  than  by  endurance.’ 

We  give  this  on  the  authority  not  only  of  M.  Droysen,  but 
of  numerous  other  writers.  We  must  confess,  however,  that 
highly  as  we  value  the  ‘  habitual  sense  of  duty  to  rulers,’  as 
well  as  the  faculty  of  ‘  endurance’  when  calamity  is  inevit¬ 
able,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  these  virtues  were  pushed  to  a 
very  remarkable  extent,  considering  the  intolerable  provoca¬ 
tion,  and  the  great  length  of  time  during  which  it  was  borne.  A 
people  trained  in  greater  freedom  of  thought  and  independence  of 
action  would  have  sooner  seen  that  the  moment  for  duty  to  rulers 
who  had  forgotten  all  duty  to  them,  was  over;  and  that  the  time 
for  spontaneous  action  had  arrived.  Without,  therefore,  in  the 
least  degree  undervaluing  the  heroic  patriotism  displayed  by 
Germany  in  1812  and  1813,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  little 
less  tendency  in  modern  German  writers,  especially  Prussians,  to 
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the  old  vice  of  self-laudation.  They  did,  at  last,  what  all  men  must 
do,  whose  country  labours  under  an  insufferable  yoke  ;  and  they 
did  it  with  steady  devotedness :  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  conqueror’s  star  was  then  no  longer  in  the  ascendant ;  and 
that  he  had  begun  to  give  proof  of  that  heaven-sent  madness 
which  is  the  harbinger  of  perdition.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
corruption  and  backwardness  of  Austria:  But  Austria  alone, 
under  her  great  captain,  the  illustrious  Archduke  Charles,  dared 
to  stand  up  against  Napoleon  single-handed,  while  in  the  very 
height  of  his  yet  unbroken  power.  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole 
country  was  feeble  and  languid,  and,  for  a  time,  paralysed. 
Cioethe  says,  in  a  letter  dated  1804,  ‘  The  whole  of  Germany  is 
‘  divided  among  the  mischievous,  the  timorous,  and  the  indif- 
‘  ferent.’  Droysen’s  expression  would  appear  to  countenance 
the  writers  who  assume  a  totally  different  moral  condition  in 
the  people,  and  in  the  higher  classes ;  always  (need  we  say  ?) 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  But  Stein  and  W.  von  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau — the  men  who  never  de¬ 
spaired  of  their  country,  and  at  length  saved  it — were  not  men 
of  the  people;  nor,  admirably  as  the  people  obeyed  their  call,  do 
we  hud  any  trace  of  an  attempt  at  spontaneous  movement  among 
them.  It  is  time  that  these  class  antipathies  should  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  same  contempt  as  national  antipathies — whenever 
they  rest  upon  no  better  basis. 

The  only  instructive  inquiry  is,  what  were  the  means,  by  which 
a  nation,  once  conspicuous  for  hardihood  and  energy,  had  been 
brought  into  this  state  of  feebleness  and  lethargy.  Among  the 
causes  usually  assigned, we  find,  long  and  fierce  religious  wars;  fre¬ 
quent  struggles  between  the  nobles  and  the  people  ;  an  exclusive 
municipal  spirit,  leading  to  the  isolation  of  interests  and  sympa¬ 
thies  ;  in  short,  the  long  and  general  distraction,  by  which  the 
country  had  been  physically  and  morally  wearied,  bewildered, 
and  exhausted. 

‘  For  a  long  time,’  says  a  German  writer,  ‘  the  opulent  and  pacific 
inhabitants  of  the  imperial  cities  had  been  well  content  to  purchase  im¬ 
munity  from  all  waidike  toils,  by  hiring  bands  of  mercenaries,  led  by 
noble,  often  princely,  condottieri.  Such  a  soldiery  was,  of  course,  emi¬ 
nently  unnational,  and  consequently  wholly  without  political  ideas  or 
attachments.  Indeed,  the  character  of  the  century  extending  from  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  to  that  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  one  of  feeble¬ 
ness  and  indifference.  Even  the  wars  partook  of  this  character.  No 
great  principle — not  even  an  earnest  popular  feeling — was  engaged  in 
them.  The  French  Revolutionary  war  once  more  showed  the  world 
how  unconquerable  is  an  army  inspired  by  an  idea.’ 

But  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  just  opinion  of  a  country  so  ex- 
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tensively  and  profoundly  subject  to  intellectual  influences  as  Ger¬ 
many,  without  taking  into  account  the  state  and  tendencies  of  its 
literature.  If  it  be  true  that  the  literature  of  a  nation  must  always 
be  the  exponent  of  its  character  and  sentiments,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  it  powerfully  reacts  on  them ;  and  of  this,  we  think,  proof 
enough  is  not  wanting  at  this  day.  It  is  important,  there¬ 
fore,  to  learn  what  literary  tastes  had  been  formed,  and  what 
literary  influences  exercised,  at  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  French  Revolution. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  higher  classes  of  Ger¬ 
many  ‘  had  sunk  their  own  nationality  in  that  of  France.’  While 
the  noble  language  which  Luther  had  built  up,  was  almost  ig¬ 
nored  by  *  good  society’  and  regarded  as  a  plebeian  dialect, 
Frederic  the  Great  had  done  all  he  could  to  give  currency  and 
authority  to  the  literature  of  France,  then  at  the  pinnacle  of  its 
brilliancy,  and  also  of  its  profligacy.  The  result  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  for  Germany  had  little  to  oppose  to  the  foreign 
torrent,  nor  could  that  little  obtain  a  bearing  among  the  more 
authoritative  classes  of  society.  So  deeply  seated,  however,  was 
the  unchangeable  dissimilarity  of  the  two  nations,  that  the  views 
of  life  and  society  which  were  thus  introduced,  assumed  a  totally 
different  colour  in  passing  through  their  new  medium.  Licen¬ 
tiousness  took  a  form  in  Germany  suited  to  the  speculative, 
poetical,  and  affectionate  character  of  the  people. 

In  all  the  'I'eutonic  races,  however  otherwise  modified,  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  attached  to  domestic  life  and  the  domestic  re¬ 
lations,  is  that  perhaps  by  which  they  are  most  distinguished  from 
the  nations  of  Roman  descent.  Thus  in  France,  marriage  had 
come  to  be  regarded  without  hesitation,  as  a  matter  of  external 
convenience  and  utility.  Making  no  appeal  to  the  sentiments, 
and  possessing  no  inward  force  or  sanctity,  it  furnished  the  ro¬ 
mance  writer  or  the  dramatist  with  a  groundwork  for  the  gay  and 
amusing  intricacies  of  his  plot,  or  with  an  interminable  theme  for 
wit  and  satire,  bright  and  hard  as  tempered  steel.  This  ticklish 
question,  once  put  upon  the  anvil  for  discussion,  was  very  differently 
handled  in  Germany.  The  relation  between  the  sexes  there  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  refined  analysis  and  intrepid  logic.  W’riters 
and  readers  shrank  from  no  novelty  and  no  paradox.  The  imagi¬ 
nation,  feelings,  and  passions  were  systematically  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  reason,  whose  jurisdiction  in  ‘affairs  of  the  heart* 
was  denied  altogether;  and  from  traditionary  morality,  which  was 
regarded  as  blind  and  narrow  prejudice.  Almost  every  relation 
and  condition  of  social  life  was  called  in  question,  and  grave  prac¬ 
tical  problems  were  propounded,  more  frequently  (need  we  add  ?) 
than  solved. 
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An  institution  or  estate  pre-eminently  requiring  the  perpetual 
presence  of  good  sense,  self-control,  moderate  expectations,  and 
a  firm  and  humble  preparation  for  evil  and  weary  hours,  was  not 
likely  to  fare  better  in  the  hands  of  the  speculative  sentimen¬ 
talists  of  Germany,  than  in  those  of  the  scotiing  wits  of  Franco. 
Every  form  of  tedium  and  unhappiness  which  marriage  cun  bring, 
has  accordingly  been  exhibited  by  them,  and  every  conceivable 
mode  of  escape  or  mitigation,  direct  or  indirect,  suggested.  They 
did  not  wait,  till  personal  suffering  had  misled  the  most  eloquent  of 
living  French  writers  into  that  impasse,  or  till  the  feebler  herd  of 
her  admirers  and  imitators  had  invited  the  public  to  the  spectacle 
of  their  sorrows  and  disappointments.  A  tone  of  whining  senti¬ 
mentality  was  thus  given  to  books  and  men — the  worst,  because 
the  most  insidious  form  that  selfishness  can  assume.  *  The  history 

*  of  the  human  heart,’  says  an  ingenious  critic,*  *  as  it  manifests 
‘  itself  in  the  individual,  was  held  to  be  more  important  than  the 
‘  history  of  mankind.  Vanity  and  affectation  were  called  into 
‘  play  to  enhance  the  effect  of  these  new  creations.  The  poison 
‘  of  sentimentality  {Enipjindelei),  generated  by  peculiar  circum- 

*  stances  in  a  body  originally  robust,  spread,  and  caused  an 

*  epidemy  which  is  still  not  entirely  eradicated  from  Germany, 

‘  so  prone  to  catch  this  disease,  ana  to  exhibit  it  under  the  most 

*  singular  forms At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Goethe’s 
IVerther,  the  national  mind  was  in  a  peculiarly  morbid  and  sus¬ 
ceptible  state.  What  reader  of  German  is  not  familiar  with  the 
strange  appearances  of  the  ‘  Sturm  und  Drang  Ptriode  ?’  The 
discussion  of  public  questions,  the  participation  in  public  busi¬ 
ness,  (at  once  the  fruitful  source,  and  the  safe  employment,  of  a 
nation’s  energy,)  were  forbidden  to  the  people  of  Germany;  yet  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  not  feel  the  vibration  of  that 
earthquake  which  shook  the  foundations  of  every  received  opinion 
and  every  established  institution.  The  result  was  a  sort  of  feeble 
fermentation  ;  a  morbid  enthusiasm  {Schrurmerei),  of  which  the 
small  world  of  self  was  the  object ; — an  eternal  ‘subjective’  study; 
— and,  at  the  same  time,  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  weakness, 
and  a  dread  of  every  assault  of  truth  and  reason,  whence  alone 

'  healing  could  come.  Men  seemed  designedly  to  lay  aside  all 
virility  of  character,  and  to  outdo  the  weakest  woman  in  flaccid 
self-abandonment.  Fortitude,  energy,  self-control,  were  treated 
as  proofs  of  a  hard,  cold,  prosaic  nature,  and  were  looked  on  with 
scorn.  ‘  The  influence  of  Werther,'  says  Professor  Wolff',  ‘  was 
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‘  incomparably  greater  on  the  life,  than  on' the  literature,  of  that 
‘  period.’ 

The  good  sense  which  was  pre-eminent  among  the  many 
gifts  showered  on  Goethe,  soon  led  him  to  perceive  all  that 
was  false  and  pernicious  in  his  own  work.  With  his  usual 
*  subjective’  way  of  looking  at  things  (not  to  use  a  harsher 
word),  Goethe  always  treated  the  production  of  JVerther  as 
a  sort  of  morbid  crisis — a  means  of  throwing  off  certain  pec¬ 
cant  moral  humours,  of  which  he  was  well  pleased  to  be  rid. 
But  he  was  implacable  towards  those  who  set  themselves  to  ape 
and  caricature  what  had  burst  from  him  as  a  real,  and,  as  he  de¬ 
clared,  painful  confession.  The  contempt  with  which  he  always 
spoke  of  the  ‘  Literatur  der  Empfindsamheit^  is  well  known ; 
but,  unfortunately,  poisons  operate  more  rapidly  and  more  po¬ 
tently  than  antidotes ;  nor  did  all  his  scorn  of  the  sentimental 
school  correct  the  mischief  done  by  his  own  beautiful  creation. 

The  grace  and  power  with  which  it  is  written  are  so  incom¬ 
parable,  that  it  would  prove  little  against  a  people  to  have  been 
carried  away  by  it;  but  what  can  explain  or  justify  the  success 
of  such  a  book  as  IVoldemar  i  This  success  would  be  the 
most  astonishing  thing  in  the  world,  were  not  the  production  of 
it  by  a  serene  and  virtuous  philosopher — Jacobi — more  aston¬ 
ishing  still.  Such  a  symptom  shows  the  height  to  which  the 
disease  had  gone.  The  intense  weariness  and  disgust  with  which 
we  toiled  through  it,  lead  us  to  believe  that  very  few  of  our 
readers  have  submitted  to  a  similar  labour.  We  may,  therefore, 
be  excused  for  dwelling  a  few  moments  on  a  work  about  which 
volumes  were  in  its  day  written,  and  over  which,  no  doubt,  rivers 
of  tears  were  shed.  Its  prime  characteristic  is  falsehood.  There 
is  not  a  person  who  is  natural  or  true,  nor  an  action  that  is 
probable.  The  men,  especially  the  hero,  have  no  vestige  of  the 
manly  character — not  even  manly  vices ;  their  ‘  normal  state’  is 
that  of  a  nervous,  fantastic  woman  ;  their  emotions  are  paroxysms 
of  hysterical  and  impotent  violence  ;  they  weep,  sob,  kneel,  fall 
on  the  sofa,  on  each  other’s  necks,  on  the  necks  of  all  their  pure 
and  sublime  heroines,  sometimes  for  joy,  sometimes  for  sorrow — 
sometimes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  without  any  assignable  reason ;  for 
there  are  no  tragical  incidents,  nor  even  any  natural  passions,  to 
account  for  these  demonstrations.  All  the  distresses  in  the  book 
are  the  offspring  of  selfishness  and  vanity,  nursed  into  a  sort  of 
madness;  and  concurring  with  weak  nerves,  weak  intellects,  a 
thorough  prostration  of  character,  and  a  thorough  perversion 
of  views.  We  beg  not  to  be  understood  to  share  the  odious 
and  cynical  notion  of  the  impossibility  of  friendship  between 
persons  of  different  sexes.  Such  friendships  are,  we  know,  not 
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only  not  impossible — they  arc  not  rare ;  but  they  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  reasonable  grounds,  and  conceived  by  reasonable  persons. 
The  assumption  that  a  passion  called  friendship,  which  absorbs 
the  w'hole  being,  and  renders  life  intolerable  out  of  the  sight  of 
its  object,  can  be  entertained  without  prejudice  to  conjugal 
fidelity,  or^to  maiden  freedom  and  purity,  is  the  thing  which 
renders  this  book  peculiarly  absurd,  mischievous,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  characteristic.  Licentious  books,  written  by  vicious  men, 
are  unfortunately  confined  to  no  nation  ;  they  are  of  the  nature 
of  open  warfare,  and  he  who  reads  them  knows  to  what  he  ex¬ 
poses  himself ;  but  this  complete  mis-statement  of  every-day 
facts,  these  radically  false  and  impracticable  views  of  the  nature, 
duties,  and  position  of  either  sex,  inculcated  by  a  man  of  un¬ 
blemished  life,  and  not  only  acquiesced  in,  but  admired  by  num¬ 
bers  of  worthy  people,  is  a  national  Erscheinung  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark.  The  taste  for  such  pernicious  distortion  is  gone  by  ;  and  so 
is  the  state  of  morals  of  which  it  was  at  once  the  offspring  and  the 
nurse.  We  are  sorry  we  have  not  room  for  some  admirable  re¬ 
marks  upon  IVoldemar  by  Frederic  Schlegel.  And  yet,  who  that 
reads  them  would  believe  that  they  are  written  by  the  author  of 
a  work  so  notoriously  immoral,  that  we  have  seen  its  title  used  to 
qualify  the  lax  and  vicious  period  preceding  the  French  inva¬ 
sion?  The  expression,  die  Lucvide  Zeit — ‘  the  Lucinda  time  ’ — 
sufficiently  marks  the  sensation  it  created,  and  the  reprobation  it 
called  forth.  In  this  case,  how'ever,  the  author’s  domestic  rela¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  those  of  several  of  his  friends,  were  of  the  most 
irregular  and  experimental  kind ;  and  of  these  his  novel  may  be 
taken  to  be  a  sort  of  defence.  It  enjoyed  a  degree  of  popularity, 
and  excited  a  degree  of  controversy,  which  are  totally  inexplicable 
from  any  beauty  or  merit  it  possesses.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the 
necessity  of  appreciating  the  state  of  the  public  mind  indicated  by 
its  whilom  reputation,  would  enable  any  one  now  to  go  through 
the  task  of  reading,  or  trying  to  read  it.  It  is  now  fallen  into 
deserved  neglect.  We  observe  with  satisfaction,  that  sensible 
people,  who  lived  through  those  times,  do  not  affect  to  separate 
public  from  private  virtues,  by  the  broad  line  sometimes  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  drawn  between  them.  Tliey  perceived  that  the 
whole  nation  was  enfeebled  ;  and  the  self-indulging  character  of 
private  life  went  far  to  prepare  sober  and  far-sighted  men  for  the 
public  ruin. 

Were  we  disposed  at  present  to  exhibit  German  sentimentalism 
on  its  ludicrous  side,  matter  enough  is  at  hand ;  but  this  is  not  the 
time  or  place  for  it.  We  cannot,  however,  refuse  our  readers  one 
little  trait  recorded  by  Hoffmann,  whose  satirical  spirit  revelled 
in  what  was  passing  around  him. 
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When  he  was  in  Bamberg  in  1808,  the  Princess  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  residing 
there,  came  to  visit  her  father.  The  director  of  the  theatre 
wanted  to  celebrate  her  birth-day,  and  requested  Hoffmann  to 
write  a  prologue.  He  says — 

‘  I  threw  together  a  heap  of  vulgar  sentimentality,  composed  music 
to  suit,  and  it  was  represented ; — lights,  horns,  echoes,  mountains, 
rivers,  trees  with  names  carved  on  them,  flowers,  garlands — nothing 
was  spared.  It  took  amazingly,  and  I  received  thirty  Carolines  from 
the  princess’s  mother,  for  the  emotion  I  had  procured  her  (/m>’  die 
rerschaffte  Buhruwj),  accompanied  with  very  gracious  expressions.  At 
a  certain  passage  in  the  prologue — “  I  went — I  flew — I  rushed  into  her 
armsl”(an  enormously  line  climax) — the  mother  and  daughter  embraced 
weeping,  in  the  ducal  box  1  The  prologue  had  also  pleased  the  public, 
and  was  demanded  for  another  day.  The  ducal  personages  again  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  box,  and,  at  the  same  passage,  wept  and  embraced  with 
the  greatest  punctuality  !  whereupon  the  public  testified  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  loud  clapping  of  hands.  My  heart  laughed  within  me.’ 

Weeannotleave  ihissubjectwithoutremarking,  that  these  deplor¬ 
able  weaknesses  were  connected  with  some  of  the  most  admirable 
and  engaging  peculiarities  of  the  German  character.  The  days 
are  coming,  nay,  are  already  eome,  when  literature  and  philosophy 
will  cease  to  play  the  great  part  in  Germany  which  have  long 
distinguished  that  country  from  all  others — in  how  many  respects 
to  its  infinite  advantage  !  The  days,  fiowever,  we  fear,  are 
coming,  when  the  free,  natural  expression  of  the  affections  will 
be  ‘  unmanly,’  and  when  the  embraces  and  tears  of  a  parting 
mother  will  be  avoided,  as  ‘  a  scene.’  It  is,  we  fear,  true, 
that  a  great  and  widely  diffused  political  activity,  an  exciting 
public  life,  are  almost  incompatible  with  the  high  station  occu¬ 
pied  in  Germany  by  literature  and  art.  They  have  been  her 
queens ;  they  must  now  sink  into  her  playthings.  The  nation, 
like  a  jealous  parent,  will  claim  the  thoughts  of  all  her  stronger 
sons,  and  will  leave  the  culture  of  letters  and  arts  to  the  less 
energetic.  It  is  also,  we  fear,  true,  that  virility  and  firmness  of 
character  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  hardness,  and  that  the  feelings 
are  not  habitually  suppressed  without  prejudice  to  their  tenderness 
and  force; — at  any  rate,  to  that  child-like  reliance  on  sympathy 
which  has  so  great  a  charm.  Germany — the  Germany  of  our  early 
love  and  our  imagination — will  cease  to  he  :  Her  ingenuous  weak¬ 
nesses,  and  her  towering  superiority,  will  equally  disappear.  We 
could  weep  like  the  heroes  of  her  novels,  when  we  think  that  the 
singularities  we  have  sometimes  laughed  at,  and  always  loved, 
(springing  as  they  do  from  sweet  and  noble  sources,)  will  be  swept 
away  by  the  tide  of  ‘  public  business.’  But  this  is  one  of  the 
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dilemmas  which  present  themselves  at  every  turn  in  human  life ; 
calling  forth  the  fruitless  lamentations  of  those  who  want  to 
combine  impossible  conditions,  which  reasonable  men  weigh, 
when  choice  is  within  their  power,  accepting  the  inevitable  alter¬ 
native  with  resignation  when  it  is  not. 

We  anticipate  a  little  in  giving  the  following  description 
of  the  influences  of  literature  in  Immermann’s  student-days, 
which  fell  within  the  period  of  the  French  domination,  when  higher 
and  more  earnest  thoughts  had  begun  to  occupy  men’s  minds : — 

‘  Lessing  was  somewhat  out  of  fashion.  Ilis  adorers  were  to  be 
found  among  men  of  a  maturer  age.  But  Klopstock  was  by  no  means 
so  neglected.  It  was  esteemed  a  sacred  duty  to  have  the  Messiah  by 
one,  and,  If  ^msslble,  to  master  the  flrst  ten  books.  His  odes  gave  us 
no  trouble ;  they  filled  us  with  a  sort  of  rapture.  Wielaiid’s  elegant 
raillery  passed  with  us  for  the  flower  of  wisdom.  Voss’s  Louisa  was 
in  high  honour ;  above  all,  Schiller  and  Goethe,  the  former  dead  a  year 
before  the  national  downfall,  and  still  beaming  In  the  full  glow  of  the 
sunset ;  the  latter,  living,  and  sowing  the  richest  treasures  in  the  furrows 
of  the  miserable  times.’ 

He  makes  some  very  true  and  ingenious  remarks  on  the  origin 
and  nature  of  German  poetry ;  on  its  peculiar  subjectivity,  and 
the  political  causes  which  gave  it  that  character. 

‘  It  was  peculiarly  adapted,’  he  continues,  ‘  to  be  the  consolation  of 
an  oppressed  people.  G«ethe  and  Schiller  were  the  two  apostles  whose 
preaching  elevated  the  German  people  to  courage  and  to  hope.  The 
relation  in  which  the  youth  of  Germany  stood  to  their  great  writers, 
was  one  of  passionate  affection.  They  appeared  to  us  saints,  whose 
footsteps  it  was  the  highest  happiness  to  behold.  Criticism  was  not 
thought  of  by  the  young  men  of  that  day ;  nor  were  our  eyes  distracted. 
Literature  formed  our  only  intellectual  food.  The  arts  of  design,  which 
now  occupy  so  many  minds,  were  never  even  mentioned  among  us.’ 

Literature,  at  that  dismal  period,  nurtured  the  progeny  by 
which  it  is  doomed  to  be  dethroned.  The  youthful  minds,  which 
it  e.xalted  to  heroism  and  strung  for  action,  devoted  their  newly 
awakened  energies  to  the  deliverance  of  their  country  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  stimulus  then  given  to  the  national  spirit  (unlike 
the  vicious  excitements  of  aggression  and  conquest)  strengthened, 
instead  of  exhausting  it ;  and  from  henceforth  it  will  demand, 
and  will  obtain,  the  employment  of  its  energies  in  the  duties 
of  public  life. 

The  causes  we  have  thus  briefly  glanced  at,  were  in  operation 
throughout  Germany.  We  must  now  examine  rather  more  closely 
those  which  were  peculiar  to  Prussia  ;  as  that  power  must  neces¬ 
sarily  occupy  the  most  prominent  part  in  any  history  of  tlie  times. 
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Her  faults  contributed  the  most  largely  to  the  common  ruin  of 
Germany ;  and  her  energy,  and  unconquerable  perseverance,  to 
its  emanciption.  Her  disgrace  was  the  deepest,  her  resentment 
the  most  ardent,  her  triumphs  the  most  brilliant.  There  is,  we 
may  add,  another  reason  why  Austria  and  Prussia,  if  equal  in 
merit,  will  never  be  so  in  renown.  Prussia  has  a  hundred  tongues, 
where  Austria  has  one ;  and  a  taste  for  celebrity — her  enemies 
say,  for  self-celebration — to  which  her  stately  elder  sister  is  an 
utter  stranger.  The  difference,  the  antagonism,  between  these 
two  nations  will  probably  never  be  effaced ;  nor  is  it  to  be  desired 
that  either  should  lose  so  much  of  its  individuality  as  to  resemble 
the  other.  At  the  time  we  are  looking  back  to,  however,  it  was 
not  difference,  but  hostility,  that  prevailed  between  them. 

<  Germany,’  says  Arndt,  *  had  become  a  field  on  which  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  the  two  great  powers — the  old  and  the  new — the  time-hallowed 
traditions  of  the  empire  which  hung  about  Austria,  and  the  vigour, 
enterprise,  and  ambition  of  the  youthful  kingdom  of  Prussia,  were  to 
be  decided.  They  were  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  but  at  what  a 
cost  of  common  national  feeling  I  How  many  seeds  of  hatred  and 
jealousy  were  then  sown,  the  bitter  harvest  of  which  was  abundantly 
reaped  by  the  victor  I  South  and  Middle  Germany,  the  fruitful 
mother  of  arts,  poetry,  and  letters,  saw  with  dislike  and  resentment  the 
attempt  to  throw  her  into  the  shade.  The  forced  fruits  of  the  cold  and 
sandy  soil  of  the  North,  chiefly  transplanted  from  France,  were  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  them.  Frederic  the  Great  had  established  academies,  and 
hired  poets  and  philosophers ;  but  most  of  them  were  foreigners,  and 
the  better  and  nobler  among  my  countrymen  could  learn  nothing  from 
men  they  hated.’ 

Prussia  had  lost  in  popularity  as  much  as  she  had  gained  in 
power.  The  part  she  took  in  the  peace  of  Basel,  the  partition 
of  Poland,  and  the  acquisitions  called  indemnities,  but  generally 
regarded  as  spoliations,  had  alienated  from  her  the  hearts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Nor  were  the  manners  of  her  people,  and  especially  of  her 
soldiery,  calculated  to  cast  a  veil  over  her  offensive  superiority, 
or  to  conciliate  those  whom  she  had  injured  and  overborne.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  even  now  Prussia  is  regarded  with  more 
respect  than  cordiality  by  Southern  Germany.  This  feeling,  we 
are  convinced,  really  has  its  source  in  that  ‘  incompatibility  of 
temper  ’  for  which  there  is  notoriously  no  cure ;  yet,  at  the  time 
in  question,  the  overbearing  spirit,  the  manners  at  once  unbend¬ 
ing  and  coarse  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
Prussian  government,  had  heightened  this  incompatibility  into 
fear  and  hatred. 

*  In  1792,’  says  the  venerable  Jacobs  of  Gotha,  *  the  first  body  of 
Prussian  troops  marched  through  Gotha  to  the  Rhine — the  first  scene 
of  what  a  tragedy  !  While  in  the  common  men  the  feeling  of  honour  was 
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extinguished  by  servile  treatment,  and  only  habit  and  fear  bound  them 
to  their  banners,  their  officers,  the  majority  of  whom  had  never  looked 
an  enemy  in  the  face,  spoke  with  sneering  contempt  of  Napoleon’s  army. 

“  They  havn’t  seen  Prussians  yet!”  said  they  ;  “  if  this  forced  inactivity 
were  now  at  an  end,  the  victory  would  soon  be  ours — a  victory  prolmlily 
only  too  easy  to  be  honourable.”  To  doubt  of  this  was  not  permitted  ; 
any  mention  of  tbe  series  of  victories  won  by  the  French,  was  treated 
with  scorn,  and,  if  persisted  in,  punished  with  blows.  I  remember 
bearing  that  an  old  general  in  some  company  asked  the  ladies,  with  French 
fatuity,  whether  they  would  not  favour  him  with  some  commissions  for 
Paris  ? — and  that  a  major,  before  tbe  battle  of  Jena,  boasted  “  that  ho 
would  make  that  scoundrel  Bonaparte  his  groom.”  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  officers  behaved  as  if  in  a  conquered  country,  without  the  least  re¬ 
gard  to  decency  or  propriety,  even  towards  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha 
himself,  or  bis  capital.  They  lived  in  contemptible  indolence  and 
boundless  debauchery ;  followed  maid-servants  in  an  evening  into  the 
very  houses  of  their  masters,  and  forced  themselves  by  violence  into 
private  societies,  where  they  created  disturbances — all  with  the  conni¬ 
vance  of  their  superiors,  who  did  not  venture  to  listen  to  any  complaint. 
On  tbe  16th  of  October,  the  same  boasters  re-appeared  in  Gotha  as  pri¬ 
soners,  weary  and  disarmed,  escorted  by  a  small  party  of  voltigeurs.’ 

One  of  the  best  and  clearest  accounts  of  the  state  of  tbe 
Prussian  court,  army,  and  people,  just  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  with  France,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Freiherr 
von  S - a.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  important  matter  con¬ 

tained  in  this  very  clever  and  interesting  book  is  hung  together 
by  a  sort  of  story,  which  diminishes  its  value,  and  gives  to  the 
most  authentic  statements  and  just  opinions  an  air  of  fiction. 

‘  It  was,’  says  the  author,  ‘  extremely  important  at  that  time  to 
ascertain  accurately  the  dispositions  of  the  Prussian  court  and  people ; 
for,  even  where  the  people  have  no  constitutional  character,  their  voice 
becomes  of  the  greatest  weight,  as  soon  as  their  culture  is  so  far  advan¬ 
ced  that  they  can  hardly  tolerate  a  government  which  does  not  share 
their  own  social  and  political  character  and  ideas.  This  was  now  un¬ 
questionably  the  case  in  Berlin — among  the  people,  upon  whom  the 
government  of  Frederic  the  Great  bad  produced  effects  very  different 
from  those  which  he  intended. 

‘  I  ask  myself,’  he  continues,  ‘  what  tbe  state  of  public  opinion  in 
Prussia  at  that  time  really  was  ;  and  I  find  the  answer  very  difficult. 

‘  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  French  army  bad  caught  a  sort  of 
intoxication,  together  with  ideas  of  true  liberty,  from  fighting  in  America. 
The  Prussian  was  in  a  wild  ferment  in  consequence  of  having  returned 
from  the  field  without  fighting.  It  was  manifest  that  Frederic’s  times 
had  given  them  an  impulse,  tbe  motive  force  of  which  lay  partly  in  the 
personal  character  of  the  great  monarch,  partly  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  exertions  by  which  success  bad  been  obtained.  As  this  influence 
was  no  more,  and  the  spirit  which  prompted  those  exertions  had  gradu¬ 
ally  subsided,  whence  should  a  people  without  public  life,  without  that 
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daily  excitement  which  is  kept  alive  by  a  constitutional  government, 
derive  any  permanent  and  genuine,  public  spirit?  A  pride  built  on 
mere  ancestry  became  the  necessary  substitute  for  it ;  and  especially 
in  the  army,  since  Frederic  II.  had  chiefly  appealed  to  the  feeling 
of  honour  peculiar  to  the  officers,  as  men  of  birth.  To  this  they 
clung ;  and  an  inert  posterity  regarded  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  an* 
cestors  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  as  a  family  inheritance.  But  this  view 
of  the  matter,  and  the  pretensions  which  they  founded  upon  it,  were 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  which  had  arisen  towards  the  close  of 
the  century.  Both  as  officers  of  the  heroic  age  of  Frederic,  (which  they 
assumed,  though  without  any  ground,  to  be,)  and  as  nobles,  they  were 
exasperated  at  the  rising  military  glory  of  the  French.  They  took 
credit  fur  whatever  was  brilliant  in  the  short  contest  of  Prussia  with 
the  French  people,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  the  little 
tendency  the  result  of  this  contest  had  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the 
Prussian  arms,  was  thrown  on  the  incapacity  of  their  leaders  ;  but  still 
more  on  the  misconduct  of  foreign  powers.  “  Let  Prussia,”  said  they, 

“  but  once  enter  the  lists  with  France,  and  the  superiority  of  her  high¬ 
born  officers,  of  the  school  of  Frederic  tl#  Great,  over  the  French 
Imnrgeois  troops,  would  soon  appear.”  Nobody  even  asked  the  question 
whether  there  was  any  spirit  among  the  common  soldiers.  It  is  certain 
that  the  only  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  troops  had  been  for  the  person  and 
the  deeds  of  the  great  king.  1  am  aware  that  such  recollections  long 
retain  their  influence  over  the  common  people — an  influence  which 
governments  ought  sedulously  to  perpetuate  and  strengthen  by  educa¬ 
tion.  But  mere  recollections,  however  glorious,  are  not  sufficient  to 
excite  popular  enthusiasm  ;  they  are  not  even  comparable,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  feeling  of  ancestry,  which  is  more  concentred,  and  acts 
upon  minds  of  greater  refinement.  The  only  means  of  working  on 
the  Prussian  soldier,  was  through  his  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
French  ;  and  even  these  had  greatly  subsided,  since  many  seductive 
accounts  of  the  new  civil  institutions,  the  constitution  of  the  army,  &c., 
in  France,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Prussian  soldiers.  The  general 
spirit  of  the  troops  was,  therefore,  directly  opposed  to  that  of  their 
officers — an  opposition  leading  inevitably  to  fatal  results  in  case  of  a 
war  with  France. 

‘  But  the  disposition  of  the  common  soldier  formed  no  element  of 
public  opinion  in  Prussia.  How,  indeed,  could  it  find  an  utterance, 
where  it  had  no  constitutional  organ,  and  where  silent  obedience  was 
still  exacted  from  the  whole  people  ?  In  this  absence  of  all  popular 
voice,  the  officers  assumed,  with  the  greater  arrogance,  to  have  their 
opinions  regarded  as  constituting  public  opinion ;  and  they  succeeded 
the  more  easily,  since  the  most  aristocratic  corps  were  quartered  in 
Potsdam  and  Berlin.  Such  a  mixture  of  bravery  and  insolence,  of 
honour  and  debauchery,  of  attempts  at  elegant  manners,  and  turbulent 
offensive  behaviour,  as  was  exhibited  in  the  persons  of  these  officers, 
must  be  witnessed  to  be  believed — it  cannot  be  described.  The  one 
thing  which  chiefly  distinguished  them  all  was,  contempt  of  the  middle 
classes ;  a  fine  horse  they  prized  above  the  most  estimable  man ;  and 
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they  thought  they  should  have  easy  work  with  the  French,  because  they 
were  officered  by  roturiers. 

‘  Strong  as  were  the  king’s  military  tastes,  he  had  nothing  in  common 
with  this  spirit.  Every  thing  showy,  noisy,  and  boastful,  was  utterly 
distasteful  to  him.  He  had  no  vanity,  and  least  of  all  was  he  disposed 
to  plume  himself  on  the  deeds  and  fame  of  his  ancestors.  He  was, 
therefore,  wholly  unfit  to  be  the  hero  of  such  officers ;  and  though  this 
certainly  did  him  no  dishonour,  yet  it  had  its  disadvantages.  He  was 
too  quiet  and  amiable  to  put  down  their  infiated  arrogance  with  a  strong 
hand. 

‘  There  was,  however,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  who  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  impersonation  of  the  officer  spirit  of  that  time.  Brave 
to  fool-hardiness — equally  endowed  with  hrilliant  qualities,  and  prone 
to  admire  them  in  others — prouder  of  his  personal  advantages  than  of 
his  rank,  and  yet  very  proud  of  being  a  Prince  of  Prussia— celebrated 
for  his  grace  and  address  in  all  bodily  exercises — highly  gifted  with  the 
talent  most  fitted  to  charm  society,  music — a  passionate  admirer  of  wo¬ 
men,  and  estimating  voluptuousness  above  puidty  of  morals — liberal 
often  to  munificence,  but  Aver  restrained  by  a  strict  sense  of  justice — 
burning  with  military  glory,  rather  than  assiduous  in  acquiring  military 
science,  and  regarding  the  new  order  of  things  in  France  with  equal 
contempt  and  hatred — Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  was  most  justly  regained 
by  the  officers  of  the  guards,  and  those  like  them,  as  the  ideal  of  a  youth¬ 
ful  hero  and  a  Prussian  officer.  He  was  the  loudest  organ  of  what  was 
then  called  public  opinion  in  Prussia ;  and  around  him  congregated  all 
the  various  elements  of  society  in  Berlin,  to  whom  hatred  of  the  French 
served  as  a  common  point  of  attraction.  Among  them  were  the  cele¬ 
brated  historian,  Johannes  von  Muller,  *  and  another  historian,  more 
known  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  Ancillon.  Muller  seems  never 
to  have  possessed  the  smallest  personal  dignity.  He  submitted  to  be  the 
butt  of  Prince  Louis  and  his  companions.  This  renders  his  subsequent 
career  intelligible,  and  his  fall  less  shocking  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
Ancillon,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  descent  and  bis  profession,  affected  a  sort 
of  polish,  half  clerical,  half  French,  combined  with  German  Uumanildl," 
disliked  Napoleon  as  he  disliked  Luther.  He  thought  him  vulgar,  taste¬ 
less,  and  proud. 

‘  It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  a  tone  given  by  such  a  prince  of  the 
blood  as  Louis  Ferdinand  to  a  swarm  of  brilliant  officers  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  by  two  such  writers  as  Miiller  and  Ancillon — the  organs  of 
learning  among  the  higher  classes — was  ardently  caught  by  them,  espe¬ 
cially  since  it  flattered  all  their  interests  and  prejudices. 

‘  No  means  were  left  untried  to  induce  the  queen  to  declare  loudly 
her  aversion  to  the  French,  and  her  views  and  habits  of  thinking  natu- 


*  We  shall  quote  hereafter  a  melancholy  picture  of  this  eminent 
writer,  bnt  feeble  and  unprincipled  man,  bowed  to  the  earth  under  the 
shame  of  French  favours  and  French  decorations.  M.  Ancillon  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  French  refugee  family,  and  himself  a  Protestant  min¬ 
ister.  He  was,  as  is  well  known,  tutor  to  the  present  King  of  Prussia. 
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rally  inclined  her  that  way ;  but  her  disposition  was  too  kindly  and 
gentle  for  hatred,  and  the  king’s  entire  reserve  on  the  subject  imposed  a 
restraint  on  her.  It  was  not  till  Napoleon,  who  supposed  her  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  party  he  detested,  attacked  her  with  bitterness  and  bruta¬ 
lity,  that  she  really  became  what  he  believed  her.  Till  that  time,  the 
Princess  Louisa  Iladzivil,  sister  of  Prince  Louis,  might  with  greater  jus- 
tice  be  regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  female  opposition  to  Napoleon  in 
Prussia.  Princess  William,*  incapable  of  taking  any  part  in  intrigue, 
might  he  considered  the  personification  of  the  German  nature,  as  opposed 
to  the  French.  It  was  easy,  from  the  manner  in  which  a  woman  ex¬ 
pressed  herself  concerning  the  court  of  St  Cloud,  to  distinguish  whether 
she  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Princess  Louisa  or  Princess  VV’illiam.  The 
former  spoke  with  scorn  and  derision  of  the  parvenu  court ;  the  latter, 
with  the  sort  of  shudder  which  an  evil  and  impure  spirit  excites  ;  and 
this  difference,  more  or  less,  pervaded  the  whole  female  society  of  Berlin, 
which  was  almost  without  an  exception  eager  for  the  war. 

*  Among  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  the  most  re¬ 
spected  and  eminent  statesmen,  many  were  opposed  to  it.  They  weighed 
with  prudent  deliberation  the  civil  and  military  condition  of  France 
against  that  of  Prussia ;  they  well  knew  that  the  spirit  of  Frederic  the 
Great  was  extinct,  and  that  all  which  he  had  kept  in  vigour  and  efficiency 
now  subsisted  in  form  alone,  and  they  dreaded  any  kind  of  shock  to  so 
unsound  a  fabric.  Men  of  this  kind  are  never  loud,  and  their  voices 
were  accordingly  hardly  heard  in  the  storm  of  public  excitement.’ 

Such  representations  of  the  moral  state  of  the  Prussian  army 
extracted  from  the  works  of  civilians  might  easily  be  corroborated 
by  a  hundred  others.  But  we  had  rather  give  one  from  the 
pen  of  a  thorough  soldier.  Trained  in  the  preposterous  discipline 
of  Frederic  William  II.,  he  had  full  proof  what  men  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  machines  are  worth  in  the  hour  of  peril.  He 
not  only  witnessed,  but  shared,  their  inglorious  overthrow  ;  and 
he  also  lived  to  see  coxcombs  and  puppets  converted  by  misfortune 
into  earnest  and  intrepid  soldiers.  At  the  age  of  seventy-one, 
Count  Henkel  of  Donnersmark  has  lately  published  a  simple 
and  soldier-like  statement  of  the  facts  which  came  under  his 
own  observation  in  the  course  of  his  long  military  career ;  re¬ 
lating  nothing,  as  he  expressly  says,  but  what  he  himself  saw 
and  heard.  He  is,  fortunately,  entirely  without  literary  preten¬ 
sion  ;  and  tells  his  story  with  a  homely  air  of  truth,  and  a  genial 
mixture  of  earnestness  and  humour.  Ilis  observations  show  good 
sense,  and  his  sentiments  are  those  of  a  brave,  loyal,  and  humane 
man. 


•  Died  1846.  A  princess  of  Hessen  Homburg — mother  of  Prince 
Waldemar.  Thirty-five  years  after  the  period  here  referred  to,  she  was 
still  the  perfect  type  of  a  German  princess.  It  would  have  been  equally 
impossible  to  mistake  her  country  or  her  station. 
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Count  Henkel  was  born  at  Potsdam  in  1775,  ‘  in  the  house 

*  next  to  the  Garde-du-corps  barracks,  which  belonged  to  my 

*  father.’  His  father  was  a  Lieutenant-General ; — the  young 
man  was  born,  as  well  as  bred  to  arms.  His  memoirs  begin 
with  an  exact  account  of  the  life  of  a  young  Prussian  officer 
of  his  day.  No  discipline  was  ever  better  adapted  to  sub¬ 
stitute  tlie  kind  of  intelligence  which  the  horse-breaker  or  dog- 
trainer  calls  into  action,  in  the  place  of  human  discrimination  and 
reason.  ‘  Politics  were  never  so  much  as  spoken  of  among  the 
‘  young  officers;  a  newspaper  seldom  or  never  seen ;  remarks  upon 
‘  an  order,  let  it  come  from  what  source  it  might,  were  not  even 
‘  thought  of.’  But  if  the  mind  was  left  completely  waste  and 
inert,  the  body  and  its  covering  were  objects  of  the  most  ela¬ 
borate  care.  ‘  The  stock  of  three  fingers’-breadth,  the  four  curls 

*  on  each  side  the  head  (frizzed  and  powdered  of  course),  the 
‘  pigtail  with  a  large  cockade,  were  indispensable.*  How  envied 
was  that  Captain  von  Scliallenfels,  of  old  Count  Henkel’s  regi¬ 
ment,  whose  pigt.ail  required  seventy  or  eighty  ells  of  ribbon  to 
tie  it,  and  trailed  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  tuck 
jt  into  his  coat-pocket  on  parade ! 

‘  We  were  always  wishing  for  war,’  says  Count  Henkel ;  ‘  with  whom, 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  It  never  occurred  to  any  body  to 
reflect  what  the  government  was,  or  ought  to  be.  We  stood  far  more  in 
awe  of  the  inspcctorthan  of  the  king;  and  the  annual  visit  of  the  former  fur¬ 
nished  the  subject  of  all  the  thoughts,  conversations,  hopes  and  fears,  of 
onr  little  world  for  the  whole  year.  We  hardly  knew  where  Berlin  was  ; 
Kiinigsberg  was  the  “  residency ;  "  and  if  any  of  us  went  thither  on  leave, 
he  brought  back  all  the  news,  and  was  regarded  as  a  travelled  man.  There 
was  a  dragoon  regiment  quartered  at  Tilsit,  a  few  miles  from  us ;  we 
never  met ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  our  entertaining  a  mortal  aversion  to 
each  other.* 

This,  then,  was  the  training  of  the  military  youth  of  Prussia, 
at  the  time  that  France  was  tempering  the  spirits  of  her  sons  in 
the  furnace  of  the  Revolution  ! 

But  an  enemy  far  inferior  to  the  French  would  have  proved 
an  over-match  for  troops  commanded  by  such  officers  as  Count 
Henkel  describes.  In  the  year  17115,  he  says,  he  was  present  at 
a  manoeuvre  where  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the  staff-officers 
and  chefs  descadron.  ‘  It  is  worth  while,’  he  adds,  ‘  to  describe 
‘  them  according  to  their  rank  in  the  army,  to  give  an  idea  what 
‘  the  state  of  it  was.’  His  army-list  begins  thus : — ‘  Lieutenant- 
‘  General  von  Marwitz  had  the  gout  very  badly,  loved  his  ease, 
‘  and  abhorred  exercise.  He  was  seventy.’  Another  had  gout 
in  both  hands;  another  was  obliged  to  be  lifted  on  his  horse; 
another  was  a  corpulent  bon  vivanty  ‘sorely  incommoded  by  a 
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‘  brisk  pace.’  As  asct-oflf  against  the  efieminacy  of  their  habits, 
they  never  spoke  without  the  fiercest  oaths.  The  gouty  General 
von  Marwitz,  in  his  easy  chair  and  yellow  satin  slippers,  received 
Henkel  for  the  first  time,  with  his  customary  preface,  *  Mord 
‘  Schiverenoth  Donnerwetter,  man  ami^  &c.,  &c. 

‘  When  King  Frederic  William  II.  died,’  says  Count  Henkel,  ‘and 
Frederic  William  III.  ascended  the  throne,  the  troops  were  assembled, 
as  usual,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  new  sovereign.  Our 
colonel’s  speech  on  this  occasion  was  remarkable.  Here  it  is,  word  for 
word.  “  His  Majesty  Frederic  William  II.  has  been  pleased  to  die. 
We  have  therefore  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  new  king.  What  his  name 
will  be,  whether  Frederic  William  or  Frederic,  we  can’t  exactly  tell ;  but 
that  does  not  signify.  Herr  Gerichtschreibet',  read  the  oath  aloud.”  ’ 

When  we  read  these  things,  and  think  that  within  the  lifetime 
of  one  man,  these  coarse,  inane,  and  (as  it  proved)  cowardly  cari¬ 
catures  of  soldiers,  have  been  succeeded  by  the  brave  and  ac¬ 
complished  men  by  whom  the  Prussian  army  is  now  officered, 
we  see  not  only  that  the  whole  presiding  spirit  of  the  monarchy 
has  undergone  a  vast  and  salutary  change,  but  also,  in  how  short 
a  time  such  a  change  spreads  through  the  whole  body  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  rapid  as  the  progress  has  been  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  within  the  last  half  century,  in  none  is  it  so 
striking  as  in  Prussia.  A  retrospect  of  fifty  years  seems  to  carry 
us  back  centuries. 

The  vague  restlessness  which  precedes  great  political  tempests 
was  already  in  the  air. 

‘  It  was  a  very  unquiet  time,’  says  Count  Henkel ;  ‘  people  were  all 
greatly  excited,  and  did  not  really  know  about  what.  The  army  with  its 
mass  of  invalid  staff  officers,  and  its  very  few  efficient  generals,  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  inspire  any  sober  man  with  alarm.  The  younger  officers, 
however,  did  not  think  of  this ;  they  only  wanted  war ;  and  some  of  those 
who  composed  the  society  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  were  certainly 
guilty  of  excesses,  though  by  no  means  such  as  Napoleon  was  pleased  to 
impute  to  them.  Prince  Louis,  full  of  unemployed  talent,  and  thoroughly 
debauched,  was  constantly  offending  the  king,  who  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  indulgence  and  kindness,  spite  of  disorders  which  often  merited 
severe  punishment.’ 

We  have  already  given  one  portrait  of  this  brilliant  and  highly 
gifted  young  man,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
by  friend  and  foe.  Whatever  was  the  personal  ascendancy  he 
exercised,  his  historical  importance  is  derived  solely  from  his 
appearing  as  the  representative  of  certain  popular  sentiments, 
which  had  a  powerful  and  pernicious  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  Prussia.  It  is  clear  that  the  two  cardinal  points  of  man’s 
character,  good  sense  and  principle,  were  wanting  in  his.  His 
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life  would  have  been  less  useful  to  his  country  than  was  his 
death  :  That  gave  the  first  salutary  shock  to  the  empty  dreams 
of  the  army,  which  beheld  in  him  the  type  of  its  own  fancied  in* 
vincibility.  But  far  different  qualities  were  required  in  the  man 
who  was  to  endure,  together  with  the  people,  the  long  and  dreary 
winter  of  calamity  that  was  at  hand ;  and  these,  notwithstanding 
some  shortcomings,  were  found  in  their  less  brilliant,  but  far  more 
estimable  King. 

‘  The  lax  and  profligate  reign  of  Frederic  William  II.'  says  a  writer  little 
inclined  to  king>worship,  ‘  had  left  the  finances  in  a  state  which  it  would 
have  required  all  the  order  and  frugality  of  his  successor  to  retrieve,  even  in 
times  of  peace.  Trade  was  trammelled  by  guilds  and  privileges  ;  the  pea¬ 
santry  in  a  state  of  serfage  ;  the  middle  classes  constantly  irritated  and  hu¬ 
miliated  by  the  wanton  insolence  of  the  army.  Nobody  was  so  sensible  of 
these  abuses  as  the  King;  but  his  integrity  and  good  sense  wanted  the  vi¬ 
gorous  self-reliance  of  sovereign  spirits  :  he  was  restrained  by  tenderness 
towards  old  servants,  and  by  fear  of  the  effects  of  change  on  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country.  Temperate,  simple,  and  virtuous  himself,  he  had  nut 
sufficient  energy  to  stem  the  torrent  of  licentiousness  which  had  invaded 
court  and  city,  and  which  the  dangerous  example  of  his  cousin,  and  the 
still  more  dangerous  tone  of  the  reigning  literature,  rendered  irresistible.* 

Even  in  the  presumptuous  season  of  youth,  at  the  moment 
when  every  thing  was  doing  to  blind  and  intoxicate  him,  the  late 
king  showed  the  same  cautious  and  anxious  temper;  the  same 
distrust  of,  and  distaste  for,  loud  and  showy  demonstrations.  He 
had  a  clear  perception  of  the  danger  impending  over  his  country. 

<  In  1806,’  says  Count  Henkel,  *  before  the  battle  of  .Tena,  the  King 
had  a  foresight  of  what  was  to  come.  While  the  wildest  presump¬ 
tion  reigned  on  every  side,  he  said  to  me  and  another  young  officer, 
“This  cannot  end  well;  the  confusion  is  indescribable:  the  gentle¬ 
men  {die  Herren)  will  not  believe  this,  and  maintain  that  1  am  too 
young,  and  don’t  understand  these  matters.  1  w’ish  1  may  be  wrong.” 
He  was  right.  It  was  impossible  we  should  not  be  beaten.’ 

But  we  must  return  to  see  what  was  passing  at  Berlin,  and 
what  were  the  diplomatic  relations  of  Prussia  with  France. 

‘  On  the  15th  August  1806,’  says  the  Freiherr  von  S - a,  ‘the 

French  ambassador  gave  a  dinner  to  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the  highest 
Prussian  officers  of  state,  in  celebration  of  Napoleon’s  birth-day.  Al¬ 
ready  might  be  heard  the  indistinct  mutterings  of  that  storm  which 
broke  over  Prussia  and  the  whole  north  of  Germany  in  the  autumn, 
and  brought  dow'n  upon  the  French  government  the  curses  of  all 
German  patriots.  But,  at  this  feast,  Prussians  and  Germans  drank  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon ;  though  here  and  there  the  champagne  passed 
untasted  from  the  lips. 

*  The  diplomatic  corps  at  Berlin  had  at  that  time  peculiar  elements 
of  coldness  and  dissension.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
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the  French  etnbasny  was  regarded  at  all  European  courts  as  an  in¬ 
evitable  evil,  from  which  all  shrank,  and  which  all  , regarded  as  tempo¬ 
rary  :  ridiculed  with  high-bred  contempt,  and  looked  at  with  curiosity 
to  see  how  it  was  to  end.  Hence  arose  an  unusual  unity  and  cordiality 
among  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  But  this  was  now 
entirely  altered.  Napoleon’s  ambassadors  were  no  longer  viewed  as  a 
passing  evil,  and  many  an  envoy  of  the  smaller  courts  already  sheltered 
himself  under  their  wings  ;  while  the  ministers  of  the  great  powers  be¬ 
haved  to  them  with  such  an  overstrained  politeness  and  suspicious  friend¬ 
liness,  as  I  never  saw  at  any  other  time.  This  ought,  one  might  think, 
to  have  been  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  ambassador  of  Austria,  whose 
position  was  the  most  threatening ;  but  never  did  1  see  such  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  brilliant  address  covering  the  profoundest  policy,  as  in  Count 
Metternich. 

*  The  ambassador  who  was  the  object  of  all  this  suspicion,  and  the  source 
of  new  divisions  and  coldness  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  was,  curiously 
enough,  a  man  by  nature  inclined  to  peace,  and  delighting  in  frankness 
and  honesty.  M.  Laforest  was  a  Frenchman  in  heart  and  soul ;  but  had 
not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  Napoleon,  and  was  irritated  beyond 
measure  at  any  attempt  to  ascribe  the  whole  success  of  the  French  army 
to  him.  At  bottom  he  felt  much  like  his  predecessor  Bournonville,  who, 
with  military  frankness  or  imprudence,  repeatedly  told  the  Queen  of 
Prussia  that  he  carefully  preserved  his  cross  of  St  Louis!  But  in  spite 
of  Laforesi's  frankness  and  sincerity,  he  was  still  regarded  as  the  spy 
of  a  hated  government,  the  organ  of  hated  demands  ;  every  little  advan¬ 
tage  which  he  gave  was  eagerly  seized ;  and  of  course  this  rc-acted  upon 
him,  and  his  reports,  both  of  the  court  of  Berlin  and  the  diplomatic 
body,  certainly  did  not  contribute  to  put  Napoleon  in  good  bnmonr. 
The  conferences  between  him  and  Haugwitz,  the  then  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  must  have  been  curious.  Each  sought  to  circumvent  and 
mystify  the  other;  and  as  the  Prussian  was  as  great  a  master  of  the  art 
of  spinning  out  smooth  phrases,  as  the  Freuchman  was  of  solemn  diplo¬ 
matic  declamation,  and  as  France  and  Prussia  were  then  trying  not  to 
understand  each  other,  it  is  probable  that  these  two  statesmen  often 
parted  without  being  able  to  give  their  sovereigns  any  intelligible  ac¬ 
count  of  what  had  passed  between  them. 

‘  Haugwitz  might  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  representative  of  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  struggle  between  the  world 
which  ha«l  been,  and  that  which  was  to  be.  Alternately  assuming  the 
wildest  debaucheries  of  the  regency,  and  the  most  homely  domestic  life 
of  Germany ;  driving  into  Italy  with  a  coach-load  of  mistresses,  and 
then  sitting  fur  months  by  the  side  of  his  knitting  wife;  he  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  combining,  in  his  own  person,  the  social  state  which  was  in 
its  last  convulsive  throes,  and  that  which  was  to  be  born  of  ruin  and 
suffering.  Indued  with  talents  which  had  had  no  proper  training ;  too 
impatient  or  too  indolent  for  science,  he  plunged  into  religious  enthu¬ 
siasm,  magic,  secret  societies,  intrigue,  ambition,  and  sensuality,  with  all 
the  desperate  energy  of  ennui.  Haugwitz  had  no  political  system  ;  he 
had  only  one  decided  project,  which  was,  to  keep  the  French  out  of 
Northern  Germany  ; — as  if  there  was  any  corner  of  Germany  secure 
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against  Frencli  invasion,  if  all  parts  did  not  unite  in  repelling  it !  But 
he  acted  in  contempt  of  bis  own  principle,  when  he  disregarded  the 
pressing  intreaties  of  Hanover  for  protection,  and  allowed  that  country 
to  be  occupied  by  the  republican  armies.  This  blunder  was  only  less 
fatal  or  less  disgraceful  than  the  one  by  which  it  was  succeeded — the 
yielding  to  the  bribe  of&red  by  Napoleon,  and  making  I’russia  herself 
take  possession  of  the  Hanoverian  territory.  From  that  moment,  Haug- 
witz’s  administration  plunged  the  country  into  dithculties,  from  which 
nothing  but  a  war  with  France,  and  all  its  train  of  disasters,  could  extri¬ 
cate  it. 

‘  The  Queen,  who  was  from  the  first  eager  for  war,*  never  could  en¬ 
dure  Haugwitz,  and  always  believed  him  to  be  a  traitor.  Probably  had 
Hardenberg  then  had  the  direction  of  affairs,  the  Prussian  army  would 
have  taken  the  field  earlier,  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  might  perhaps 
have  been  prevented.’ 

We  refer  our  readers  to  our  last  number,  and  also  to  Lang’s 
description,  for  the  character  of  the  able  and  accomplished 
Hardenberg.  He  was  at  this  time  the  idol  of  the  people  of 
Berlin,  who  serenaded  him,  expressly  ‘  because  he  had  been  for 
war.*  He  had  just  been  accused  by  the  Moniteur  of  being  ‘  not 
*  insensible  to  English  gold,’  and  had  retired  from  olEee. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Napoleon,  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  King’s  vacillations,  had  compelled  Prussia  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  Hanover,  as  the  only  means  of  effectually  embroiling 
her  with  England,  and  binding  her  to  himself.  The  King,  indeed, 
still  irresolute,  had  changed  the  word  ‘possession’  into  ‘temporary 
‘  occupation  and  administration  ;  ’  so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand. 
Count  Munster  quitted  the  country  with  a  bitter  protest,  on  the 
other,  Napoleon  was  incensed  at  the  change,  made  Haugwitz 
wait  five  days  at  Paris  fo  any  audience,  and  then  dismissed  him — 
saying  harshly,  ‘  The  treaty  is  good  for  nothing  now ;  we  must 
‘  begin  all  over  again.’  He  threatened  war  in  case  of  disobe¬ 
dience,  and  the  king  had  no  alternative  but  to  comply.  England 
was  incensed,  as  was  expected,  at  the  seizure  of  Hanover.  George 
HI.  published  a  declaration  of  war,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
regret  that  ‘  Prussia’s  ancient  spirit  of  honour  and  bravery,  was 
‘  utterly  extinct,’  and  he  declared,  that  ‘never,  on  no  terms,  would 
‘  he  cede  a  single  village  of  his  German  dominions.’  The  animo¬ 
sity  against  Prussia,  long  intense  in  the  South  of  Germany,  was 
now  become  equally  so  in  the  North.  We  find  traces  of  this  in  all 
the  memoirs  of  the  time.  Chamisso,  who  was  with  the  Prussian 
army  of  occupation  in  Hanover,  relates  the  following  incident,  in 

*  We  must  defer  to  another  occasion  what  we  have  to  say  respecting 
this  remarkable  woman.  With  respect  to  her  inclinations,  there  is,  we 
imaeine,  no  doubt ;  though  the  testimony  is  very  conflicting  as  to  the 
degree  to  which  she  influenced,  or  sought  to  influence,  the  King. 
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a  letter  to  Varnhagen  : — ‘  I  have  not  told  you  yet  the  story  of 
‘  my  host,  the  miller  of  Wicherhausen.  He  had  been  forced  to 
‘  put  his  horses  before  ours,  and  drive  us  into  the  Westphalian 
‘  territory  ;  the  sturdy  fellow  flogg^ed  them  with  all  his  might, 

‘  calling  out — “  Pull  then  !  pull !  pull  as  hard  as  you  can  !  — 

‘  you  are  dragging  the  Prussians  out  of  the  country  !”  ’ 

Yet,  while  Prussia  had  thus  alienated  her  natural  allies,  she 
had  by  no  means  succeeded  in  inspiring  Napoleon  with  confidence. 
He  began  to  see  that  he  might  lose  his  prey  after  all ;  he  saw 
the  reluctance  of  the  king,  and  he  knew  the  bitter  hatred  of  the 
people.  He  threw  out  a  new  lure — a  confederation  of  the  powers 
of  Northern  Germany,  with  the  King  of  Prussia  at  their  head, 
and  with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Northern  Germany.  ‘  We  too 
‘  shall  have  our  confederation,’  writes  Haugwitz  from  Paris. 
But  the  end  of  all  these  tempting  promises  was,  that  Napoleon, 
without  even  consulting  the  King,  offered  to  restore  Hanover  to 
England.  Indignity  could  go  no  farther.  It  was  impossible  that 
any  body  in  Prussia  could  now  deceive  himself  as  to  the  real 
position  of  the  country.  But  she  had  no  right  to  complain  ; 
there  was  in  reality  enough  to  justify  Napoleon’s  distrust. 

At  length,  on  the  6th  October,  the  war  so  clamorously  de¬ 
manded  from  the  hesitating  and  foreboding  King  was  declared ; 
on  the  8th,  the  first  engagement  took  place;  on  the  10th,  the  hero 
of  the  war  party.  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Saalfeld ;  on  the  14th,  the  King  received  Napoleon’s  celebrated 
letter,  reproaching  him  with  making  ‘  an  impolitic  war  without 
‘  the  shadow  of  a  pretext’  This  was  on  the  battle-field  of  Jena. 

Gladly  leaving  the  contemplation  of  that  and  every  other  scene 
of  carnage  to  those  who  delight  in  them,  we  will  present  our 
readers  with  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  instructive  pictures  we 
liave  ever  met  with,  of  the  effects  of  war  on  the  calm  and  sacred 
regions  of  domestic  and  social  life.  We  shall  see  how  they  fare, 
trampled  under  the  brutal  feet  of  an  invading  army. 

The  amiable  and  excellent  Professor  Steffens,  to  whose  auto¬ 
biography  we  are  indebted  for  these  details,  had  been  recently 
appointed  to  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Halle.  He  was  living 
there  with  his  young  wife,  in  the  peaceful  cultivation  of  science, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  a  small  circle  of  friends 
and  fellow  labourers,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  the 
learned  and  eloquent  Schleiermacher  and  his  sister,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  the  patriot  poet,  Arndt.  In  1805,  Steffens  had  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  several  officers  of  high  rank  ;  and  their 
character  and  conduct  had  already  awakened  his  distrust. 

‘  They  were  among  those,’  he  says,  ‘  who  afterwards,  panic-stricken  by 
the  war,  betrayed  the  most  disgraceful  and  disastrous  spirit ;  but  even  then 
1  must  confess  that  their  language  alarmed  me.  it  was  not  prompted  by 
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that  healthy  enthusiasm  which  springs  from  the  fresh  and  copious  fountain 
of  the  heart;  it  was  narrow  arrogance,  and  a  kind  of  superstition  which 
attached  miraculous  powers  to  obsolete  and  rusty  military  forms.  A 
courage  like  that  of  the  English  before  tlie  battle  of  Agincourt,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sliakspeare,  would  not  hare  been  blind  to  the  impending  dan¬ 
gers.  But  not  one  of  these  men  seemed  to  hare  a  suspicion  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  strength  of  the  brare  army,  which,  haring  orerturned  all  the 
existing  theory  and  practice  of  war,  flushed  with  rictory,  and  sharing 
in  the  rehement  excitement  of  a  whole  people,  now  threatened  us  with 
annihilation.  The  ghost  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  they  fancied,  would 
strike  terror  into  the  enemy.  The  Prussian  soldier,  a  slavish  hireling, 
enjoyed  no  consideration  among  the  people,  had  no  national  interest,  and 
was  only  kept  to  his  duty  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 

‘  The  army,'  he  adds,  ‘  was  regarded  rather  as  the  enemy  than  the 
defender  of  the  citizens.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  see  without  irri¬ 
tation  the  constant  assumption,  that  honour  was  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  military  class.'* 

The  moment  of  trial  now  arrived — 

<  The  troops  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  marched  out;  the  ru¬ 
mours  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  grew  stronger,  and  it  became  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  fleld  of  battle  would  be  in  our  neighbourhood.  An  anxious 
silence  reigned  through  the  city  ;  the  Duke  of  Wurtenberg  marched  into 
Halle,  and  from  that  moment  the  inhabitants  felt  that  they  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fearful  struggle.  It  is  a  singular  and  awful  feeling  to  be 
obliged  to  surrender  one’s  self,  passive  and  without  an  eflPort,  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  power.  We  were  still  protected,  indeed,  by  our  own 
army;  but  we  ourselves,  inactive,  had  only  to  await  the  destiny  in  which 
that  might  involve  us.  Tranquillity  and  order  were  destroyed.  Men 
and  women  wandered  about  the  streets  in  a  state  of  anxious  excitement; 
fur  it  was  evident,  from  the  position  of  the  hostile  troops,  that  a  great  battle 
was  at  band.  At  length,  a  vague  rumour,  and  then  the  certainty,  of  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Saalfeld,  and  the  death  of  Prince  Louis,  arrived.  His 
rashness  seemed  like  the  effect  of  despair,  and  this  despair  infected  us 
all.  The  unfortunate  14th  October  drew  near.  An  unquiet  crowd  filled 
the  streets.  The  news  of  a  great  defeat  came,  heralded  by  the  report  of 
a  great  victory.  The  people  exulted;  the  general  joy  even  infected  my 
friends.  This  lasted  a  whole  day,  during  which  one  French  prisoner 
was  brought  into  the  city.  He  w’as  the  first  enemy  we  ha<l  seen,  and 
his  appearance  excited  an  immense  ferment  among  the  people,  who  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  falling  upon  him.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had 
gained  a  great  advantage. 

‘On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  I  ascertained  that  the  battle  of  Auer- 
Btadt  was  lost,  and  concluded  that  the  Halle  reserve  would  be  attacked.’ 


*  There  is  a  domestic  tragedy  of  great  merit  called  ‘  Die  Macht  der  Ver- 
haltnisse,'  by  Ludwig  Robert,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Kahel,  which 
powerfully  illustrates  the  consequences  of  this  intolerable  usurpation. 
It  turns  on  the  refusal  of  an  officer  (of  course  a  nobleman  j  to  tight  a 
roturier  man  of  letters,  whose  sister  he  had  wronged  and  insulted. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  1 6thy  Steffens  heard  firing,  and  look¬ 
ing  from  his  garden,  which  commanded  a  view  in  that  direction, 
saw  that  the  troops  were  engaged. 

‘  Very  early  in  the  mornine,’  says  he,  ‘  came  Schleiermacher  and  his 
sister  to  be  witnesses  of  the  fearful  sight.  They  were  joined  by  several 
professors  and  others.  To  unskilled  eyes,  all  appeared  undecided;  and 
so  wonderfully  blinded  by  the  good  news,  so  firmly  trusting  in  the  in¬ 
vincible  character  of  a  Prussian  army,  were  most  of  them,  that  they  saw 
in  this  attack  of  the  French  a  victory.  The  poor  French  1”  said  one 
«tf  my  colleagues ;  “  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  pity  them ;  they  will 
soon  be  cut  to  pieces  before  our  eyes.'  ” 

But  this  illusion  did  not  last.  The  enemy  was  soon  seen  to 
advance  ;  and  scattered  Prussians  fled  into  the  town. 

‘  My  dwelling,’  says  Steffens,  ‘  in  a  distant  unfrequented  part  of  the 
town,  was  exposed  to  danger.  V\'e  determined  to  take  our  infant, 
and  seek  refuge  in  Schleiermacher’s  house.  Schleiermacher  and  his  sister, 
and  my  wife,  went  first ;  I  followed,  by  the  side  of  the  maid  who  carried 
the  child,  but  the  danger  j)ressed.  We  had  to  hurry  down  the  long 
Ulrich  Stra.sse.  Shots  were  fired  in  the  streets,  otherwise  utterly  de¬ 
serted.  The  houses  w'ere  all  closed ;  only  here  and  there  was  seen  a 
workman  hastily  tearing  donm  some  tempting  sign.  The  nurse  was 
herself  a  mother ;  she  wished  to  go  to  her  child,  hut  trembled,  and  could 
hardly  walk.  1  threw  her  cloak  over  my  shoulders,  took  the  child  from  her, 
and  hurried  on.  On  arriving  at  the  market-place,  we  saw  our  danger — 
the  retreat  of  the  reserve  corps  lay  through  the  city,  and  w'e  had  to  cross 
the  whole  tumultuous  body  at  right  angles.  How  we  got  through  I 
know  nut.  In  such  moments,  consciousness  is  changed  into  a  blind  but 
powerful  instinct  of  self-preservation.  The  enemy  was  pouring  into  the 
streets;  a  volley  was  fired  in  the  direction  of  my  flight ;  the  bullets 
whistled  about  my  ears.  We  were  but  a  few  steps  from  the  place  of 
shelter,  but  our  retreat  might  every  moment  be  cut  off.  At  length  we 
reached  the  house  ;  the  street  was  silent  and  empty ;  the  closed  door  was 
hastily  opened,  and  locked  again  ; — fur  the  moment  we  were  saved.’ 

The  tranquillity  of  the  little  party  was  not,  however,  of  long 
duration.  Three  French  soldiers  soon  broke  in  and  plundered 
the  house. 

*  It  even  now  became  evident  that  the  Prussian  power  was  annihilated, 
that  the  city  and  university  were  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  the  whole  existence  and  prosperity  of  those  connected  with  the 
latter  were  overthrown.’ 

On  the  19th,  Bernadotte  published  his  proclama^on,  pro¬ 
mising  that  the  funds  of  the  university  should  remain  untouched, 
and  the  students  unmolested ;  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his 
sovereign  to  protect  the  university  of  Halle.  How  these  pro¬ 
mises  were  fulfilled,  we  shall  see  anon.  The  minds  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were,  as  may  be  imagined,  far  from  traqquillised  by  them. 

‘  At  length  Napoleon  came.  We  knew  that  he  was  peculiarly  embit- 
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tered  against  Prussia,  Halle  was  tbe  first  Prussian  city  he  had  entered, 
and  he  remained  here  some  days.  I  was  still  with  my  family  in  Schleier* 
inacher’s  bouse.  An  employi  of  the  French  commissariat  was  quartered 
in  it, and  of  course  took  the  best  rooms;  so  that  Schleiermacher  and  his 
sister,  and  his  friend  Gass,  as  well  as  1,  with  my  wile  and  child,  were 
put  to  great  shifts.  None  of  us  undressed  fur  some  time,  none  bad  a 
regular  bed  ;  we  seized  a  few  hours’  sleep  when  we  were  e:i:hausted  and 
over-wearied.  Bonaparte  remained  three  days  in  Halle.’ 

Tlie  result  of  his  stay  was  us  follows : — 

‘  German  students  were  never  celebrated  fur  polished  manners.  It 
seems  that  some  of  them  hud  thronged,  like  hoys,  to  see  the  conqueror 
and  his  showy  suite  ride  through  the  streets,  and  bad  made  no  obei¬ 
sance.  A  student  to  whom  Napoleon  had  spoken,  when  called  on  to 
answer  in  a  foreign  language,  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  moment  had 
culled  him  “  IMunsieur.”  Such  were  the  causes  w  hich  led  to  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  university  of  Halle.  Napoleon  chose  to  believe  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  dangerous  plot  against  him  ;  hut  the  spirit  which  afterwards 
exhibited  itself  in  so  furmidalde  and  heroic  a  manner  among  the  students 
in  Germany,  had  as  yet  no  existence.  With  the  ignorance  he  so  con¬ 
stantly  betrayed  of  otlier  countries,  he  imagined  that  the  students  lived 
in  colleges,  under  supervision ;  and  scolded  because  they  were  not  shut 
up.  He  dissolved  the  university,  and  ordered  the  students  instantly  to 
quit  the  town,  and  go  home  to  their  parents.* 

‘  The  next  day,  towards  morning,  during  an  unquiet  sleep,  we  heard 
a  stir  in  the  house,  a  running  up  and  dotvn  stairs,  a  loud  talking  in  the 
court,  the  stamping  of  horses  in  the  stables.  When  we  rose,  the  town 
was  empty;  the  troops  had  marched  out,  tbe  students  having  been 
driven  out  in  the  course  of  the  former  day.  We,  their  teachers,  re¬ 
mained  behind  in  the  deserted,  forlorn  city  ;  our  occupation  was  gone, 
onr  destiny  all  uncertain.  The  council  of  the  professors  met,  and  we 
now  found  that  the  funds  of  the  university  had  been  seized.  A  letter 
from  Berthier  hud  arrived  from  Dessau,  in  which  he  informed  me  of  the 
Emperor’s  displeasure.  Men  ot  letters,  he  said,  should  nut  trouble  them¬ 
selves  about  politics  ;  their  only  business  was  to  cultivate  and  diffuse 
science  (the  old  song  I).  The  professors  of  Halle  had  mistaken  their 
vocation,  and  therefore  the  Emperor  had  closed  the  university.  The 
whole  corps  of  teachers  was  thus  left  without  an  occupation,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  condemned  to  poverty  and  want.  The  whole  as¬ 
sembly  sat  in  helpless  consternation.’ 

The  feeble  and  craven  spirit  which  had  been  engendered  in 
all  classes,  by  the  causes  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  now 
showed  itself — to  the  disappointment  and  disgust  of  Stefifens. 
It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  professors  tlrat  they  should 
endeavour  to  clear  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  conqueror 
from  any  charge  of  disloyalty  to  him.  The  most  abject  apologies 

*  The  re-establishment  of  tbe  university  of  Halle,  in  1808,  was  due 
to  the  intercessions  of  that  accomplished  scholar  and  critic,  Baron  von 
Bumohr. 
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were  accordingly  made ;  and  made,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
in  vain.  What  follows  is  more  to  the  credit  of  the  academics. 

‘  The  newly-built  church  of  the  university,  in  which  Schleiermacher 
preached,  was  converted  by  the  French  into  a  magazine  for  forage.  Our 
salaries  were  due  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  that  of  the  past  months 
was  all  spent.  Tlie  fees  for  my  lectures  were,  however,  due  to  me.  On 
collecting  these,  1  had  about  eighty  louis-d'or  in  ray  bands.  After 
paying  all  claims  on  me,  I  had  just  ten  dollars  left,  and  Schleiermacher 
not  more.  It  was  impossible  to  get  immediate  help  from  our  distant 
friends  ;  we  were  cut  off  from  them  by  the  enemy’s  troops. 

‘  We  determined  to  throw  the  little  sum  at  our  disposal  into  a 
common  fund,  and  to  form  one  household.  Schleiermacher  removed  into 
my  small  confined  dwelling.  My  wife,  with  her  child  and  Schleier- 
inacher’s  sister,  slept  iu  one  very  small  room,  which  opened  into  a  larger, 
while  1  ami  my  friend  slept  iu  a  similar  room,  and  each  pursued  his 
studies  in  a  common  room.  In  a  corner  of  this  room  Schleiermacher 
wrote  his  essay  on  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy.  We  lived 
in  great  indigence,  saw  few  people,  scarcely  ever  left  the  house,  and 
when  money  fell  short,  I  sold  my  little  plate. 

‘  Rut  though  we  lived  so  poorly,  our  minds  were  not  subdued.  It  was 
our  fixed  persuasion  that  from  this  time  the  fate  of  our  country  lay  in 
the  firm  and  constant  spirit  of  every  one  of  her  sons.  That  strengthened 
and  elevated  us  ;  and,  spite  of  our  poverty,  w  e  assembled  the  friends  and  ' 
the  young  men  who  had  the  courage  not  to  leave  the  town,  around  our 
humble  tea-table.  Luckily  we  had  just  laid  in  a  stock  of  tea  and  sugar 
when  the  storm  broke  upon  us. 

‘  Tiiese  evenings  we  shall  certainly  never  forget.  At  first  our  minds 
were  occupied  with  the  fearful  and  wretched  events  of  the  day,  especially 
the  prompt  and  unintelligible  surrender  of  Magdeburg.’* 

To  that  new  scene  of  defeat  and  dishonour,  as  described  by  the 
brilliant  and  graphic  pen  of  Iinmermann,  we  must  now  transport 
our  readers.  Iinmermann  was  a  native  of  Magdeburg.  His 
grandfather  had  served  under  Frederic  the  Great,  whom,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  called  *  The  King  and  the  little  boy  had 
been  nurtured  in  the  belief  of  the  unconquerable  arms  of  Prussia. 
His  description  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  his  boyhood 
would  be,  as  he  says,  incredible,  were  it  not  supported  by  ample 
testimony.  But  at  length  the  day  of  preparation  came — and 
what  a  preparation  ! — 

‘  The  city  was  soon  the  scene  of  a  continued  passage  of  troops.  Regi¬ 
ments  of  horse  and  foot,  ammunition,  baggage  waggons,  and  pontoons, 
which  particularly  struck  us  buys,  marched  for  weeks  in  at  the  llriick, 
and  out  at  the  Sudenburger  Thor.  An  army  in  movement  had  then  very 
different  appendages  from  what  it  has  now.  These  imprinted  themselves 


*  Shortly  after,  three  opulent  and  eminent  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  carried  off  to  F'rance  as  hostages.  One  of  them.  Professor  Nie- 
meyer,  has  left  memoirs  containing  an  account  of  his  residence  there. 
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on  oar  childish  imaginations.  The  packhorses  carrying  the  tents,  with  their 
intricate  mass  of  linen  and  cordage,  above  which  balanced  the  long  poles, 
were  obliged  to  go  in  single  and  interminable  file.  Then,  still  more  strange, 
the  red-striped  kitchen-waggons  of  the  generals  and  colonels,  with  great 
hen-coops  hanging  on  both  sides,  from  which  were  heard  the  cackling  and 
screaming  and  gobbling  of  all  sorts  of  lire  poultry,  destined  to  secure  to 
these  heroes  the  accustomed  pleasures  of  the  table.  This  precaution 
astonished  us  children ;  and  one  of  us  naively  asked,  whether  there  were 
no  chickens  in  the  villages  on  the  way  ?  The  light  and  gay  Bosniacks  and 
Towarskys  formed  a  splendid  contrast  to  this  ponderous  camp  equipage.’ 

The  fearful  18th  of  October  at  length  came,  to  wake  the  Mag- 
deburgers  from  their  dreams  of  security.  The  dreadful  truth 
was  preceded,  as  at  Halle,  by  the  report  of  a  brilliant  victory. 
At  length  it  came,  bit  by  bit ;  and  the  wildest  joy  was  succeeded 
by  doubt,  then  by  anxiety,  fear,  and,  lastly,  by  the  mortal  cer¬ 
tainty  of  despair.  An  expression  of  Immermann’s  father  during 
the  period  of  suspense,  is  characteristic.  ‘  My  God  1’  exclaimed 
he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ‘  Frederic’s  soldiers  will  surely  do  their 
duty !’  And  now  came  the  spectacle  of  the  shameful  and  dis¬ 
orderly  retreat  of  these  very  soldiers  ! 

‘  As  the  confused  rout  came  in  by  the  same  gate  through  which  they 
had  marched  forth,  the  people  gathered  in  knots,  looking  on  with  alarmed 
but  still  incredulous  wonder.  “  These  are  the  first  fugitives,”  1  heard 
people  say  ;  “  they  are  never  in  order  ;  have  patience,  the  regular  regi¬ 
ments  will  soon  come.”  But  noon  came — afternoon  came — evening 
drew  on,  and  the  pell-mell  had  not  ceased  ;  the  disorderly  mob  which  had 
hoen  an  army  still  filled  the  streets.  At  length  came  some  troops  in 
marching  order,  as  exceptions  to  the  miserable  rule  ; — covered  were  now 
the  banners  which  had  floated  so  proudly  in  the  breeze.  Most  of  them 
marched  in  in  silence — once  only  the  music  sounded,  loud  and  clear,  like 
the  laughter  of  despair.  It  was  the  trumpeters  of  a  cuirassier  regiment ; 
— tlteir  regiment  was  not  behind  them — they  were  quite  alone,  and 
blew  the  Dessauer  march,  just  as  if  all  was  in  the  best  possible  order. 
They  looked  well,  too,  and  were  mounted  on  high-fed  horses.  Indeed, 
generally  speaking,  the  men  did  not  look  jaded,  nor  hungry,  nor 
worn;  and  the  contrast  between  their  personal  good  condition  with  the 
general  destruction,  exhibited  in  the  strongest  light  the  depth  of  the 
t  alamity.  In  the  evening  every  body  knew  that  a  Prussian  army 
no  longer  existed.  A  helpless  grief  sat  on  men’s  faces.  But  even 
then,  the  indescribable  spirit  which  characterised  that  period  was  not 
extinguished.  I  heard  a  man  say  to  his  neighbour,  “  that  may  be  as  it 
will ;  things  have  gone  badly,  no  doubt,  but  w’e  have  lost  with  honour; 
fur  I  beard  just  now  that  the  Prussians  didn’t  once  lose  the  step  through 
the  whole  battle.”’ 

If  the  German  character  does  not  appear  under  very  favour¬ 
able  colours  in  the  foregoing  description,  the  following  incident 
vhows  it  under  one  of  its  most  noble  and  touching  aspects.  The 
great  conservative  principle  of  Germany — their  attachment  to 
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r  their  princely  hou$es — never  shone  forth  more  bright.  In  the 

1,  midst  of  the  wreck  of  his  army  and  his  fortunes,  the  King — the 

half-dethroned  King — arrived,  accompanied  by  one  aide-de-camp. 

^  ‘  At  the  sight  of  him,  the  crowd  broke  out  into  a  loud  cheer.  This 

^  sound  was  so  unexpected  by  him,  and  in  his  present  circumstances  so 

^  affecting,  that  he  lost  all  self-command.  He  put  his  handkerchief  to 

^  his  eyes,  and  walked  on  for  some  way  with  his  face  covered.  He  then 

®  withdrew  it,  and  went  to  his  lodging,  bowing  gravely  to  his  people,  who, 

,  moved  by  the  tears  of  their  leader,  received  his  greetings  in  the  deepest 

■  and  most  respectful  silence.’ 

■  We  have  been  told  (for  such  things  are  oftener  related  than 

_  I  printed  in  Austria)  that  the  pendant  to  this  affecting  picture  was 
’•  exhibited  at  Vienna  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  The  Empe- 

^  ror  Francis,  a  fugitive,  mounted  on  a  sorry  jade,  attended  by 

one  aide-de-camp,  defeated  and  almost  dethroned,  was  about  to 
»  make  his  inglorious  entry  into  his  capital :  he  was  met  by  the  citi- 

^  zens,  who  had  of  their  own  accord  dragged  out  the  state-carriage, 

^  and  now  seated  him  in  it,  and  drew  him,  as  if  in  triumph,  to  his 

palace.  ‘Why,  what  would  you  have  done  if  your  Emperorhad  been 
‘  victorious  ?’  asked  a  stranger.  ‘  Oh  !  then  we  should  not  have 
y  *  needed  to  do  any  thing,’  was  the  answer.  It  may  be  said, 

J  and  justly,  that  Francis  was  not  worthy  of  such  sublime  and 

1  delicate  generosity ;  we  reply,  hardly  any  man  can  be  worthy 

of  it,  and  that  this  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  whe- 
^  ther  nations  will  fare  better  under  similar  circumstances,  who 

^  have  no  attachment  to  an  Ideal — which  is  permanent  pre- 

^  cisely  because  it  has  no  actual  existence.  Such  an  ideal  is 

,  (to  the  old  German  sentiment)  the  ‘  Landesherr,*  or  ‘  Lan- 

e  desvater  the  hereditary  sovereign,  invested  with  that 

;  I  ancient  patriarchal  sanctity  which,  though  capable  of  being 

i  f  heightened  or  diminished  by  the  qualities  of  the  possessor  for 

‘.  the  time  being,  is  inalienable  from  the  office.  An  attachment  to 

h  institutions,  formed  after  calm  deliberation  and  on  a  full  estimate 

of  their  value,  is,  no  doubt,  a  far  higher,  manlier,  and  safer 
®  thing,  than  this  attachment  to  a  sovereign  individual  or  house. 

We  prefer  the  creed  of  Pym  and  Hampden,  to  the  devotion  of 
Ormonde  and  the  Cavaliers.  But  until  the  reason  of  the  masses 
can  be  appealed  to  with  some  chance  of  success,  the  tutelary  force 
of  habit  and  sentiment  can  ill  be  dispensed  with.  Of  this  the 
world  has  had  proof  enough. 

The  panic  and  rout  were  now  complete  and  universal.  We 
have  a  tragical  picture  of  it  from  the  hand  of  a  poet  —  a 
man  who,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  and 

education,  tastes  and  character,  saw  the  war  (if  we  may  be  al¬ 

lowed  to  say  so)  from  both  sides.  Chamisso  was  born  a  French¬ 
man,  but  had  early  adopted  Germany,  and  more  especially 
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Prussia,  as  his  country,  with  more  than  the  passion  of  a  native. 
It  is  as  a  German  poet  that  he  is  best  known,  and  his  romance 
of  ‘  Peter  Schlemil  ’  is  characterised  by  a  thoroughly  German 
spirit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  served  in  the  Prussian 
army,  but  after  the  peace  between  France  and  Prussia,  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  to  enter  the 
French  army.  The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  M.  de  Varnhagen,  dated  22d  November  1806,  de¬ 
scribing  the  disastrous  and  disgraceful  capitulation  of  Hameln. 

‘  Oh!  ray  frieml,’  exclaims  he,  *  not  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul  would 
I  be  oae  of  those  sinners.  Anxious  and  embarrassed  they  stood  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  gave  us  the  shameful  answer — that  the  enemy  was  already 
in  Unrlin — the  king’s  power  annihilated — that  Magdeburg  and  Custrin, 
and  Spainlau  and  Stettin,  and  God  knows  what  towns,  had  opened  their 
gates.  Why  should  they  not  do  the  same? — it  must  come  to  that;  and 
— ill  a  word — it  was  already  done.’ 

The  indignation  of  the  troops,  their  burning  desire  to  wipe 
off  the  stain,  was  not  to  be  contained.  Rhaden,  a  boy  fresh  from 
the  academy  of  engineers,  swore  that  he  would  stab  the  men 
who  had  signed  the  capitulation.  ‘  Had  we  found  a  leader,’ 
continues  Chamisso,  ‘  we  should  have  kissed  his  feet.’  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  draw  lots  who  should  command  them ;  to  swear  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  new  commander;  to  cry.  Long  live  the  king! 
and  to  rush  on  the  enemy.  Those  who  chose  might  remain 
behind.  While  he  was  speaking,  the  drums  beat  the  alarm. 

‘  The  soldiers  had  learned  that  they  were  betrayed,  and,  in  rage  and  des¬ 
peration,  broke  out  into  the  wildest  excesses.  They  forced  open  the  maga¬ 
zines,  staved  brandy-casks,  got  drunk,  and  plundered  shops.  In  the  midst 
of  these  scenes  of  disgrace  and  horror,  one  of  Roman  honour  occurred.  In 
Haak’s  regiment  there  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Warnava,  sons 
of  a  soldier,  and  themselves  soldiers.  They  had  vainly  protested  against 
the  surrender  of  the  fortress.  Finding  that  there  remained  no  other  way 
of  avoiding  dishonour,  each  placed  his  musket  on  the  other’s  brea.st,  fired, 
and  fell  into  each  other’s  arms ;  in  this  strict  embrace,  they  died.’ 

Chamisso  describes  the  dismal  morning  after  this  fearful  night 
— the  German  arms  thrown  into  the  mud  by  their  despairing  pos¬ 
sessors — the  old  Brandenburgers  weeping  as  they  took  leave  of 
their  officers,  who  stood  stupefied,  wishing  that  some  stray  bullet 
would  hit  them — other  soldiers  stupidly  drunk.  In  the  midst  of 
this  desolation,  the  Dutch  troops  marched  in,  jeering  at  the  Prus¬ 
sians  for  not  resisting  their  small  numbers.  *  Even  with  the  sacri- 
‘  fice  of  all  he  was  worth,’  says  he,  ‘  would  many  a  German  citizen 
*  have  wiped  out  this  dishonour  to  Germany.’ 

He  concludes : — ‘  I  shall  serve  no  more  now.  Perhaps,  my  friend, 
other  times  may  arise  when  I  may  gladly  grasp  my  sword  again.  It  may 
he  good  that  things  have  taken  the  turn  we  see.  I  reckon  not  with  the 
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godt.  Where  a  new  building  is  to  be  erected,  the  ground  must  first  be 
cleared  and  levelled.  But,  my  beloved  friend,  may  yon  rather  lie  on  the 
battle-6eld,  where  one  sleeps  well,  than  witness  what  I  have  witnessed! 
Farewell.’ 

The  effect  of  these  tremendous  reverses  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Berlin,  is  thus  described  by  the  Freiherr  von  S - a: — 

‘  The  battle  of  Jena  was  6rst  announced  to  the  capital  by  shouts  of 
Soult  is  beaten  I”  The  fearful  truth  soon  followed.  Among  the  various 
emotions  which  this  overthrow  of  the  glory  and  the  pride  of  Prussia  excited, 

1  observed  numerous  proofs  of  joy  among  the  citizens  and  civil  classes, 
that  the  arrogance  of  the  soldiery  had  received  so  signal  and  ignominious 
a  chastisement !  Even  then,  the  persuasion  forced  itself  upon  my  mind, 
that  there  was  no  salvation  for  Prussia  till  its  army  should  be  completely 
merged  in  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  should  tise  out  of  it  to  a  new 
life,  and  in  an  altered  form.’ 

The  disaster  was  officially  announced  to  the  capital  by  that 
ever-memorable  proclamation,  put  forth  by  the  governor,  begin¬ 
ning,  ‘  Tranquillity  is  now  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen.’  We 
have  beard  eye*witnesses  describe  the  effect  it  produced  on  all 
who  had  any  feeling  for  the  honour  of  their  country.  Some  hid 
their  faces,  and  appeared  overwhelmed  with  shame;  some  shed 
tears  of  rage;  some  seemed  stupefied  with  despair.  Yet  the 
mass  of  the  people  had  at  that  time  so  little  idea  of  what  awaited 
them  under  the  French  domination,  that  when,  on  the  27th  Octo¬ 
ber,  Napoleon  entered  Berlin,  ‘  he  seemed,’  says  Droysen,  ‘  to  be 
‘  regarded  rather  with  curiosity  than  with  sorrow.’ 

‘  The  Berliners,’  says  the  Freiherr  von  S - a,  ‘  had  reckoned  on  help 

from  Russia  with  such  confidence,  that  when  the  first  French  chasseurs 
rode  through  the  Potsdam  gate,  the  people,  seeing  the  green  uniforms, 
exclaimed,  “  The  Russians  are  come !  the  Russians  are  come  I” 

‘  The  easy  careless  air  of  the  French  troops  formed  a  singular  con- 
rast  with  the  stiff  pedantry  of  the  Prussian.  The  French  were  fuller 
than  usual  of  vanity  and  insolence.  They  ascribed  their  victory  at  Jena 
solelv  to  their  own  valour,  and  the  high  reputation  of  their  enemy  made 
them  regard  this  victory  as  something  gigantic.  Very  few  of  the  officers 
had  the  candour  and  good  sense  to  see  that  the  main  cause  of  their  success 
was  to  be  found  in  the  antiquated  organisation  of  the  Prussian  army. 

‘  Naj)oleon  made  his  entry  into  Berlin  on  a  lovely  day  of  October, 
to  the  sound  of  those  same  bells  which  had  so  often  announced  the  won¬ 
derful  and  saving  victories  of  Frederic  the  Great,  so  often  awakened 
the  national  pride  of  Prussia.  He  entered  with  unequalled  military 
pomp.  But  this  did  not  make  the  impression  on  the  Berliners  he  ex¬ 
pected  ;  there  was  something  ostentatious  and  tawdry  in  it,  which  is  not 
to  the  taste  of  Germans.  They  felt  as  if  they  were  looking  at  a  troop  of 
equestrian  performers.  Bonaparte  was  evidently  much  impressed  by  the 
memory  of  Frederic.  It  was  clear  that  he  thought  the  people  of  Berlin 
would  compare  him  to  their  hero.  In  this  he  was  completely  mistaken. 
The  Berliners  are  little  given  to  admiration ;  and  if  it  is  extorted  from 
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them,  they  pay  it  to  the  dead,  or  to  those  whom  they  regard  as  their 
own  property.  They  had  exhausted  it  on  Frederic ;  and  many  now 
turned  their  whole  practised  talent  for  ridicule  against  Napoleon.  Most 
of  them,  however,  hated  him  with  gloomy  earnestness.’ 

Here  we  must  pause.  We  are  arrived  at  the  crisis  at  which  the 
work  of  regeneration  is  about  to  commence.  A  long  and  dreary 
night  is  before  us;  but  in  that  night  the  German  nation  will  recruit 
itself,  and  arise  like  a  strong  man  refreshed.  We  have  still  to  wit-* 
ness  great  sulferings ;  tragical  destinies  of  the  high  and  the  lovely ; 
we  have  still  to  see  in  some  of  its  multiform  details  what  it  is  to 
be  a  conquered  people.  Six  years  of  such  sights  as  these  are 
before  us ;  painted  by  those  who  lived,  suffered,  and  acted  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

‘  The  truth,’  says  Arndt,  ‘is  beyond  all  power  of  description.  We 
look  hack  as  upon  a  black  dream,  and  are  amazed  at  what  we  have  seen 
and  suffered,  and  can  hardly  believe  it.  Years  must  elapse  before  it  can 
be  described,  nor  will  our  grandchildren  then  believe  what  was  the  state 
of  Germany  in  the  years  1808,  9,  10,  and  11.  The  base  and  the  bad 
openly  triumphed  and  domineered ;  the  indolent  and  the  cowardly 
served  with  hopeless  and  thoughtless  obsequiousness;  many  of  the  good 
despaired ;  only  a  few  noble  spirits  still  hoped.’ 

But  the  hope  of  those  few  noble  spirits,  far  different  from  the 
presumptuous  and  inane  confidence  which  is  the  forerunner  of 
destruction,  contained  within  it  the  germ  of  deliverance.  It 
rested  not  only  on  their  own  conscious  energy  and  determina¬ 
tion,  but  on  experience  of  human  things,  and  observation  of 
the  ways  of  Providence.  They  saw  that  their  oppressor  was 
sowing  the  dragon’s  teeth,  and  they  knew  that  the  harvesf  of 
armed  men  would  not  long  be  wanting.  They  saw  that  the 
chastisements  of  heaven  were  doing  their  work  in  the  hearts  of 
the  German  people,  and  they  placed  a  just  reliance  on  the 
result.  This  is  admirably  expressed  by  Steffens. 

‘  The  more  all  prospect  of  external  help  vanished,  the  more  threat¬ 
ening  the  aspect  of  things  around  us,  the  stronger  became  our  internal 
confidence,  our  firm  conviction  that  the  Holy  and  the  Good,  the  germs  of 
which  were  springing  up  in  Germany,  could  not  be  annihilated  by  the 
rude  trampling  of  a  conquering  soldiery.  In  this  view,  1  often  ventured 
to  express  what  was  the  guiding  principle  of  all  my  thoughts  so  long  as 
the  French  occupied  the  land,  even  in  those  days  of  despair.  1  main¬ 
tained  that  the  battle  of  Jena  was  the  first  victory  over  Napoleon,*  fur 
that  it  had  destroyed  the  weaknesses  which  were  his  best  allies,  and  had 
awakened  a  spirit  which  must  in  the  end  arise  and  conquer.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  that  I  should  witness  his  fall  never  left  me.’ 


*  The  converse  of  Biirne’s  equally  true  paradox,  that  the  battle  of 
Jena  was  lest  by  Frederic  the  Great. 
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^T^hese  volumes  contain  by  far  the  most  valuable  store  of  facts 
which  has  ever  been  collected  respecting  the  commercial  and 
social  history  of  the  New  Continent.  It  requires,  indeed,  some 
courage  even  to  glance  over  the  enormous  mass  of  details,  which 
these  3000  closely  printed  pages  present  to  the  eye.  But  a 
very  brief  examination  dispels  any  doubt  as  to  the  serviceable 
and  practical  character  of  the  work.  Mr  Macgregor  is  so 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  art  of  dealing  with  statistical 
figures,  and  long  habit  has  rendered  him  such  a  master  of  ar¬ 
rangement,  that  an  inquirer  even  moderately  familiar  with  such 
studies  will  find  himself  easily  enabled  to  turn  to  the  particular 
pigeon-hole  in  which  the  materials  he  is  in  search  of,  are  deposited. 
The  first  volume  embraces  a  general  sketch  of  the  history  of 
discovery  in  the  New  Continent;  its  more  recent  political 
annals ;  the  separate  history  and  geography  of  British  America, 
Brazil,  and  Spanish  America ;  and  the  statistics  of  the  two  lat¬ 
ter  countries,  together  with  those  of  Hayti  and  the  foreign  West 
Indies.  In  the  second  volume,  Mr  Macgregor  returns  to  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  of  North  America;  and  this  is  by 
far  the  most  complete  part  of  the  work,  as  the  subject  is  more 
important,  and  the  materials  more  trustworthy. 

VVe  do  not  understand  on  what  principle  the  British  dominions 
in  America  are  left  out,  or  rather  treated  of  in  part  only ;  a 
sketch  of  their  history  and  geography  being  given,  while  the 
statistics  both  of  British  North  America  and  the  West  Indies 
are  wholly  omitted.  Perhaps  Mr  Magregor  was  of  opinion  that 
these  regions,  forming  part  of  the  British  empire,  would  be  more 
properly  included  in  compilations  treating  of  our  own  domestic 
affairs.  Perhaps  he  intended  at  some  future  period  to  supply 
the  omission.  If  otherwise,  we  cannot  but  regret  it ;  not  only 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  interest  which  those  parts  of  America 
possess  for  the  British  reader,  but  also  because  Mr  Macgregor  is 
personally  familiar  with  them.  He  illustrated  their  condition 
some  years  ago  in  his  *  British  America,’  of  which  the  statis¬ 
tical  part  is  already  antiquated,  from  the  rapid  changes  which 
the  subject-matter  has  undergone. 

‘  The  enthusiasm,’  says  Mr  Macgregor,  ‘which  accompanied  me  in 
my  youth  to  the  British  settleoients  in  America,  was  first  inspired  by 
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the  writings  of  Robertson,  Charlevoix,  and  Raynal — hy  poring  over 
Hakluyt  and'Purchas,  and  the  more  recent  collections  of  voyages  and 
travels ;  and  an  ambition,  entertained  on  perusing  with  delight  the 
travels  of  a  near  relation,  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  to  tho  Arc¬ 
tic  shores,  and  afterwards  across  the  broadest  part  of  America  to  the 
Pacitic.  The  more  I  study  the  progress  of  the  European  settlements 
in  America,  the  more  thoroughly  am  I  convinced  of  an  infallible  truth, 
that  the  history  of  navigation  and  commerce  is  the  history  of  civili¬ 
sation.’ 

To  enthusiasm  of  this  order,  the  history  of  American  pro¬ 
gress  affords  the  most  ample  nourishment.  The  visions  and 
speculations  of  the  people  of  a  new  country  are  almost  wholly 
of  a  material  order.  Wrestlers  against  nature,  conquerors  of 
the  wilderness,  their  chief  attention  is  concentrated  on  a  struggle 
which,  among  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World  like  ourselves,  is 
long  ago  over,  and  forgotten  ;  and  excites  only  the  interest  of 
romance.  We  have  become  settled  in  our  present  condition. 
There  are  many  among  us — nay,  most  of  us,  in  some  mood, 
have  shared  the  feeling — who  could  be  content  to  remain 
stationary,  and  to  be  neither  more  numerous,  nor  wealthier,  nor 
more  advanced  in  our  command  over  nature,  thtin  we  are  at 
present,  provided  only  the  rest  of  the  world  could  gain  no  ad¬ 
vantage  by  slipping  past  us.  Our  cherished  dreams  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  other  conquests  and  glories  than  these,  and  are  not 
easily  kindled  by  statistics;  but  statistics  constitute  the  favourite 
excitement  of  the  imagination  of  most  Americans,  and  of  Mr 
Macgregor  no  less.  He  evidently  enjoys  himself  amidst  the 
long  array  of  figures,  which  prove  the  rapidity  of  past  advance, 
and  illustrate  the  laws  of  future  development. 

A  very  large  part  of  his  first  volume,  however,  contains  matter 
more  attractive  to  ordinary  readers,  being  composed  of  extracts 
and  summaries  of  modern  travels,  after  the  fashion  of  Pinkerton 
and  other  compilers ;  and  here  Mr  Macgregor  has  drawn  very 
largely  on  American  stores  with  which  we  were  previously 
unacquainted.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  relation  to 
Mexico,  the  old  ‘  Internal  Provinces,’  so  long  unvisited,  but 
now  opened  by  the  commercial  and  military  enterprise  of  the 
Anglo-Americans — California,  Oregon,  and  the  interior  of  Bra¬ 
zil.  Many  of  the  sources  from  which  he  has  derived  this 
part  of  his  collections  are  almost  inaccessible  to  English  readers 
in  general. 

As  to  the  Spanish- American  republics,  Mr  Macgregor  appears 
to  have  been  perplexed  between  the  necessity  of  making  his 
work  as  complete  as  possible,  and  the  extremely  worthless  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  materials  with  which  in  their  case  he'  has  had  to  deal. 
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We  place  very  little  reliance  on  his  political  arithmetic  respecting 
these  regions,  which,  feebly  disclosed  tons  in  the  personal  narratives 
of  a  few  occasional  visitors  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  are 
sinking,  for  the  most  part,  back  into  the  darkness  which  concealed 
them  from  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world  during  the  century  before 
their  emancipation  ;  and  are  left  as  it  were  aside  in  the  rapid  move¬ 
ment  of  the  rest  of  Christendom.  As  to  these,  the  statistician  has 
to  elicit  his  results  from  a  multitude  of  old,  ill-arranged,  and  con¬ 
tradictory  authorities ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered  at, 
if,  with  that  propensity,  which  certainly  belongs  to  his  class,  and 
from  which  Mr  Macgregor  is  not  wholly  free — to  prefer  collect¬ 
ing  to  analysing — to  fling  down  cart-loads  of  figures  on  the  desk, 
and  trust  to  chance  for  the  arrangement — his  tables  are  often  not 
only  inaccurate,  but  sometimes  inconsistent  in  their  details.* 
These  portions  of  the  work,  however,  will  be  consulted  more  as 
matters  of  curiosity  than  utility ;  except  the  commercial  returns 
from  the  various  ports  of  South  America,  which  appear  to  rest, 
for  the  most  part,  on  better  authority,  and  to  be  compiled  with 
great  labour  from  sources  generally  unattainable. 

As  matters  of  political  interest,  the  chapters  relating  to  the 
United  States  constitute  the  main  value  of  the  work.  Mr  Mac¬ 
gregor  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  the  laborious  and  steady 
champion  of  the  cause  of  free-trade.  He  has  had  a  share,  and 
no  trifling  one,  in  directing  the  movement  of  the  last  few  years. 
To  many  minds,  his  figures  have  brought  stronger  conviction 
than  all  the  eloquence  enlisted  on  the  same  side,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament.  And  now  that  the  battle  is  won  (or  nearly  won) 
in  his  own  country,  there  is  no  more  glorious  victory  left  to  be 
achieved,  than  that  which  must  ultimately  be  won,  over  the  party 
prejudices  and  class-interests  which  still  govern  the  commercial 
legislation  of  the  great  republic.  That  legislation  may  not  be  worse 
than  what  still  prevails  in  many  European  countries;  but  it  stands 
in  more  striking  contrast  with  the  character  and  the  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  a  people  so  shrewd  and  far-sighted  in  all  matters  concern¬ 
ing  their  interests.  Nor  has  it  arisen,  as  in  less  enlightened  states, 
from  the  successful  intrigues,  or  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  of 

♦  E.  g.  Lima,  at  vol.  i.,  p.  955,  is  made  to  contain  54,096  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  an  average  of  2350  deaths  annually.  At  p.  956  it  is  stated 
to  have  a  population  not  exceeding  45,000,  with  3500  interments  in 
the  year;  a  mortality  at  which  even  Mr  Chadwick  would  stand  aghast. 
We  are  ashamed  to  notice  such  trifles  in  a  work  of  this  magnitude,  but 
we  might  have  multiplied  instances ;  and  the  hint  may  direct  attentron  in 
some  future  revision. 
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a  protected  class  of  monopolists.  Nothing  is  more  clear,  to  any 
one  who  has  studied  the  history  summed  up  in  Mr  Macgregor’s 
pages,  than  that  the  *  American  system’  of  protection  arose  from 
political  and  not  from  commercial  motives.  We  are  ourselves 
the  fathers  of  it.  It  began  in  a  desire  of  just  but  impolitic  reta¬ 
liation  on  England.  Once  implanted  in  the  state — according  to 
the  uniform  history  of  such  evil  growths — it  struck  its  roots  too 
deeply  in  popular  feeling  to  be  eradicated,  so  long  as  the  close 
balance  of  parties,  and  the  difficulty  of  conducting  the  govern¬ 
ment,  might  render  it  an  object  with  statesmen  to  bid  for  the 
votes  of  a  protected  class,  strong  in  united  self-interest  rather  than 
numbers. 

In  1785,  Mr  Adams,  then  the  United  States’  minister  at  the 
Court  of  St  James’s,  proposed  to  place  the  navigation  and  trade 
between  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  and  all  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  upon  a  basis  of  complete  reciprocity.  The 
proposal  was  not  only  rejected,  but  ‘  he  was  given  to  understand 
‘  that  no  other  would  be  entertained.’  Mr  Adams,  accordingly, 
advised  his  countrymen  (in  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Mr  Jay)  : — ‘  You  may  depend  upon  it,  the  commerce  of  America 

*  will  have  no  relief  at  present ;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  ever,  until 
‘  the  United  States  shall  have  generally  passed  Navigation  Acts. 
‘  If  this  measure  is  not  adopted,  we  shall  be  derided ;  and,  the 

*  more  we  suffer,  the  more  will  our  calamities  be  laughed  at. 

*  My  most  earnest  exhortations  to  the  States,  then,  are,  and 

*  ought  to  be,  to  lose  no  time  in  passing  such  acts.’ 

Advice  to  adopt  a  measure  of  retaliation,  so  justly  provoked, 
however  questionable  its  real  policy  might  be,  could  hardly  fail 
of  being  received  with  favour.  The  difficulties  which  the  then 
constitution  of  the  United  States  interposed  in  the  way  of  unity 
of  commercial  legislation,  prevented  Mr  Adams’s  suggestion  from 
being  acted  on  for  a  few  years.  But,  in  1789,  on  the  adoption 
of  the  new  Federal  constitution,  Congress  passed  a  naviga¬ 
tion  law,  which  has  since  led  to  reciprocity  treaties  between  us 
and  them.  Unfortunately,  pursuing  the  same  policy,  they  enact¬ 
ed  in  the  same  year  their  first  tariff — innocent,  indeed,  in  com- 

{tarison  with  its  successors,  but  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
egislation  most  mischievous  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

It  is  therefore  but  too  true,  as  Mr  Macgregor  shows,  that 
*  the  American  government,  at  the  outset  of  its  independent  exist- 
*  ence,  would  have  agreed  to  commence  and  maintain  an  inter- 
*  course  which  would  have  enabled  England  to  enjoy  every  pos- 
‘sible  advantage  which  could  be  derived  from  the  United  States, 
‘  if  they  had  remained  colonies ;  and  all  tliose  advantages,  with- 
*  out  either  the  perplexity  or  expense  of  governing  them.  The 
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‘  advances  made  with  respect  to  such  wise  policy  by  the  United 
‘  States,  were  unhappily  rejected.’  The  first  consequence  of  our 
selfish  and  sulky  policy  was  a  famine  in  the  West  Indies;  of 
which  Bryan  Edwards  gives  the  details  with  just  indignation — 
the  slaves,  and  poorer  class  of  the  free  inhabitants,  being  de¬ 
prived  of  their  old  supplies  of  food  from  the  revolted  colonies. 
The  ultimate  results  were  embargoes  and  restrictions  ;  the  almost 
civil  war  of  1812-15 ;  the  war  of  tariffs,  which  has  continued 
ever  since,  though  now  happily  one-sided  only;  and  the  crippling 
of  our  commerce  with  those  who  possess  almost  a  monopoly  of 
one  article  of  the  first  necessity  to  us,  and  great  advantages  in 
the  production  of  others. 

Once  com  menced  and  set  on  foot,  the  ‘  American  system  ’  of  pro¬ 
tecting  domestic  manufactures  was  far  too  tempting  a  delusion — 
flattering  the  prejudices  of  many,  harmonising  with  the  honest  but 
mistaken  theories  of  some,  and  serving  the  interests  of  an  acute  few 
— not  to  enlist  on  its  side  a  large  party,  and  become  a  great  politi¬ 
cal  bond  of  union.  Mr  Hamilton,  a  great  name  in  America — 
though  we  never  could  exactly  ascertain  the  basis  on  which  his  re¬ 
putation  is  founded — presented  to  Congress  his  elaborated  ‘Report 
‘  on  Manufactures’  in  1791  ;  a  species  of  essay,  embodying  the 
favourite  principles  of  the  protection  theory.  But  the  breaking 
up  of  old  political  parties  which  followed  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  subsequent  war  with  England,  adjourned  the  execution 
of  his  recommendations  until  the  year  1816,  when  an  avowedly 
protective  tariff  was  for  the  first  time  established.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  this  bill  and  that  of  1824  were  carried  against 
tlie  will  of  the  New  England  States.  In  1816,  ‘  nearly  two 
‘  thirds  of  the  New  England  members  voted  for  a  reduction  on 
‘  the  proposed  duties  on  cotton  manufactures  ;  while  out  of  43 
‘  members  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  who 
‘  voted  on  the  question,  nine  only  were  in  favour  of  it.’  In  1820, 
a  very  able  speech  indeed,  in  favour  of  free-trade,  was  delivered 
at  Faneuil  Hall.  Neither  Say  nor  Ricardo  could  have  uttered 
sentiments  more  to  the  purpose ;  and  the  doctrines  of  these 
abstruse  philosophers  were  clothed  in  plain,  home-thrusting, 
popular  oratory,  of  the  best  order.  ‘  For  his  part,’  the  orator 
declared,  ‘  he  believed,  that,  however  derided,  the  principle  of 
‘  leaving  such  things  very  much  to  their  own  course,  in  a  coun- 
‘  try  like  ours,  was  the  only  true  policy ;  and  that  we  could  no 
‘  more  improve  the  order,  and  habit,  and  composition  of  society, 
‘  by  an  artificial  balancing  of  trades  and  occupations,  than  we 
‘  could  improve  the  natural  atmosphere,  by  means  of  the  con- 
‘  densers  and  rarefiers  of  the  chemists.’  The  speaker  was  Daniel 
Webster.  Since  that  time,  unhappily,  falsehood  has  made  its 
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converts  as  well  as  truth.  But  the  orator  was  on  the  popular  side  ; 
lor  principles  of  freedom  as  yet  commanded  a  majority  among 
those  whom  Webster  then  addressed.  On  the  introduction  of  the 
tariff  of  1824,  the  votes  of  the  New  England  States  were  fifteen 
for,  and  twenty-three  against  it:  while  those  of  the  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  stood 
seventy-eight  for,  and  only  nine  against.  And  in  the  discussions 
on  the  tariff  of  1828,  the  same  proportion  still  continued.  While, 
therefore,  that  portion  of  the  American  people  which  alone 
possessed  much  manufacturing  industry,  and  which  has  always 
evinced  the  greatest  aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits,  con¬ 
tinued  hostile  to  restrictions  which  could  by  no  possibility  do 
good  to  any  but  themselves— while  they,  the  only  parties  who 
could  derive  a  share  of  profit  from  monopoly,  continued  to  re¬ 
pudiate  it — it  was  literally  carried  through  by  the  votes  of  the 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  Central  States,  whose  predilection 
for  the  ‘American  system’  was  simply  suicidal! — a  curious 
proof,  among  many  others  in  the  history  of  commercial  legisla¬ 
tion,  how  often  mere  ignorance,  or  mere  party  spirit,  has  done 
the  mischief'orditiarily  attributed  to  self-interest. 

Once  started,  however,  in  the  cause  of  protection  against  their 
will,  the  New  Englanders  soon  became  converts  to  its  doctrines ; 
and  no  wonder.  'I'o  them  the  benefit  was  immediate,  at  the  expense 
of  all  their  fellow-citizens  ;  the  loss  contingent  and  ultimate  only. 
We  find,  on  analysing  the  tables  of  Mr  Macgregor,  that  the  six 
States  of  New  England,  containing  one-eighth  of  the  population 
of  the  whole  republic,  produce  two-thirds  of  its  cotton  fabrics, 
three-fifths  of  its  woollens,  nearly  half  its  leathers,  and  other  articles 
in  almost  the  same  proportion.  The  single  state  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  owns  one-sixth  of  the  manufacturing  capital  of  the  nation. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  protection  can  confer  benefit  on  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  monopolised  articles,  they,  and  they  alone,  have 
reaped  it.  The  remaining  eighteen  millions  of  the  proudest 
and  most  irritable  nation  upon  earth — men  to  whom  a  dollar 
paid  by  way  of  salary  to  a  priest,  or  civil  list  to  a  king,  appears 
an  oppression  to  be  resisted  to  the  last  drop  of  blood — are  content 
to  disburse  for  the  benefit  of  their  Yankee  brethren,  a  tribute 
which,  in  all  probability,  would  defray  the  civil  expenditure  -of 
half  a  dozen  small  European  monarchies — nay,  they  have  pressed 
and  compelled  the  modest  and  reluctant  Yankees  to  accept  it ! 

How  much  those  worthy  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
have  gained  by  the  advantages  thus  forced  upon  them,  we  may 
by-and-by  endeavour  to  estimate.  In  the  mean  time,  the  burden 
has  been  usually  borne  by  the  tributary  States  with  that  stolid 
patience,  or  rather  that  exulting  and  self-applauding  self-denial, 
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with  which  large  bodies  of  mankind  arc  in  the  habit  of  offering 
up  their  contributions  to  the  cunning  few.  But  this  lias  not 
been  uniformly  the  case.  In  the  year  1828-32,  the  Union  was  in 
greater  danger  of  disruption  than  at  any  period  before  or  since, 
from  the  nullification  movement  of  South  Carolina,  in  which 
Georgia,  and  even  Virginia,  very  nearly  participated.  It  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  the  Southern  planters,  amidst  tlieir  exhausted 
fields  and  decaying  ports,*  and  suffering  severely  under  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  newer  soils  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi,  felt 
aggrieved  by  the  pressure  of  duties,  which  at  once  narrowed  the 
market  for  their  commodities,  and  increased  their  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  report  of  the  Carolinian  committee,  to  inquire 
into  the  power  of  the  judicial  government,  declared  ‘  all  legis- 
‘  lation  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures  to  be  uncon- 

*  stitutional,  as  being  in  favour  of  a  local  interest,  and  that 

*  Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate,  except  upon  subjects  of 
‘general  interest’— a  difficult  proposition  to  answer  on  political 
principles,  whatever  reply  American  jurists  may  be  able  to  make  to 
it.  The  movement  failed,  however,  as  it  deserved  to  fail,  because, 
with  an  unfortunate  perversity,  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
chose  to  include  in  the  same  proscription,  as  unconstitutional, 

‘  all  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
‘free  coloured  and  slave  population  of  the  United  States:’ 
mingling  with  one  of  the  most  righteous,  the  basest  purpose 
for  which  men  could  band  themselves  together.  Their  oppo¬ 
nents  gave  up  the  cause  of  the  negroes,  and  preserved  that  of 
monopoly.  The  Carolinian  demand  was  met  by  Mr  Clay’s 
‘compromise  bill,’  which  adroitly  relieved  from  duty  those 
articles  only  in  which  no  American  competing  industry  existed. 
But  the  ‘  compromise  ’  w'as  again  set  aside  by  the  prevailing 
party  in  1842,  when  its  minimum  duties  were  about  to  come 
into  operation,  and  a  new  and  more  stringent  tariff  enacted; 
carried  rather  by  the  spirit  of  party,  says  Mr  Macgregor,  than 
by  the  influence  of  the  manufacturers ;  in  which  we  believe  he 
is  perfectly  accurate.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reintroduce  the 
‘compromise’  in  1844,  but  without  success;  the  later  modifi¬ 
cations  of  1846  hardly  deserve  notice  ;  and  America  remains  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  system  which  would  be  ruinous  to  countries  of  less 
energy  and  resources,  though  in  her  case  it  may  be  rather  in¬ 
convenient  and  absurd  than  seriously  oppressive. 

Taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  we  may  say 

•  The  exports  of  South  Carolina  have  remained  stationary  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  Charleston,  its  capital,  is  the  only  large  American 
town  of  which  the  population  diminished  between  1830  and  1840. 
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that  the  causes  of  American  progress  are  so  poweful  and 
rapidly  operative,  that  even  the  commercial  measures  of  her 
government  cannot  materially  retard  it,  as  assuredly  they 
have  hitherto  done  nothing  to  promote  it.  With  that  perfect 
freedom  of  internal  trade  which  prevails  throughout  the  vast 
Republic — with  those  admirable  inventions  fur  facilitating  and 
accelerating  inter-communication  of  people,  traffic,  and  thought, 
of  which  no  country  in  the  world  ( hhigland  herself  not  except¬ 
ed)  has  availed  herself  so  largely  or  so  wisely  in  proportion 
to  her  means — a  few  vexatious  restrictions,  more  or  less,  on 
foreign  commerce,  can  scarcely  affect  the  development  of  her 
social  wealth  with  any  vital  injury.* 

But  there  is  quite  enough  of  immediate  loss — more  than 
enough,  unhappily,  of  substantial  political  injury — to  avenge 
the  cause  of  free-trade  on  its  unreasoning  enemies.  'I'he 
American  citizen  pays  from  95  to  178  per  cent  for  his  win¬ 
dow’  glass,  75  to  150  per  cent  on  articles  of  manufactured 
iron ;  ‘  embracing,’  says  Mr  Macduffie,  the  senator,  ‘  most 
*  of  the  tools  and  implements  necessarily  used  on  every  farm 
‘  and  plantation  in  the  country  133  per  cent  on  salt,  75  to 
150  per  cent  (by  the  help  of  deceitful  modes  of  valuation) 
on  the  prints  and  calicoes  ‘  of  which  every  female  of  the  mid- 
‘  die  and  lower  classes  is  a  consumer.’  In  order  that  he  may 
enjoy  these  and  similar  benefits  without  fear  of  interruption 
by  the  smuggler,  he  pays  for  ‘steam  revenue  cutters’  to  cruise 
among  the  islands  and  sand-bars  which  fringe  the  free  Atlantic 
along  his  coast :  and  far  larger  sums  towards  the  hopeless  expe¬ 
riment  of  closing  a  land  frontier  of  1200  miles  against  the  Cana¬ 
dians.  To  maintain  the  same  ‘  American  ’  cause,  he  has 
suffered  the  seeds  of  disunion,  and  of  just  but  fatal  antipathies,  to 
grow  up  between  those  sections  of  his  commonwealth,  which, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  with  the  nicest 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  equipoise,  it  is  most  difficult  to  keep 
in  harmony  under  the  same  government. 


*  If  the  following  details  are  to  be  depended  upon,  they  are  curious, 
as  showing  the  effect  of  improved  internal  communications  in  renovating 
the  trade  and  wealth  of  a  city,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  them,  were  in 
-  a  course  of  partial  deterioration.  They  are  taken  from  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  New  York’s  Report,  quoted  by  Mr  Macgregor  at  vol.  ii.p.  217. 

Inhabitants.  Real  &  Personal  Estate. 

Dollars. 

In  1816  New  York  city  had  95,000  82,000,000  862  per  head. 

In  1825  (Erie  Canal  opened)  166,000  101,000,000  609 

In  1835  .  270,000  218,000,000  807 


>• 
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There  is  also  another  mode  in  which  the  tariff  has  given  a  secret 
but  very  serious  blow  to  the  stability  of  American  institutions. 
The  Whig  party.are  the  true  Conservatives  of  America,  and  their 
influence  in  the  long>run  is  the  main  check  which  exists  on  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  its  social  system  towards  anarchy  and  dissolution.  But 
the  Whigs,  by  their  fatal  alliance  with  monopoly,  have  at  once 
made  themselves  the  enemies  of  large  and  really  injured  classes  in 
their  own  country,  and  lost  great  part  of  their  claim  to  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  those  in  foreign  nations, 
who  were  of  old  their  natural  allies.  What  effective  coun¬ 
terpoise  can  be  expected  to  the  induenee  of  ultra-democratic 
opinion,  from  a  party  pledged  to  a  course  of  policy  which,  in  the 
Old  W’orld,  has  in  every  instance  hitherto  ended  by  weakening 
and  ultimately  ruining  its  supporters?  The  Whigs  may  be 
assured,  that  tiieir  attachment  to  monopoly  will  break  up  their 
party  at  lust,  and  with  it,  perhaps,  the  constitution  of  their 
country.  So  long  as  the  American  farmer  chooses  to  feed  him¬ 
self  and  his  cattle  upon  taxed  salt,  to  work  on  his  land  with  taxed 
iron,  to  dress  his  wife  and  daughters  in  taxed  calicoes — not  to 
preserve  national  honour,  to  plant  the  rapacious  eagle  on  the 
towers  of  Cortes,  or  to  humble  the  obstinate  ‘  Britisher' — 

‘  Non  ut  Ruperfias  invidjE  Cartliaginis 
UomaiiUR  arces  ureret, 

IntactuR  aut  Britaninis  ut  descenderct 
Sacra  catenatus  Via  ’ — 

but  simply  that  the  world  may  admire  the  ‘factory  girls’  of 
Lowell,  and  that  a  few  Yankee  speculators  may  get  rich  in  the 
towns  of  New  England,  and  a  few  scattered  capitalists  in  and 
near  the  great  cities  of  the  rest  of  the  Union — so  long  these 
statesmen  may  enjoy  a  pocrly-acquired  popularity ;  but  the  dis¬ 
pelling  of  that  delusion  will  place  them  at  the  feet  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  unless  they  extricate  themselves  beforehand  from  the  false 
position  which  they  now  occupy. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  different  line  of  apology  sometimes 
adopted  for  the  American  system  of  protection,  which  justly  de¬ 
serves  to  be  considered  and  weighed  by  those  who  have  not  persuad¬ 
ed  themselves  into  so  completely  one-sided  a  view  of  the  subject, 
as  to  reject  at  once  all  protective  regulations,  without  inquiry  or 
discrimination.  Admitting  that  all  protection  involves  a  sacrifice 
of  national  wealth,  it  has  been  argued,  that  some  sacrifice  may 
nevertheless  be  reasonably  endured,  in  order  to  secure  such  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  it  as  shall  best  suit  national  interests.  It  may  be  con¬ 
ceded,  for  the  sake  of  argument — such  is  the  language  of  those  who 
employ  the  reasoning  of  which  we  speak — that  the  loss  which  the 
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protection  of  American  manufactures  occasions  to  the  scattered 
millions  who  raise  the  raw  produce  of  the  Republic,  is  greater  than 
the  gain  to  the  manufacturers  and  operatives.  But  the  chief  weak¬ 
ness  of  America  lies  in  the  dispersion  of  her  population.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  her  agricultural  classes  to  spread  and  scatter  themselves 
over  an  enormous  extent  of  territory,  prevents  the  rise  of  cities, 
the  growth  of  habits  of  order  and  respect  for  law — the  progress, 
in  short,  of  civilisation.  There  may  therefore  be  good  policy 
in  fostering  at  their  expense  the  industry  of  the  older,  more  po¬ 
pulous,  more  conservative  portions  of  the  Republic;  the  influence 
of  the  wide  unsettled  West  being  already  far  too  great,  both  on 
the  balance  of  political  power,  and  on  the  moral  character  of 
American  society. 

These  certainly  are  not  the  doctrines  of  Jefferson,  who  looked 
forward  with  alarm  to  the  rise  of  American  cities:  But  they 
may  not  the  less  deserve  a  fair  investigation  ;  and  those  who 
hold  them  will  not  be  persuaded  out  of  them  by  ordinary 
free-trade  arguments.  It  happens,  however,  that  they  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  figures.  Mr  Macgregor’s  tables  are  not 
compiled  with  any  view  to  meet  this  particular  line  of  argu¬ 
ment,  of  which  he  does  not  indeed  take  any  notice; — the  evi¬ 
dence  which  they  furnish  against  it  is  therefore  the  n>ore  satis¬ 
factory.  If  we  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the  progress  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  five  old  New  England  States,  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  which  alone 
deserve  the  character  of  manufacturing  districts,  and  where,  if 
any  where,  the  protecting  system  should  operate  in  drawing  to¬ 
gether  and  concentrating  greater  numbers  of  inhabitants — we 
find  the  following  results  : — 

1930.  1RI0. 

Massachusetts,  -  610,408  737,699 

The  other  four  States,  -  944,930  985,367 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  Massachusetts  has  undoubtedly 
made  a  considerable,  though  by  no  means  a  remarkable  advance, 
the  other  manufacturing  States,  during  the  ten  years  in  which 
the  tariff  was  most  operative,  actually  increased  in  population  at 
a  lower  rate  than  average  English  counties.  If  we  examine 
the  table  of  exports,  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  them 
are  precisely  similar.  Comparing  the  years  1822  and  1842 
(which  appear  to  be  fair  average  years)  we  find  the  results, 
in  round  numbers,  to  be,  that  Massachusetts  exported,  in  1822, 
to  the  value  of  four  millions  of  dollars;  in  1842,  6,700,000. 
The  other  four  States,  in  1822,  1,500,000 ;  in  1842,  only 
1,400,000  ;  in  other  words,  they  have  remained  stationary  during 
the  period  in  which,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  American  system,  they  ought  to  have  made  the  most  decided 
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progress ;  possessing,  as  they  do,  every  facility  for  manufacturing 
purposes  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  part  of  America.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  alone  has  gained ;  and,  without  denying  that  protec¬ 
tion  may  have  given  some  stimulus  to  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  Massachusetts,  it  would  be  a  libel  on  the  people  of  that  ener¬ 
getic  state,  to  believe  that  the  real  source  of  their  high  prosperity 
lies  in  the  tribute  which  their  monopoly  draws  from  their  brethren. 

We  apprehend,  therefore,  that  this  argument,  the  most  plau¬ 
sible  which  we  have  met  with  in  favour  of  the  tariff,  entirely  fails. 
Protection  has  not  girt  the  New  England  States  with  Mr  Wake¬ 
field’s  belt  of  iron  ; — it  has  not  checked,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  Westward  movement  and  dispersion  of  their  population  ; — it 
has  had  no  effect  whatever  in  determining  the  progress  of  so¬ 
ciety,  or  giving  the  much-desired  principle  of  cohesion  to  the 
people  or  institutions  of  any  part  of  America.  It  is,  in  short,  as 
politically  worthless  as  it  is  economically  false ;  and  Mr  Macgre- 
gor’s  is  the  only  sound  conclusion  from  the  long  and  possibly 
tedious  detail  into  which  we  have  entered. 

‘  If  there  be  one  coarse  of  policy  more  than  another  which  we  would 
advocate,  to  which  we  would  devote  our  endenvoura,  in  order  to  aid  in 
obtaining  the  only  certain  guarantee  of  peace  and  of  friendship  between 
two  great  nations,  who  in  language  and  race  are  one  people — tliat  course 
of  policy  is  to  establish  tlie  least  possible  restriction  on  the  interchange 
of  the  commodities  of  the  one  country  in  the  other — upon  the  arrival, 
remaining,  and  departure,  of  the  ships  and  citizens  of  America,  in  every 
British  port  and  place  in  the  universe — of  British  ships  and  subjects  in 
every  port  and  place  within  the  American  regions.  If  ever  the  history 
of  the  world  presented  two  states  in  a  position  and  condition  to  do  each 
other  the  utmost  possible  good,  or  the  greatest  possible  evil,  such  are 
the  actual  positions,  and  actual  conditions,  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
United  States.’ 

Would  it,  however,  be  desirable,  supposing  it  were  possible, 
to  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  United  States  towards  fixity  of 
population  ? — to  counteract  the  tendency  to  dispersion,  by  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  cities,  the  head-quarters  of  civilisation, 
wealth,  and  order,  the  correctives,  if  such  are  to  be  found,  of 
American  ochlocracy  ?  The  truth  is,  that  if  this  object  be 
among  the  political  requirements  of  America,  canals  and  rail¬ 
ways  are  already  achieving  it,  with  a  rapidity  which  confounds 
all  the  estimates  of  statesmen  and  statisticians  alike.  Mr  Mac¬ 
gregor  has  quoted  largely  from  a  series  of  articles  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  trade  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr  Scott  of  Ohio ;  a 
speculator  of  the  true  American  cast,  indulging  in  views  of 
future  greatness  sufficiently  bold  and  comprehensive;  but  of  whose 
prophecies  some  ‘  per-centage’  will  no  doubt  be  realised, — enough 
perhaps  to  secure  for  their  author  the  credit  of  second-sight  among 
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the  swarm  of  nations  which  will  one  day  be  assembled  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  following  are  some  of  his 
calculations  on  this  subject : — In  Massachusetts,  from  1830  to 
1840,  more  than  half  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
State  took  place  in  the  nine  principal  towns  (60,000  out  of 
128,000.)  In  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  the  whole  State 
of  New  York  was  27  per  cent ;  in  the  fourteen  largest  towns, 
64^  per  cent;  in  the  State,  exclusive  of  these  towns,  only  19 
per  cent ;  and  yet  in  New  York  there  are  still  whole  counties 
of  nearly  unoccupied  land.  Pennsylvanian  enterprise  in  the 
same  period  suffered  materially  from  the  ‘  crash  of  her  monetary 
system  But  even  in  Pennsylvania  the  nine  largest  towns  ex¬ 
hibited  a  gain  of  39^  per  cent;  the  whole  State,  of  only  21 1 

E)er  cent.  In  Ohio,  the  great  agricultural  State,  the  eighteen 
argest  towns  increased  138  per  cent;  the  State  only  62  per 
cent.  The  increase  of  the  twenty  largest  towns  of  the  United 
.States,  from  New  York  to  St  Louis,  inclusive,  was  <55  per  cent ; 
that  of  the  whole  country  less  than  34  per  cent.  If  the  slave¬ 
holding  states  were  left  out,  the  result  of  the  calculation  would 
best  ill  more  favourable  to  the  towns. — (V’ol.  ii.  p.  750.)  The 
most  ardent  well-wisher  for  the  concentration  of  American  popu¬ 
lation  could  hardly  desire  more  rapid  results  than  these ;  and 
yet  the  impulse  from  which  they  proceed  may  be  said  to  have 
scarcely  begun  its  operation.  America  is  fast  becoming  a  coun¬ 
try  of  great  cities. 

And,  to  pass  from  subjects  of  American  interest  to  such  as 
more  nearly  concern  us  in  Europe :  this  last  circumstance,  the 
great  and  disproportionate  growth  of  her  town  population,  and  the 
certainty  that  the  ratio  will  continue  to  increase,  is  very  import¬ 
ant  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  considering  the  question  of  the  future 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  supply  our  demand  for  articles 
of  food.  As  to  the  idea,  prevalent  to  a  certain  extent  among 
ourselves,  and  trumpeted  forth  by  the  American  press  with  its 
usual  grandiloquence,  that  the 'existing  surplus  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  of  the  United  States  (on  the  breadth  of  cultivation 
existing  in  1845  and  1846,)  was  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  deficit 
of  an  European  famine,  or  even  to  make  any  great  impression 
on  our  enormous  need,  had  Providence  continued  the  scarcity 
among  us,  or  afflicted  our  grain  harvest  uith  blight  in  addition 
to  our  potatoes — never  was  any  thing  more  fallacious.  Com¬ 
mercial  exaggeration  reached  its  height,  in  the  recent  anticipations 
of  cereal  imports  from  America.  And  since  the  adage,  omne  ujnotum 
pro  maynijico,  is  in  no  instance  more  true  than  in  the  matter  of 
markets,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  the 
results  of  Mr  Maegregor’s  statistics  on  this  important  subject. — 
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(Book  ii.  c.  5.)  Mr  Macgregor,  we  must  state,  or  rather  his 
authorities,  are  answerable  only  for  the  figures  ;  the  calculations 
are  our  own. 

Mr  Macgregor  gives  at  vol.  ii.  p.  489,  the  following  ‘estimate 
‘  by  Mr  Ellsworth,’  (he  does  not  farther  describe  his  vouchee) 
of  the  crops  of  the  United  States  in  1844  : — 


Bushels. 


Wheat, . 

.  95,607,000 

Indian  Corn, . 

Oats,  . 

.  172,247,000 

Ilye . 

.  26,450,000 

Buck  Wheat, . 

.  9,071,000 

Barley, . 

728,955,000 

But  as  it  should  seem  from  other  calculations  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  961),  that  the  e.xport  of  wheat  in  the  same  year  (including 
flour)  amounted  to  nearly  8,000,000  of  bushels  (and  this  was 
rather  below  the  average),  the  total  amount  for  home  consumption 
and  seed  must  be  taken  at  87,000,000  bushels :  that  is,  about 
four  and  a  half  bushels  per  head,  the  whole  population  being 
taken  at  nineteen  millions  and  a  half.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  same  year,  it  is  probable  that  about  160,000,000  bushels 
were  required  for  consumption  and  seed  :  that  is,  more  than  six 
bushels  per  head.  The  Americans,  therefore,  profuse  and  even 
wasteful  as  they  are  in  their  subsistence,  consume  considerably 
less  wheat  per  head  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  ’I'his  is  perfectly  conclusive  as  to  the  impossibility  of  their 
supplying  any  great  or  sudden  European  demand  for  wheat, 
unless  there  should  take  place  some  large  increase  in  its  cul¬ 
tivation.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  case.  Of 
the  95,607,000  bushels  of  wheat  produced  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  one  half  is  raised  W’est  of  the  Alleghanies  :  chiefly  in  the 
rich  plains  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  even  in  the  far  north-western 
clearings  of  Michigan.  These  supplies  will  no  doubt  become 
available  in  seasons  like  that  through  which  we  have  just  passed. 
But  the  western  farmer,  in  estimating  how  much  he  can  raise 
with  a  profit,  does  not  rest  his  practical  calculations  on  exceptional 
demands,  such  as  that  of  1847.  And  to  how  great  a  height  must 
prices  rise  in  this  country,  before  supplies  raised  a  thousand  miles 
beyond  the  Atlantic  can  compete  not  only  with  our  own  produce, 
but  with  that  of  Poland  and  Prussia! 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  quantity  of  Indian  corn  which 
America  has  to  send.  Enormous  as  her  production  of  this  grain 
appears  to  be — about  20  bushels  per  head,  according  to  Mr 
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Ellsworth’s  estimate — it  is  not,  nor  is  likely  to  become,  an  article 
of  regular  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  populous  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe.  Scarcity  alone  creates  a  demand  for  it. 
The  cultivator,  therefore,  cannot  take  this  demand  into  his  esti¬ 
mate  :  And  it  must  be  supplied,  not  from  the  stores  of  merchants, 
but  from  savings  out  of  ordinary  consumption :  and  these  are 
slowly  collected  and  slowly  forwarded.  When  the  demand  is  at 
the  strongest,  the  supply  will  be  short  and  the  price  enormous, 
as  was  the  case  for  some  weeks  last  spring  in  Ireland.  But,  by 
the  time  that  the  farmer  has  learned  to  stint  his  pigs,  and  spare 
his  waste,  and  the  accumulated  savings  of  some  hundred 
thousand  little  households  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  prices 
have  fallen,  merchants  are  ruined,  and  farmers  must  be  long¬ 
sighted  indeed  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  similar 
emergency,  w'hich  may  not  recur  for  many  years. 

This  is  a  subject  at  the  present  moment  of  so  much  interest, 
that  we  venture  to  subjoin  a  long  extract  from  papers  quoted 
by  Mr  Macgregor  (vol.  ii.  p.  403),  from  the  Philadelphia  Com¬ 
mercial  List  of  1842.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  calculations  vary 
in  some  slight  degree  from  our  own,  but  the  conclusions  are  the 
same :  of  course  they  were  compiled  when  no  anticipation  existed 
of  European  scarcity. 

‘  It  is  very  generally  believed  abroad,  that  wheat  Is  of  very  general 
culture  in  our  country  ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  This  table  ’  (allud¬ 
ing  to  an  elaborate  one  which  we  omit,)  ‘  divides  the  states  and 
territories  into  three  distriets.  The  first  embraces  the  six  New 
England  states ;  the  second,  the  states  in  what  may  be  ealled  the 
“  Wheat  District,”  extending  from  latitude  35°  to  45°  north,  and 
from  longitude  5°  cast  to  15°  west  of  Washington;  and  the  third, 
states  south  of  latitude  35°.  Tlie  cultivation  of  wheat  was  com¬ 
menced  in  the  New  England  states  at  quite  an  early  date  after  their 
first  settlement,  and  with  sufficient  success  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
colonists  ;  but  it  could  not  be  continued  with  profit  when  Pennsylvania 
was  settled,  and  its  lands  (more  congenial  to  wheat)  subjected  to  the 
plough.  Then  the  hardy  and  adventurous  sons  of  the  Puritans  found 
it  their  interest  to  “  cultivate”  the  “  ocean,”  and,  by  exchange  of  its 
productions,  purchase  flour  and  grain  from  the  descendants  of  Penn. 
The  efforts  made  since  the  Revolution,  and  by  aid  of  bounties,  even 
to  within  three  or  four  years,  to  revive  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the 
eastern  sections,  have  proved  alike  unsuccessful ;  and  the  agricultural 
pursuits  of  New  England  will,  doubtless,  in  future  be  confined  to  the 
more  suitable  products  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  with  pasturage  of 
cattle,  and  increased  growth  of  wool,  in  parts  more  remote  from  the 
sea-board. 

‘  With  the  states  south  of  the  wheat  section,  we  have  Included  North 
Carolina ;  for,  although  a  great  part  of  this  state  lies  north  of  35°,  and 
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wheat  is  cultivated  towards  its  northern  parts,  the  soil  in  general  is 
better  adapted  to  Indian  corn,  and  the  quantity  cultivated  is  large. 

»  *  «  »  » 

‘  To  the  north  of  45”  north  on  this  continent,  the  length  and  severity 
of  the  winters  will  prevent  the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  any  material 
extent.  This  opinion  will  appear  remarkable  in  England,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  most  southerly  point  of  Great  Britain  is  near  north 
latitude  49°j  and  that  the  culture  of  wheat  is  successfully  extended  to 
north  latitude  55°.  But  that  island  has  an  open  ocean  to  the  north 
and  west,  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  east ;  whereas  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent  towards  the  north-west  is  unbroken  to  the  Polar  Sea;  and  to  the 
north,  and  towards  north-west,  is  indented  with  immense  bays,  covered 
by  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

‘  To  the  west,  longitude  15°  west  of  Washington,  commence  those 
extensive  prairies  extending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  which  it  is  not 
likely  the  cultivation  of  wheat  will  be  extended,  nor  any  permanent 
settlement  made,  except  along  some  of  the  water-courses,  for  years  to 
come.  The  want  of  wood  and  water  on  those  plains  will  stop  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  civilisation  in  that  direction,  and  leave  them  to  the  buflalo 
and  the  Indian.  How  far  it  will  bo  practicable  to  cover  them  with 
sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  controlled  by  man,  as  on  the  steppes  of  the 
Banda  Oriental,  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

‘  The  wheat  section  within  10  degrees  of  latitude,  and  20  degrees  of 
longitude,  embraces  about  one-half  the  surface  of  the  states,  or  one-fourth 
that  of  the  states  and  territories,  but  within  this  there  is  abundance  of  un¬ 
touched  land  of  the  finest  quality  awaiting  the  invasion  of  the  cultivator. 
Nor  can  that  be  delayed  ;  for  the  wants  of  a  population  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  both  within  and  without  this  district, and  not  regarding  foreign 
countries,  demand  a  rapid  increase  in  the  growth  of  wheat.  If  our  esti¬ 
mate  is  correct,  that  the  United  States  and  territories  will  number 
22,000,000  inhabitants  in  1850,  the  additional  quantity  to  be  raised  in 
that  year  over  1840,  to  supply  an  increase  of  5,000,000  consumers  at 
home,  and  leave  seed,  &c.,  must  be  about  22,000,000  bushels,  equal  to 
the  whole  crop  raised  in  1 800.  To  bring  the  cultivation  up  to  this 
point,  it  becomes  necessary  that  for  ten  years  130,000  acres  of  new 
land  per  annum  should  be  put  under  wheat  culture  alone,  and  three 
times  that  quantity  under  culture,  in  corn,  rye,  oats,  or  in  pasturage. 
To  accomplish  this  will  require  that  the  labour  of  full  one-third  of 
the  whole  increase  in  population  be  directed  to  agricultural  pursuits 
in  this  district. 

‘  On  reference  to  Table  No.  8,  it  w  ill  be  observed  that  we  have  stated 
the  consumption  of  wheat  to  be  at  the  average  of  three  bushels  and  a 
half  per  head  in  the  eastern  district  (New  England  States),  four  bushels 
and  one  twelfth  per  head  in  the  wheat  district,  and  two  bushels  per 
head  in  the  southern,  or  cotton  and  sugar  district.  Those  very  low 
estimates  will  appear  remarkable  to  England,  where  the  consumption 
of  wheat  is  estimated  at  six  to  eight  bushels  per  head.  It  is  easy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  account  for  this  difference,  which  arises  from  the  more  general 
consumption  in  this  country  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  for 
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culinary  purposes.  In  the  eastern  states,  Indian  corn  and  rye  are 
generally  used ;  and  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  sea-coast,  wheat 
i  bread  is  almost  unknown.  In  the  middle  and  western  states,  with  the 

agricultural  population  in  particular,  more  than  half  the  bread  is  made 
of  corn  and  rye  meal ;  and  buckwheat  is  also  extensively  used.  In  the 
I  southern  and  south-western  states,  corn  becomes  the  leading  article, 

and  in  some,  rice  is  an  important  auxiliary ;  but  to  the  coloured  popu- 
j  lation  (full  one-half  in  those  states)  wheat  is  unknown.  This  will  ac- 

i  count  for  the  very  low  estimate  of  two  bushels  per  head  which  wo 

:  have  given  for  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  southern  district. 

I  ‘  Throughout  every  part  of  the  United  States,  Indian  corn  is  raised. 

I  It  is  used  both  green  and  ripe,  is  easily  prepared  for  food,  and  fully  as 

i  nutritious  as  wheat.  Its  usual  cost  per  bushel  in  the  interior  is  about 

one-third  that  of  wheat ;  and  for  human  nutriment,  one  bushel  of  Indian 
.  corn  is  perhaps  equal  to  one  bushel  aud  three-fourths  of  barley,  or 

three  bushels  of  oats.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  the  use  of 
!  this  invaluable  grain  should  be  so  general,  and  that  of  oats  and  barley 

unknown — but  for  animal's  food  and  the  brewery, 
i  ‘  The  population  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  that 

I  of  New  York,  and  although  her  surplus  of  wheat  is  not,  perhaps,  so 

i  great  as  twenty  or  even  thirty  years  back,  it  is  still  very  considerable ; 

but  as  little  good  land  now  remains  unbroken  in  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  labour  is  fust  seeking  mining  and  manufacturing  employments,  this 
=  surplus  will  gruduallj'  diminish,  and  the  time  is  not  very  remote  when 

;  our  metropolis  will  have  to  rely  on  the  country  beyond  the  Ohio  for 

wheat  bread.  In  all  the  old  wheat  districts  in  the  states  of  Delaware, 
i  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  the  land  is  so  completely  exhausted  by  con¬ 

tinued  cropping,  that  it  must  be  abandoned  for  years,  until  restored  to 
vigour  by  the  reoperative  powers  of  nature,  or  transferred  to  another 
population,  better  qualified  to  recover  it  by  art  and  industry.  In  the 
upper  section  of  those  states,  and  towards  the  western  parts  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  a  difl'erent  agricultural  system  prevails ;  and  there 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  still  on  the  advance. 

‘  If  we  make  a  natural  line  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio,  and  up  this  river  to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  draw  an  imaginary 
line  north  to  Lake  Erie,  and  continue  it  round  the  northern  and  eastern 
frontiers  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  that  at  this  time  the  w  heat 
raised  in  all  this  section  of  the  United  States,  is  about  equal  to  what 
is  consumed  in  it,  and  that  the  whole  surplus  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  foreign  countries,  including  Canada,  is  in  fact  produced  in  the 
states  and  territories  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  We  have 
stated  the  whole  export  in  1840,  to  September  .30,  at  11,208,365 
bushels,  and  the  wheat  and  flour  of  the  crop  of  1839,  which  left  those 
states,  &c.,  for  Canada,  or  came  to  the  Atlantic  cities  by  various  outlets, 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  canals  and  railroads  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  was  about  equal  to  this  quantity.  .  . 

Now,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  this  surplus,  in  fact  the  disposable  sur- 
[  plus  of  the  United  States,  is  furnished  Ey  that  section  of  our  country 

the  most  remote  from  our  Atlantic  seaports,  and  with  the  aid  of  ail  the 
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natural  or  artificial  communications  existing,  it  cannot  reach  those 
ports  from  the  places  of  shipment,  much  less  from  the  farmer’s  door, 
at  a  less  charge  per  bushel  than  forty  or  fifty  cents,  freight,  insurance, 
commission,  and  wastage  included.  .  .  What,  then,  does  the  farmer 
in  those  states  get  for  his  wheat  when  the  price  in  our  Atlantic  cities 
is  one  dollar  per  bushel  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  serious  cotisuleration, 
whether,  icith  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  the  consumption  of  wheat 
has  not  already  approached  too  close  to  its  production  ?  not  leaving  a 
sufficient  margin  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  bad  crop,  which  might 
make  it  necessary  again  to  import  from  Europe ;  and  under  circum¬ 
stances  not  so  favourable  to  obtain  supplies  as  those  which  existed  in 
1837  and  1838.  It  is  evident,  from  tlie  experience  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  that  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  merely  extends  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  home  population,  not  giving  any  increase 
in  the  surplus  for  export,  unless  in  years  of  over-production,  or  when 
the  home  consumption  is  lessened  by  high  prices  arising  from  unusual 
demands  for  other  countries.’ 

But,  secondly,  although  these  observations  apply  only  to  the 
present,  and  although  the  possible  amount  of  produce  to  be 
raised  from  such  a  breadth  of  fertile  land  as  the  Americans  have 
only  begun  to  furrow,  must  be  left  to  imagination,  yet  those  who 
anticipate  a  very  rapid  increase  of  exportable  food  would  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  disproportion¬ 
ate  increase  of  their  town  population.  The  following  specula¬ 
tions  of  Mr  Scott  will  appear  extravagant  only  to  those  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  American  statistics.  However  large  the  figures  may 
appear,  they  are  suggested  by  the  very  reasonable  assumption  that 
the  existing  ratio  of  augmentation,  in  towns  and  rural  districts 
respectively,  will  merely  continue.  According  to  English  expe¬ 
rience,  the  disproportion  ought  to  increase  \n  favour  of  the  towns  ; 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  towns-people  are  peculiarly 
a  wheat  and  meat  consuming  class  of  the  community. 

‘  Of  the  10,.500,000  now  inhabiting  the  Mississippi  valley,  little 
more  than  500,000  live  in  towns :  leaving  about  10,000,000  employed 
ill  making  farms  out  of  the  wilds,  ami  producing  human  food  and  mate¬ 
rials  for  manufactures.  Even  since  the  late  period  when  these  remarks 
were  written,  many  of  the  interior  towns  have  greatly  increased  in  popu¬ 
lation.  When,  in  1890,  we  number  53,000,000,  according  to  our  es¬ 
timate,  there  will  be  but  one-third  of  this  number  (to  wit,  18,000,000) 
employed  in  agriculture  and  rural  trades.  Of  the  increase  up  to  that 
time,  being  42,500,000,  8,000,000  will  go  into  rural  occupations,  and 
31,500,000  into  towns. 

‘  Should  we,  yielding  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  may  believe  that 
more  than  one-third  of  our  people  will  be  required  for  agriculture  and 
rural  trades,  make  the  estimate  on  the  supposition  that  one-half  the 
population  of  our  valley,  forty-seven  years  hereafter,  will  live  on  farms, 
and  in  villages  below  the  rank  of  towns,  the  amount  will  stand  thus: 
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26,500,000,  being  the  one-half  of  53,000,000,  will  be  the  amount  of  the  rural 
population :  so  that  it  must  receive  16,000,000  in  addition  to  the  10,000,000 
it  now  has.  The  towns  in  the  same  time  will  liave  an  increase  of 
26,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  500,000  now  in  them.’ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  761.) 

In  the  next  place,  although  this  vast  town  population  be  as 
yet  matter  of  anticipation  only,  yet  the  number  of  the  people 
of  America  who  must  be  set  down  as  non-producers  is  very 
much  greater  than  is  usually  imagined — so  great  as  to  make  a 
most  essential  distinction  between  her  and  the  grain-raising 
countries  of  the  East  of  Europe,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants,  from 
noble  to  serf,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  emigrants  form  one  division  of  this 
class.  Every  year  sees  a  number  of  hungry  mortals  disembarked 
on  the  shores  of  the  States,  all,  or  nearly  all,  accustomed  by  the 
habits  of  the  Old  Country  to  the  consumption  of  wheaten  bread, 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  native  Americans  consume  compa¬ 
ratively  so  little.  Ail  these  additional  mouths  must  be  provided 
for  out  of  the  common  stock  ;  and  they  are  amply  and  super¬ 
abundantly  provided  for.  During  the  first  year  in  all  cases,  often 
during  the  second  also,  they  can  raise  nothing  for  themselves. 

There  are  few’ phenomena  so  striking  to  our  eyes,  or  so  sugges¬ 
tive  of  reflection  among  all  the  great  social  occurrences  of  this  age, 
as  the  continuous  emigration  which  takes  place  to  the  American 
continent.  Few  have  fixed  their  eyes  steadily  upon  it :  few’  have 
estimated  the  depth,  and  w  idth,  and  v’olume,  of  the  vast  and  regu¬ 
larly  increasing  flood  of  population,  which  pours,  not  from  Eng¬ 
land  only,  but  from  all  Western  Europe,  into  that  huge  reservoir. 
Professor  Tucker,  in  a  memoir  cited  by  Mr  Maegregor  (vol.  ii. 
p.  84),  estimates  the  whole  number  of  European  emigrants  to  the 
States,  from  1800  to  1840,  at  about  a  million  persons.  We  sus- 

Kect  that  the  number  is  very  greatly  underrated ;  but  whatever 
e  the  case  us  to  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  increase  since 
1840  has  been  so  prodigious  as  to  render  such  calculations  un¬ 
important,  except  for  historical  purposes.  The  report  of  our 
Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Oflice  gives  82,239  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  British  emigrants  to  the  United  States  in  1846;  being 
about  20,000  higher  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  In  the 
same  year,  42,439  went  to  our  North  American  colonies ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  established  that  the  interchange  of  emigrations 
between  Canada  and  the  States,  pretty  nearly  balances  itself. 
The  next  great  source  of  foreign  population  is  Germany,  which, 
if  Dr  Wappajus  is  to  be  believed  (  Ueber  Deutsclien  Auswanderung 
und  Colonisation)  now  sends  her  laborious  sons  to  America  from 
the  banks  of  the  Maine  and  Neckar,  to  the  number  of  60,000 
annually.  Add  to  these  the  miscellaneous  emigrants  of  other 
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countries ;  and  last  year’s  swarm  from  the  old  hive  to  North 
America,  colonial  and  independent,  cannot  be  estimated  at  much 
less  than  200,000  persons.  In  the  present  year  of  scarcity,  the 
number  will  probably  exceed  300,000.  But  to  this  influx 
must  be  added  a  still  greater  sum — that  of  the  migratory  popu¬ 
lation  of  America  itself.  We  must  remember  how  many  thousands 
of  her  agricultural  families  are  annually  engaged,  not  as  producers, 
but  simply  as  pioneers :  a  number  which  no  statistical  returns 
will  enable  us  to  count,  but  of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed, 
from  the  circumstance  that  three  or  four  thousand  square  miles 
are  said  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  wilderness  every  year.  And 
next  must  be  taken  into  account  the  vast  numbers  whom 
America  employs  in  her  public  works ;  the  construction  of 
railroads  alone  absorbing  a  quantity  of  labour  which  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  fact,  that  IGOO  miles  had  already  been 
completed  before  1837.  All  these  different  classes,  like  some 
vast  standing  army,  form  a  burden  on  the  land,  and  put  in  their 
joint  claim  to  support  from  its  produce,  before  a  single  vessel  can 
carry  the  surplus  to  the  shores  of  Europe. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
classes  of  Americans  to  undervalue  the  advantages  which  they 
derive  from  the  constant  accession  to  their  population  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  to  fence  themselves  with  a  kind  of  national  feeling 
against  the  emigrants  whom  they  receive.*  Mr  Macgregor  is  but 

*  It  is  most  pleasing,  however,  to  know,  that  these  feelings  have  in 
no'degree  chilled  the  sympathy  or  arrested  the  active  beneficence  by 
which  the  Americans  have  so  nobly  distinguished  themselves  in  relation 
to  the  recent  sufferings  of  Ireland.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  government  commission  has  been  appointed,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  attending  to  the  condition  of  the  destitute  emigrants,  who  are  still 
landing  by  thousands  on  their  shores.— and  which,  we  have  reason 
to  know,  has  proceeded  in  the  exercise  of  its  painful  and  onerous 
functions  with  the  most  exemplary  humanity  and  unwearied  diligence. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  letter  from  a  leading  member  of  this  commis¬ 
sion  (a  native  American),  dated  in  the  middle  of  August,  in  which  he 
says,  '  Out  of  the  great  number  of  sick  and  destitute  which  it  has  been 
the  duty  of  our  commission  to  take  charge  of,  not  one,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  has  been  neglected.  The  most  distressing  feature  in  the  case  is  the 
number  of  orphan  children  thrown  upon  our  hands.  The  story  of  these 
helpless  little  creatures  is  simple  and  uniform  enough.  They  left  home 
with  their  parents  ;  and  the  fever  killed  them  on  the  passage — or  they 
have  since  died  in  the  hospital !  We  are  now  trying  to  find  some  better 
place  than  the  alms-house  and  hospital  for  these  poor  little  things,  where 
they  may  be  more  tenderly  nurtured,  and  properly  educated'  This  is 
above  all  praise :  and  when  we  add,  that  most  of  these  gentlemen  are 
VOL.  LXXXVI.  NO.  CLXXIV.  2  B 
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repeating  language  familiar  to  the  *  native’  party  when  he  says 
that  *  the  inundation  of  human  beings  consists,  generally,  of  an 

*  accession  which  diminishes  far  more  than  it  adds  to  the  morals 

*  of  America.’  That  some  political  inconvenience  attends  the 
exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise  by  so  large  a  body  of  strangers, 
admitted  at  once  to  the  freedom  of  the  great  democracy,  is 
beyond  dispute.  The  Irish  form  a  compact  body,  acting 
under  influences  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  scarcely  conceivable 
by  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Germans  hang  equally  together, 
and  vote  doggedly  for  the  democratic  *  ticket,’  with  a  decided 
leaning  towards  repudiation,  and  other  anarchical  principles; 
and  the  new-comers,  generally,  are  apt  to  take  a  hot  and  violent 
part  in  political  movements,  of  which  they  have  not  learned  to 
understand  the  real  bearing.  But  these  are  annoyances,  not  sub¬ 
stantial  evils.  The  root  of  the  mischief  lies  in  the  constitution 
itself ;  and  were  emigration  to  cease,  party  spirit  among  native 
Americans  would  produce  similar  results.  As  to  morals,  there 
is  something  ludicrous  in  the  notion  of  our  farmers  and  artisans 
corrupting  the  innocent  citizens  of  their  adopted  country.  Nor 
can  we  treat  much  more  seriously  the  supposition  that  the  influx 
of  emigrants  is  preventing  the  American  people  from  fusing  into 
an  uniform  body,  actuated  by  one  national  spirit.  The  cohesion  of 
the  miscellaneous  inhabitants  of  the  States  depends  on  that  very 
looseness  of  organisation,  and  want  of  uniform  spirit  and  character, 
which  such  objectors  deprecate.  The  bond  holds  fast,  only  because 
it  is  so  slight  and  unoppressive.  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
where  the  American  nation,  properly  so  called,  is  to  be  found.  The 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  form  a  people,  and  a  great  one ;  but 
they  are  not  the  nation.  The  English  Puritans — the  chief  of 
men,  whom  it  is  the  paltry  fashion  of  this  day  to  decry — divided 
their  vast  inheritance  between  them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
One  body  remained  at  home,  and  established  the  English  consti¬ 
tution;  one  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  founded  the  American 


actually  denying  theroselres  the  recreation  of  their  usual  summer  re¬ 
treats,  and  remaining,  apart  from  their  families,  in  the  unhealthful  heats 
of  the  city,  rather  than  hazard  the  neglect  of  these  duties,  we  do  think 
that  they  are  entitled  to  be  rewarded,  not  only  by  the  grateful  admira¬ 
tion,  but  by  the  prompt  imitation  of  all  other  countries  ;  and  that  the 
concluding  exhortation  of  the  letter  from  which  we  are  citing  should, 
from  such  a  quarter,  hare  the  authority  of  a  command — <  Do  urge, 
whomever  it  may  concern,  on  your  side  of  the  water,  to  ititist  upon  these 
poor  people  being  better  provided  on  their  passage.  They  are  so  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  so  poorly  fed,  that  they  very  frequently  reach  our  shores  in  an 
absolutely  dying  state !  ’ 
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republic — the  two  greatest  achievements  of  modern  times.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  historian  Mr  Bancroft,  about  22,000  landed  in 
New  England  before  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
they  received  few  accessions  afterwards.  The  same  author  com¬ 
putes  that  their  descendants  have  now  increased  to  about  four  mil¬ 
lions,  including  nearly  half  the  population  of  New  York  and  Ohio; 
but  omitting  those  who  are  scattered  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
Republic,  and  may  be  said  to  have  amalgamated  with  the  remain-, 
der  of  its  population.  There  is  something  also  of  the  character 
of  a  distinct  race,  very  different  from  the  former,  in  the  white 
inhabitants  of  tiie  Southern  Atlantic  States.  Another  exists  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  the  German  blood  prevails. 
All  these,  and  many  more  loose  and  floating  masses,  if  such  they 
may  be  called,  of  population,  are  held  together  by  the  slightest 
possible  political  union.  If  the  inhabitants  of  each  canton  or 
district  grew  up  into  a  fixed  compact  body — if  they  were  not 
cemented  together,  as  it  were,  by  immigration  from  without  and 
intermigration  among  themselves — sectional  interests  would,  in 
all  probability,  soon  prevail,  and  the  Union  would  fall  in  pieces. 
Grievances  would  accumulate,  and  Repealers  would  arise  where- 
ever  the  province  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  community, 
W'ere  not  the  population  itself,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  re¬ 
newed  too  rapidly  to  admit  of  local  sentiments  growing  to  a 
head.  And  the  succession  of  emigprants  from  Europe,  while  it 
keeps  up  that  circulation  which  seems  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
American  constitution,  at  the  same  time  has  some  effect  in  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  common  feeling  of  kindred  amidst  these  fluctuating  mul¬ 
titudes.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  European  strangers,  besides 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Americans,  manning  their  ships,  and 
constructing  their  public  works,  perform  an  important  part  in 
the  political  mechanism  of  their  commonwealth. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  movement  of  European  emigration  itself 
offers  to  the  mind’s  vision  a  spectacle  of  the  same  silent  and  sus¬ 
tained  grandeur  with  which  the  eye  is  impressed  in  watching 
the  everlasting  flow  of  some  deep  and  powerful  river.  It  brings 
forcibly  home  to  our  imagination,  that  which  the  continual  bustle 
of  superficial  politics  is  apt  to  make  us  forget,  the  force  of  the 
great  under-currents  which  move  society — influences,  so  strong 
and  uniform  as  to  resemble  the  instincts  of  gregarious  animals, 
and  yet  of  which  governments  know  little  or  nothing;  which 
assemblies  cannot  control  by  their  rhetoric,  nor  more  powerful 
journalists  arrest  or  quicken  with  their  pens.  The  endless  pro¬ 
cession  moves  ever  from  East  to  West,  without  regard  to  the 
counsels,  or  prophecies,  or  speculations  of  statesmen — an  exceed¬ 
ing  great  army,  in  which  the  masses,  acting  without  concert  or 
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knowledge  of  each  other,  accomplish  their  purpose  as  effectually 
as  if  one  will  actuated  the  whole — 

*  Ein  lang*  und  breites  Volksgewicht, 

Der  erste  wusste  Tom  letzien  nicht.’ 

The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  the  putting  in  practice  of 
very  ingenious  theories  of  colonisation.  We  have,  by  dint  of 
great  efforts  and  extensive  agitation,  achieved  the  result  of  send¬ 
ing  out  as  many  as  30,000  emigrants  by  government  aid  in  one 
year  (1841);  and  it  was  thought,  with  great  reason,  a  wonderful 
exertion,  with  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  keep  up 
since.  Meanwhile,  the  unassisted,  unnoticed  emigration  of  every 
year  trebles  or  quadruples  that  amount — so  little  can  the  laborious 
efforts  of  government  keep  pace  with  the  gigantic  operations  of 
masses  of  men  acting  on  private  motives.  Colonial  affairs  have 
excited  for  some  time  past  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  and  stir 
on  the  surface  of  society.  Much  has  been  done  towards  render¬ 
ing  our  settlements  attractive  to  emigrants.  Not  only  govern¬ 
ment,  but  powerful  combinations  of  capitalists  have  been  unspar¬ 
ing  in  their  inducements  and  promises.  Repeatedly  has  it  been 
shown  by  economical  argument,  that  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  condemned  the  eroigprant  to  poverty  by  selling  their 
land  too  cheap.'  Yet,  if  we  look  at  the  tables  of  emigration,  we 
find  that  these  noisy  blasts  and  counterblasts  had  absolutely  no 
effect  whatever  upon  it.  They  neither  affected  its  numbers  nor 
its  direction.  Indeed,  emigration  to  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly  in  the  last  ten  years,  while  that  to  our  American 
colonies  has,  on  the  whole,  fallen  off,  and  was  much  greater  in 
1831,  before  Mr  Wakefield  was  beard  of,  or  systematic  colonisa¬ 
tion  began  to  be  preached,  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  As  the 
progress,  so  the  quality  of  emigration,  so  to  speak,  has  been 
always  so  steady  as  to  show  the  permanent  nature  of  the  causes 
which  produce  it.  Notwithstanding  the  supposed  attachment  of 
Englishmen  to  their  own  habits  and  political  institutions,  these 
ties  seem  as  inefficacious  to  keep  them  on  this  side  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  border,  as  the  doctrines  of  political  economy.  For  many 
years  past,  English  emigrants  to  the  New  World  have  gone  al¬ 
most  wholly  to  the  States  :  of  Irish,  a  considerable  majority  to 
Canada ;  while  the  Highland  Scots  retain  an  odd  predilection  for 
the  fogs  and  rocks  of  the  lower  colonies,  so  resembling  their  own. 
Connexion,  no  doubt,  is  one  main  cause  which  perpetuates  these 
hereditary  tendencies  of  the  great  families  of  our  fellow  subjects  : 
neighbour  lends  neighbour  a  helping  hand  to  lift  him  across  the 
Atlantic:  families  are  transported  piece  by  piece,  like  ready¬ 
made  bouses ;  the  stone  cries  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  from 
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the  timber  answers  it :  and  the  correspondence  between  districts  at 
home  and  abroad,  once  formed,  is  continued  through  many  genera¬ 
tions.  But  there  is  more  than  this  in  the  economy  of  the  great 
movement — much,  as  wehavesaid,  ofwhich  governments  and  poli¬ 
tical  reasoners  know  nothing.  What  do  these  multitudes  care  for 
theories  of  civil  government  ?  American  politics  have  been  as 
unpopular  in  this  country  for  some  years  past  as  they  were  for¬ 
merly  popular :  but  emigration,  as  we  have  seen,  has  increased 
steadily  all  the  while.  What,  indeed,  are  Church  and  State,  and 
ancestral  institutions  to  them,  more  than  the  baronial  honours  of 
the  nobleman  to  the  deer  who  break  out  of  his  overstocked  park  ? 
what  are  slavery  and  repudiation,  and  all  the  black  spots  which 
European  observation  traces  on  the  disk  of  that  Western  sun 
which  lures  them  across  the  ocean  ?  They  seek  the  land  of  pro¬ 
mise  ;  and'in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  find  it  a  land  of  perform¬ 
ance.  America  is  at  this  day,  more  than  ever,  what  it  has  been 
for  centuries,  a  great  providential  blessing  to  an  overpeopled  Old 
World  :  the  greater,  because  not  indiscriminate  :  because  it  offers 
nothing  except  to  the  industrious  and  energetic — it  is  to  the 
brave  man  only  that  every  soil  is  a  native  country. 

Nor  has  it  entered  into  the  calculations  of  ordinary  thinkers 
how  essentially  the  peculiarities  of  American  government  and 
society  are  calculated  to  further  this  great  design  of  Providence, 
by  rendering  the  bounties  of  nature  as  open  and  as  attractive  as 
possible  to  the  host  of  new-comers.  We  have  had  condemnation 
enough  expended  of  late  on  American  institutions ;  let  us  now 
look  a  little  at  the  favourable  side,  not  in  respect  of  those  demo¬ 
cratic  theories  which  for  the  moment  have  gone  to  sleep  in  this 
country,  but  as  to  actual  every-day  practice.  The  States  might 
by  this  time  have  acquired  a  church  and  aristocracy  of  their 
own — or  have  fallen  under  a  military  monarchy — or  have  remain¬ 
ed  under  English  colonial  dominion.  And  let  it  even  be  assumed 
that  they  would  have  enjoyed  more  of  respectability  and  decency 
under  either  form  of  government, — would  they  have  been  as 
attractive  to  the  emigrant  ?  If  so,  why  is  it  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  obvious  advantages  of  our  colonies,  almost  the  whole  of 
the  unassisted  English  and  Lowland  Scotch  emigration  across 
the  Atlantic — that  is,  the  emigration  of  the  better  provided  and 
more  thoughtful  class — goes  to  the  States  instead  of  Canada  ? 
Again,  the  Southern  provinces  of  Russia  offer,  to  the  German 
emigrant,  equally  vast  tracts  of  unpeopled  and  fertile  land,  more 
manageable  for  purposes  of  settlement,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  forests,  equally  healthy,  and  nearer  at  hand  ;  and  every  pos¬ 
sible  inducement  is  held  out  by  the  Russian  government  to  Ger¬ 
man  colonists ;  they  are  fostered  and  cared  for,  by  nobles  and 
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authorities,  like  exotic  plants  purchased  at  great  cost.  And  yet, 
after  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  experiments,  the  German  colonists 
in  Russia,  and  their  descendants,  are  said  by  Mr  Kohl  not  to 
exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  appear  to  receive  very  few 
recruits.  The  hardy  Swabians  and  Franconians  prefer  to  cross 
the  ocean  and  take  their  chance  in  America,  where  they  are 
just  as  much  strangers  as  in  Russia;  with  this  difference,  that  their 
adopted  countrymen  care  not  one  straw  for  their  success  or  discom¬ 
fiture,  and  they  are  left  to  sink  or  swim.  For  every  German  subject 
whom  the  Czar  acquires,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  gain  nine  or  ten 
citizens. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  this  marked  preference  on  the  part 
of  the  more  substantial  classes  of  emigrants,  arises  from  exalted 
political  theories,  or  exaggerated  expectations  of  wealth.  Were 
such  the  case,  the  bubble  would  have  burst  long  ago.  People  go 
to  America,  because  in  the  long-run  those  who  went  before  them 
have  found  it  answer.  Nor  is  it  superior  fertility  of  soil,  or  ad¬ 
vantages  of  climate,  which  have  produced  these  results.  They  are 
owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  political  institutions.  Emigrants 
require  neither  patronage  nor  encouragement  to  flourish.  They 
are  not  needed  by  the  industrious  man,  if  tolerably  fortunate  in 
his  position  :  they  can  do  nothing  for  him  when  located  on  un¬ 
grateful  soil :  and  to  the  idle  man  they  are  simply  injurious 
every  where.  Justice  and  freedom  alone  are  necessary.  Not  the 
nicely-balanced  and  well-considered  justice,  administered  by  care¬ 
ful  lawyers  under  venerable  codes,  which  men  enjoy  in  countries 
of  older  civilisation  ;  but  rough,  practical  justice,  administered 
by  men  who  may  not  be  always  sagacious,  or  always  incorrup¬ 
tible,  but  who  understand  his  case,  and  are  guided  by  usages 
which  have  grown  up  alon^  with  the  outward  circumstances  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Not  freedom,  as  understood  by  a  poli¬ 
tical  theorist,  or  a  philosophical  poet,  or  a  wandering  Arab  :  but 
simply  the  license  to  do  as  nearly  as  possible  what  a  man  pleases, 
provided  he  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  neighbours  in 
similar  circumstances  with  himself,  or  oppose  those  passions  of 
the  multitude  with  which  his  own  generally  coincide.  Of  all  this 
he  is  certain  from  the  moment  he  touches  American  soil.  What 
has  continental  Europe  to  compare  with  this  ?  What  has  even 
England,  with  all  the  ancient  liberality  of  her  institutions, 
cramped,  as  she  inevitably  is,  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
existing  orders  of  society  in  a  struggling  and  restless  position, 
and  by  the  complex  rights  of  property,  which  as  necessarily  arise 
in  a  space  so  densely  crowded  ?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
'1  he  ultra-democratic  career  of  America  may  be  a  warning  to  our 
statesmen.  Her  social  and  political  deformities  may  be,  and  we 
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rejoice  that  they  are,  fully  appreciated  by  the  educated  classes  of 
our  community,  and  justly  animadverted  on  by  the  ordinary 
guides  of  popular  feeling.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Ame¬ 
rica  is  still  to  the  bulk  of  our  population  the  land  of  requital  and 
redress — the  distant  country  in  which  oppressions  cease,  and 
poverty  grows  full-fed  and  bold,  in  which  fortune  opens  her  arms 
to  the  courageous,  and  the  least  adventurous  looks  forward  to 
the  achievement  of  independence  and  contentment  before  he  die. 

The  direction  of  the  great  current  of  emigration,  both  of  new¬ 
comers  from  Europe,  and  wanderers  from  the  Eastern  states, 
appears  to  undergo  gradual  changes,  like  every  thing  else  in  that 
land  of  mutability.  The  desertion  of  the  Eastern  sea-board, 
wherever  the  population  has  not  acquired  some  degree  of  cohe¬ 
sion  by  the  growth  of  trade  and  towns,  is  said  to  go  on  as 
rapidly  as  ever;  and  although  attempts  have  been  made  of 
late  to  re-people  some  abandoned  lands,  more  years  than  the 
period  of  their  brief  cultivation  must  probably  elapse,  before 
they  recover  their  fertility,  and  become  once  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  emigrants.  The  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  north 
of  that  river  whose  left  bank  is  blighted  by  slavery,  is  still  the 
main  recipient  of  emigration,  as  it  has  been  for  about  thirty  years. 
But  already  there  are  symptoms  of  a  change  of  direction  :  it  seems 
that  of  late  years  the  current  has  set  more  decidedly  towards  the 
Southern  shore  of  the  Canadian  lakes ;  a  region  less  magnificent 
in  its  vegetation,  but  farther  removed  from  slavery,  possessing 
a  healthier  climate,  and  enjoying  means  of  transit  and  commerce, 
to  the  production  of  which  nature  has  contributed  a  larger 
share.  Cleveland,*  or  Maumere,  or  Sandusky,  or  some  other 
spot  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  say  the  speculators,  will  be  the 
great  growing  American  city  of  the  latter  end  of  this  century. 
Next  in  order  comes  a  similar,  but  less  favourably  situated 
region,  the  States  of  the  far  North-West,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
already  receiving  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  annual  immi¬ 
gration. 


•  In  1 842,  ‘  of  the  articles  of  flour,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef,  whisky, 
corn,  and  wheat.  New  Orleans  exported  to  the  value  of  4,446,9^ 
dollars ;  Cleveland,  4,431,799.'  ‘  If  we  suppose,’  adds  Mr  Scott, 
*  what  cannot  but  be  true,  that  all  the  other  ports  of  the  upper  lakes 
sent  eastward  as  much  as  Cleveland,  we  have  the  startling  fact,  that 
this  lake  country,  but  yesterday  brought  under  our  notice,  already  sends 
abroad  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  human  food  that  is  shipped  from 
the  great  exporting  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  once  vaunted  sole  outlet 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.’ 
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Within  these  limits,  assuredly  magnificent  enough,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  future  expansion  of  the  white  population  of  America  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  take  place :  For  the  ‘  Far  West,’  however  attractive 
to  the  imagination  of  Americans,  is  not  the  destined  seat  of  a 
community  resembling  that  which  they  have  at  present  con¬ 
structed.  Nature,  so  lavish  in  her  bounties  to  them,  has 
nevertheless  set  them  her  own  definite  limits,  which  they 
will  not  profitably  overstep.  From  a  line  drawn  parallel  with, 
and  one  or  two  hundred  miles  west  of,  the  Mississippi,  the 
prairie  region  extends  uninterruptedly  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  this  region,  though  embracing  many  fertile  tracts, 
is  not  in  general  adapted  for  the  settlement  of  a  great  agri¬ 
cultural  people.  As  the  dense  population  of  China  is  hemmed 
in  to  the  north  and  west  by  the  almost  unpeopled  territory 
of  the  Tartar  nomades,  or  as  that  of  ancient  Mesopotamia  and 
Egypt  was  closely  girt  by  the  Desert,  so  that  a  mere  line  sepa¬ 
rated  the  land  cultivated  like  a  garden  from  the  solitude  of  the 
Arab  ;  so  likewise,  though  with  somewhat  less  marked  contrast, 
the  populous  Mississippi  valley  will  border  westward  on  the  land 
of  pasturage.  It  is  true  that  nature  has  been  bountiful  to  the 
Anglo-Americans,  even  in  the  character  of  their  deserts.  These 
are  only  reached  gradually.  Nature  dies  by  slow  successive 
changes,  as  the  traveller  passes  from  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  First  comes  the  tract  of  scattered 
wood ;  then  the  uniform  and  level  prairie ;  then  the  sandy 
waste ;  and  even  this  is  interspersed  with  remarkable  spots  of 
fertility,  the  ‘  parks’  and  ‘  pens’  of  the  Western  trappers  and 
hunters.  But,  speaking  generally,  the  character  of  extreme 
aridity  prevails  throughout  the  central  belt  of  North  America, 
from  the  region  of  snow  to  that  of  eternal  sunshine.  New 
Mexico,  for  example — ^just  now  the  object  of  the  fierce  rapacity 
of  a  people  possessing  more  fertile  unoccupied  land  than  any 
other  upon  earth — is  but  a  narrow  valley,  in  which  rain  rarely 
falls,  kept  in  a  productive  state  only  by  the  greatest  economy  of 
water,  under  the  Spanish  system  of  irrigation.  Its  great  Rio 
lei  Norte,  which  looks  so  imposing  on  the  maps,  is  said  to  be 
.eldom  above  knee-deep,  in  a  course  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  to 
he  tide-water.  After  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  passed,  the 
•ountry  to  the  westward,  making  due  allowance  for  fertile  inter- 
als,  appearing  far  more  luxuriant  to  the  eyes  of  tired  travellers 
han  sober  reality  warrants,  seems  to  preserve  the  general  aspect 
f  barrenness.  The  great  Columbia  rolls  a  volume  of  sand  and 
ravel  through  shattered  mountains  of  volcanic  rock  ;  its  waters 
re  said  to  *  have  no  fertilising  qualities,  but  to  deteriorate  and 
exhaust  the  land  which  they  overflow.’  South  of  this  river, 
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and  far  beyond  what  is,  or  was  recently,  the  Mexican  frontier, 
the  face  of  the  continent  appears  to  exhibit  a  labyrinth  of  sierras 
and  sandy  or  snowy  deserts ;  including  vast  basins  without  an  out¬ 
let  for  their  waters  ;  a  configuration  like  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon  seen  through  a  telescope.  Captain  Fremont’s  narrative 
of  his  desperate  winter-march  from  the  Columbia  to  the  Bay  of 
Sun  Francisco,  reads  like  that  of  a  nightmare  journey  in  a  dream. 
But  a  very  great  part  of  this  region  is  still  unexplored.  There 
are  few  things  in  recent  travel  more  spirit-stirring  than  the  same 
traveller’s  account  of  his  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  of  the  Eutaws,  the  Caspian  of  America,  the  subject  of  end¬ 
less  superstitious  fables,  both  Spanish  and  English,  but  on  which 
boat  had  never  been  launched  before  ; — ‘  He  was  the  first  that 
‘  ever  burst  into  that  silent  sea.’  * 

But  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  these  mysterious  re¬ 
cesses  conceal  any  thing  more  attractive  than  what  is  already 
known  and  visited  by  explorers.  It  is  true  that  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Columbia  to  the  San  Francisco,  contain  here 
and  there  magnificent  tracts ;  regions  which  invite  the  wanderer 
from  the  East,  over  thousands  of  leagues,  to  bask  under  a  softer 
climate,  amidst  a  grander  vegetation  than  even  his  own  mother 
country  can  furnish.  !N^evertheless,  we  still  retain  the  doubts 
expressed  in  a  former  Number,  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  question,  whether  emigration  en  masse  will  be  directed  to 
that  quarter  from  the  eastward  for  a  very  long  period  to  come, 
even  should  the  Americans  acquire  California,  as  by  this  time 
they  possibly  have  done.  We  read  much  of  the  colonisation 
of  Oregon  in  their  newspapers  :  nevertheless,  it  seems  that  most 
of  the  few  settlers  as  yet  established  in  that  quarter,  are  not  re¬ 
gular  farmers,  but  hunters  and  trappers,  who  have  tired  for  a 
while  of  their  wandering  life,  and  taken  up  the  axe  and  the 
spade  with  the  usual  readiness  of  their  countrymen  ;  but  who 
are  pretty  sure  to  quit  them  again,  so  soon  as  the  fit  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  passes  off.  The  caravans  of  emigrants  which  have  reached 
it,  have  in  many  instances  gone  through  extremities  of  privation 
and  suffering.  Miseries,  such  as  Indian  tribes  dying  from  star¬ 
vation  out  of  their  dispeopled  hunting-grounds,  or  African  clans 
from  the  razzias  of  civilised  conquerors,  have  rarely  endured, 
are  voluntarily  borne  by  wandering  colonies  of  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  mere  spirit  of  adventure.  It  is  not  long  since  a 
party  of  five  women  and  two  men  arrived  at  an  outpost  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  :  they  were  the  survivors  of  sixteen,  and  had  lived  for 
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weeks  on  the  bodies  of  their  dead  companions.  The  party  had 
been  sent  forward  for  assistance  by  a  band  of  emigrants  who 
had  been  surprised,  with  their  families  and  cattle,  by  the  snow 
in  the  Sierra,  under  which,  no  doubt,  they  lie  buried.  Our 
astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  energy,  and  no  less  extraor> 
dinary  restlessness  of  character,  by  which  these  obstacles  are 
overcome,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  enormous  impedi¬ 
ments  which  they  offer  to  the  advantageous  extension  of  Ame¬ 
rican  empire  to  the  Pacific. 

The  wide  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  will  therefore  pre¬ 
sent,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  aspect  of  an  immense  pastoral 
country,  resembling  Australia  and  the  states  of  La  Plata 
in  modern  times.  Such,  at  least,  must  be  its  general  cha¬ 
racter,  though  diversified  by  the  cultivated  valleys  of  its  great 
rivers.  Among  the  many  varieties  of  industry  to  which  the 
versatility  of  American  genius  has  been  applied,  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  stock  has  hitherto  been  the  least  favourite.  It  is  not 
a  national  pursuit.  It  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  unfa¬ 
vourable  climate  of  New  England  and  New  York  ;  and  is 
perhaps  the  least  forward  branch  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
States.  Although  population  has  begun  to  spread  over  the 
prairies  for  the  last  twenty  years,  scarcely  a  beginning  appears 
to  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  turning  them  to  that  purpose 
which  they  are  so  peculiarly  calculated  to  serve.  But  the  time 
must  arrive  when  these  plains  shall  become  the  greatest  sheep 
and  cattle  farms  of  the  world — swarming  with  domesticated 
animals,  as  they  once  swarmed  with  wild,  before  the  hunters  of 
the  East  had  made  a  solitude  of  them,  and  introduced  that  inter¬ 
regnum  of  desolation  which  now  prevails.  The  Indians,  indeed, 
must  first  have  disappeared,  or  be  in  some  way  reclaimed  from 
their  predatory  habits  ;  but  the  former  catastrophe  seems  fast 
approaching.  The  addition  of  this  new  component  part  to  the 
existing  members  of  the  great  Republic  may  give  rise  to  some 
curious  political  speculations.  It  should  seem  that  this  species  of 
industry  cannot  be  carried  on — at  least,  it  never  has  been— except 
by  large  proprietors  of  flocks  and  herds ;  and  the  pastoral  form  of 
society  has  ever  partaken  of  the  patriarchal.  Even  in  the  wild 
republics  of  South  America,  the  free  Guacho  lives  in  a  sort  of  clan¬ 
nish  dependence  on  the  great  propri«;tor8.  Nothing  can beconceived 
more  contrary  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Anglo-American 
race  ;  and,  should  the  present  form  of  the  Republic  last  so  long, 
it  will  be  curious  to  see  how  a  polity,  whose  extreme  elasticity 
already  enables  it  to  comprehend  the  traders  and  manufacturers 
of  the  East,  the  farmers  of  the  North-west,  and  the  sugar  and 
cotton  planters  of  the  South,  within  the  same  voluntary  associa- 
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tion,  will  be  affected  by  the  introduction  of  an  element  so  new, 
and  so  unlike  any  thing  at  present  included  in  its  dominion. 

But  the  great  Federation  has  withstood  trials  quite  as  se¬ 
vere.  While  the  combination  of  surrounding  political  circum¬ 
stances  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  only  on  the  threshold  of 
its  momentous  destiny,  there  is  a  force  and  profusion  of  life 
in  all  its  functions  which  bespeaks  it  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Without  apparent  root  in  the  soil,  without  any  hold  on  tra¬ 
ditional  observance,  such  as  ancient  monarchies  possess ;  with¬ 
out  that  strength  in  its  executive,  by  which  newer  political 
bodies  usually  seek  to  supply  their  want  of  moral  power; 
it  has  already  withstood  tempest  after  tempest,  and  outlived 
successive  prophets  of  ruin.  A  mere  handful  of  provinces, 
casually  united  in  resistance  to  England,  and  on  the  point  of 
falling  to  pieces- when  the  necessity  of  resistance  ceased,  it  ac¬ 
quired  at  that  critical  moment  a  new  constitution,  which  knit 
the  disjointed  members  firmly  together.  A  second  war,  under¬ 
taken  against  the  will  of  one-third  of  its  component  states,  ap¬ 
peared  to  threaten  it  afresh  with  dissolution ;  it  ended  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  Union,  through  a  new  infusion  of  national  spirit,  and 
by  rousing  a  common  sentiment,  which  absorbed  sectional  jea¬ 
lousies  and  passions.  Next  came  the  consummation  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  obtained  by  the  democratic  party  in  their  long  struggle  with 
the  federalists — a  victory  which  seemed  to  threaten  with  speedy 
destruction  the  bond,  which  it  had  been  the  principle  of  the 
latter  to  vindicate  and  maintain.  But  Providence  overruled 
this  danger  also  to  a  contrary  issue :  for  the  state  authorities, 
which  could  not  long  have  endured  the  stricter  yoke  intend¬ 
ed  by  the  federalists,  submitted  easily  to  the  modified  control 
which  the  disciples  of  Jefferson  vested  in  the  central  govern¬ 
ment.  The  nation  overflowed  across  the  bounding  Alle- 
ghanies,  'and  spread  over  the  wide  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
and  it  was  pronounced  by  friends,  as  well  as  enemies,  that  the 
extension  of  empire  would  inevitably  lead  to  disruption.  Con¬ 
trary  to  all  anticipation,  this  very  extension  has  preserved  the 
unity  of  the  Republic.  The  growing  separation  of  North  and 
South,  divided  in  interest,  and  hostile  in  feeling,  was  prevented 
from  coming  into  direct  collision  by  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Western  States.  This  third  and  powerful  element  kept  the  others 
together  in  compulsory  harmony;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
every  subsequent  addition  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  fabric 
rather  than  to  bring  it  down.  The  wider  the  dominion  of  the 
federation  spreads,  the  greater  the  number  of  local  interests  and 
populations  comprehended  within  its  boundary,  the  less  appears 
to  be  the  probability  that  any  particular  local  interest  can 
threaten  the  general  weal — that  dissensions  between  particular 
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sections  are  destined  to  endanger  the  security  of  the  Union. 
It  has  withstood  the  shocks  of  commercial  distress,  and  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  commercial  prosperity  ;  it  has  not  been  enfeebled 
by  the  impulse  given  to  party  spirit  under  a  long  and  idle  peace ; 
it  seems  to  encounter  no  material  danger  from  the  questionable 
successes  of  a  war  of  invasion  and  of  conquest ;  for  wars  waged, 
like  those  of  the  Carthaginians,  by  hired  armies  and  jealously- 
controlled  generals,  are  not  very  likely  to  produce  a  Caesar  or 
Napoleon.  As  far  as  human  sagacity  can  foresee,  the  clouds, 
which  enveloped  the  birth  of  the  confederacy,  have  cleared  away. 
There  is  no  peculiar  political  danger  now  impending,  which  has 
not  been  incurred  and  surmounted  already,  and  of  which  Ameri¬ 
can  statesmen  cannot  estimate  the  amount,  and  may  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  guard  against  the  shock.  Yet  the  changeful  aspect  of 
the  times  Alls  the  mind  of  the  calmest  observer  with  misgivings ; 
and,  while  he  gazes  with  admiration  and  awe  on  the  portentous 
fabric  of  American  greatness,  he  shrinks  from  founding  any  con¬ 
fident  speculations  on  its  permanence.  There  is  a  secret  enemy 
within,  who  noiselessly  saps  the  strongest  institutions.  If  the 
North  American  republic  should  fall  to  pieces  in  our  day — and 
we  believe  that  every  friend  to  human  happiness  must  now  wish 
the  catastrophe  averted — it  will  probably  be  neither  from  con¬ 
quest  nor  defeat,  external  prosperity  nor  adversity,  but  from 
moral  weakness  at  home.  The  corruption  of  the  administrative 
departments  of  a  government  is  one  of  that  class  of  evils  which 
are  submissively  endured  for  many  years,  until  they  appear  to 
have  become  a  part  of  the  very  constitution  of  society ;  but 
against  which,  sooner  or  later,  public  indignation  suddenly  rises, 
shattering  to  pieces  the  whole  edifice  in  its  impatience  of  the 
rotten  materials.  It  is  not  for  strangers  to  estimate  the  real 
amount  and  pressure  of  danger  of  this  description  on  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  a  foreign  country.  They  can  but  compare  and  balance 
the  statements  of  native  observers ;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  are 
bound  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  exaggerations  both  of 
honest  patriots  and  disappointed  partisans.  Nor  would  we  will- 
ingly  give  vent  to  the  gloomy  anticipations  which  must  inevi¬ 
tably  arise,  were  we  to  adopt  too  literally  the  descriptions  given 
by  Americans  themselves,  of  the  recent  workings  of  some  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  their  system.  For  the  day,  which  shall 
see  that  vast  dominion  parcelled  out  between  independent  and 
jarring  states,  imitating,  with  ampler  means  and  fiercer  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  wretched  republics  of  Spanish 
descent — however  that  day  may  be  invoked  by  oppressed  neigh¬ 
bours  and  by  political  enemies — will  retard,  for  generations  to 
follow,  the  progress  of  America,  which  is  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  in  its  widest  and  freest  field  of  action. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  The  Doctrine  of  Development  and  Conscience  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  the  Evidences  of  Christianity^  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Palmer,  M.A.  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
London :  Rivington :  1846.  8vo. 

2.  An  Essay  on  the  Miracles  recorded  in  Ecclesiastical  History, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman.  Oxford:  Palmer:  1843.  8vo. 

3.  A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion.  By  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker.  London  :  Chapman  :  1846. 

a  former  occasion  (No.  CLXIX.  Art.  8),  we  adverted 
to  the  close  connexion  which  we  believe  subsists,  however 
little  it  may  be  generally  acknowledged,  between  the  spirit  of  un¬ 
belief  and  the  principles  really  involved  in  the  mystical  pretensions 
of  a  prevalent  theological  system,  apparently  of  the  most  opposite 
kind.  We  dwelt  also  on  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  study 
of  Christian  antiquity  presents,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
that  system ;  and  which  were  seen  to  bear  directly  on  the  evi¬ 
dences  upon  which  the  proof  of  Christianity  itself  ultimately 
rests.  These  difficulties  can  only  be  removed  by  a  stricter  ex¬ 
amination  into  the  actual  nature  of  the  Christian  evidences,  than 
many  are  willing,  or  than  some  even  think  it  right,  to  bestow. 
The  study  of  them,  however,  is  always  obligatory  on  us :  While 
at  the  present  day,  to  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  gravity 
of  the  subject,  it  must  be  conducted  with  special  reference  to 
the  views  and  the  objections  which  characterise  our  times.  Every 
age  has  its  own  points  of  view. 

It  is  characteristic  of  a  theological  system  like  that  which  now 
assumes  the  title  of  *  Anglo-Catholicism,’  that  it  bases  the  whole 
ot  Christian  belief,  and  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament 
itself,  on  the  traditions  and  legends  of  the  early  church ;  and 
that  it  derives  its  principal  doctrines  from  accumulated  prece¬ 
dents,  the  prescriptive  teachings,  and  successive  developments,  of 
Fathers  and  Councils.  Such  a  system  of  necessity  reduces  the 
evidences  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  Divine  revelation,  to  the  lowest 
standard.  And,  whatever  may  be  its  name  and  outward  pro¬ 
fession,  it  must  end  in  one  or  other  of  the  opposite  extremes 
— pass  onward  into  the  schools  of  modern  rationalism,  or  take 
refuge  under  the  ancient  mantle  of  infallibility,  spread  out  for 
mankind  at  Rome. 

Such  was  our  argument.  If  it  needed  confirmation,  con¬ 
firmation  will  be  found  in  the  publication  by  Mr  Palmer,  which 
we  have  named  at  the  head  of  the  present  article.  Its  author  is 
attached  to  that  section  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  school,  which, 
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having  at  first  adopted  the  principle  of  church  authority  in 
its  utmost  extent,  became  suddenly  alarmed  on  discovering  the 
fearful  consequences  to  which  their  principle  was  inevitably 
tending.  As  soon  as  their  eyes  were  opened  by  the  *  Develop¬ 
ments  ’  of  Mr  Newman  and  others,  they  set  to  work  to  find 
some  sort  of  safe  midway  position,  where  they  could  stop,  or 
appear  to  stop. 

*  The  authority  of  the  church,’  it  is  now  ascertained,  contains 
within  itself  tendencies  subversive  of  true  belief :  and  the  very 
*  stewardship  and  developing  office  ’  confided  to  it  (once  not  to 
be  impugned  without  heresy)  are  seen  to  have  betrayed  their 
trust  'i'he  right  of  private  judgment  (once  so  decried)  is 
therefore  now  asserted.  No  other  barrier  can  be  relied  upon  as 
capable  of  stemming  the  current  which  they  had  let  loose,  but 
could  not  guide;  and  which  was  setting  so  fast  towards  the  dark 
unfathomable  abyss,  in  which  both  Reason  and  Revelation  dis¬ 
appear. 

With  Mr  Palmer  himself,  such  an  attempt  was  particularly 
hazardous.  Having,  as  we  pointed  out  before,  (No.  CLXIX. 
p.  212,)  formerly  upheld  church  authority  and  tradition,  to  the 
extent  of  staking  the  whole  credit  of  Christianity  and  its  evidences 
upon  that  principle,  it  could  not  but  be  a  difficult  and  delicate 
undertaking  to  contradict  or  modify  it.  Yet  we  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  him,  in  the  present  publication,  adducing  all  his 
stores  of  theological  erudition  in  support  of  the  very  same  conclu¬ 
sion  which  we  before  indicated.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  the  formal  establishment  of  the  newly-discover¬ 
ed  inference,  that  the  systems  of  development  and  of  rationalism 
are  one ;  and  that,  in  discarding  all  rational  evidence,  the  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  mysticism  are  in  reality  undistinguishable  from 
scepticism.  Grateful  for  Mr  Palmer’s  assistance  in  our  general 
argument,  we  must  decline,  however,  always  accepting  liis  ap¬ 
plication  of  particulars.  He  is  a  writer  of  unwearied  theological 
research ;  but  his  philosophical  studies  have  not  pre-eminently 
qualified  him  to  sit  in  judgment  on  systems  professedly  based 
upon  philosophical  principles.  He  is  accordingly  too  prone  to 
condemn  them  in  the  mass,  under  the  obnoxious  name  of  ra¬ 
tionalism.  But,  to  justify  the  use  of  the  term  Rationalism  in 
any  obnoxious  sense,  it  must  be  confined  to  speculations  which, 
when  treating  of  religion,  dispense  with  those  securities  which, 
according  to  all  principle  and  all  reason,  are  our  only  certain 
means  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  in  any  case  whatever.  We  are 
no  advocates  for  unreasonableness  of  any  kind  ;  and  rational  reli- 

fion,  we  willingly  admit,  may  have  as  much  to  fear  from 
ypotheses  whicn  involve  the  Gospel  in  one  universal  cloud  of 
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myth  and  fable,  or  \Thich  seek  no  further  ground  for  belief  than 
sentiment  and  feelings,  as  from  the  ‘  developing  office,’  or  arro¬ 
gant  infallibility  of  any  church. 

In  our  former  article,  we  made  some  remarks  on  the  close  con¬ 
nexion  subsisting  between  the  scheme  of  Catholic  authority,  and 
that  (at  first  sight  apparently  so  little  connected  with  it)  which 
refers  every  thing  to  internal  emotions  and  spiritual  impressions; 
while  both  agree  in  superseding  and  discarding  rational  evidence.* 
This  kind  of  religion,  consisting  of  internal  and  spiritual  emo¬ 
tions,  takes,  with  many,  the  form  of  referring  every  thing  to  the 
direct  and  irresistible  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  imparted  to 
the  faithful.  But,  with  others  of  a  professedly  more  philosophical 
turn,  ideas  of  a  very  similar  kind  are  traced  to  internal  persua¬ 
sions,  natural  impulses,  or  implanted  aspirations,  supposed  to 
belong  intimately  to  the  very  constitution  of  man.  In  a  word, 
while,  according  to  the  former  class,  Christianity  is  viewed  as  the 
gift  of  grace  to  God’s  elect,  according  to  the  latter  it  is  accepted 


*  The  attempt  to  relieve  mankind  from  the  responsibility  of  their 
understandings,  and  to  substitute  something  else,  as  the  appropriate  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  obligation  by  which  we  arc  required  to  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  is  of  long  standing.  Wherever  the 
attempt  has  been  honestly  made,  it  must  have  proceeded  upon  the  sup¬ 
position,  that  there  is  a  higher  certainty  in  religious  belief  required  from 
every  body — and  that  a  surer  way  to  religious  truth  is  accordingly  to  be 
found — than  what  can  be  obtained  by  an  intelligent  use  of  such  means 
and  opportunities  (different  in  different  persons)  as  God  may  have  placed 
within  our  reach.  Hume  has  recognised  and  welcomed  these  suppositions  ; 
and  attempts  to  find  in  them  an  approximation  to — amounting  almost  to 
a  coincidence  with — his  own  scepticism.  ‘  The  famous  Mons.  Nicole  of 
the  Port  Royal,’ says  he,* in  his  “Perpetuite  dela  Foi,”  pushed  the  Protest¬ 
ants  very  hard  upon  the  impossibility  of  the  people’s  reaching  a  conviction 
of  their  religion  by  the  way  of  private  judgment,  which  required  so  many 
disquisitions,  reasonings,  researches,  eruditions,  impartiality,  and  pene¬ 
tration,  as  not  one  in  a  hundred,  even  among  men  of  education,  is 
capable  of.  Mons.  Claude  and  the  Protestants  answered  him,  not  by 
solving  his  difficulties  (which  seems  impossible),  but  by  retorting  them 
(which  is  very  easy).  They  showed  that  to  reach  the  way  of  authority, 
which  the  Catliolics  insist  upon,  as  long  a  train  of  acute  reasoning,  and 
as  great  erudition,  was  requisite,  as  would  be  sufficient  for  a  Protestant  I 
We  must  first  prove  all  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  the  foundation  of 
morals,  the  divine  authority  of  Scripture,  the  deference  which  it  com¬ 
mands  to  the  church,  the  tradition  of  the  church,  &c.  The  comparison 
of  these  controversial  writings  begot  an  idea  in  some,  that  it  was  neither 
by  reasoning  nor  authority  we  learn  our  religion,  but  by  sentiment ; 
and,  certainly,  this  were  a  very  convenient  way,  and  what  a  philosopher 
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by  man,  merely  as  the  best  exponent  of  bis  moral  nature :  And 
a  certain  school  of  theological  writers  at  the  present  day  has 
been  characterised  by  attempts  to  draw  out  the  same  leading 
ideas  into  a  recondite  system ;  and  to  establish,  on  metaphysical 
and  psychological  grounds,  a  formal  theory,  pretending  to  em¬ 
brace  nothing  less  than  the  entire  compass  of  religious  belief,  in 
all  its  forms,  and  traced  up  to  all  its  original  sources,  which  are 
considered  to  be  certain  common  elements  universally  present 
to  all  mankind.  This  was  the  spirit  of  Blanco  White.  But 
as  perhaps  the  most  complete  specimen  of  this  kind  of  specula¬ 
tion  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  our  language,  we  have 
named  the  work  of  Mr  Parker  of  Boston,  U.  S.  Into  so  very 
wide  a  field  as  this,  however,  we  cannot  now  pretend  to  enter  in 
detail,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending  the 
work  to  our  readers’  notice,  as  one  of  a  remarkable  kind,  which 
cannot  be  fairly  judged  of  by  detached  extracts.  A  remark  or 
two,  however,  may  be  interposed  on  its  main  principle. 

On  an  analysis  of  human  nature,  all  religion,  it  is  supposed, 
may  be  traced  to  certain  ultimate  principles  in  our  constitution, 
of  which,  objective  faith,  or  formal  belief,  are  but  the  out¬ 
ward  and  occasional  manifestations.  Thus  the  first  germ  of  all 
religion  is  represented  to  reside  in  a  sort  of  intuitive  sense  of 
infirmity,  helplessness,  and  dependence  :  to  this  is  superadded  a 
natural  feeling  of  awe  and  veneration  for  the  vast  and  the  un¬ 
known,  which  of  course  directly  leads  to  the  sentiment  and 
practice  of  adoration. 

The  conception  of  a  Deity,  and  the  sense  of  his  perfections, 
are  in  like  manner  elaborated  out  of  similar  rudiments,  existing 
or  implanted  in  the  human  faculties.  The  elevated  emotions  of 
faith,  devotion,  duty,  beneficence,  and  the  like,  may  be  equally 
traced  to  their  elements ;  and  in  their  true  form  and  essence  are 
purely  internal,  influential,  practical  sensations — taking  a  great 


would  be  very  well  pleased  to  comply  with,  if  he  could  distinguish  sen¬ 
timent  from  education.  But,  to  all  appearances,  the  sentiments  of 
Stockholm,  Geneva,  Rome,  ancient  and  modern  Athens,  and  Memphis, 
have  the  same  characters  ;  and  no  sensible  man  can  implicitly  assent  to  any 
of  them,  but  from  the  general  principle,  that,  as  the  truth  in  these  sub¬ 
jects  is  beyond  human  capacity,  and  as  for  one’s  own  ease  he  must 
adopt  some  tenets,  there  is  most  satisfaction  and  convenience  in  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  Catholicism  we  have  been  first  taught.  Now,  this  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against.  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  such  a  conduct  is 
founded  on  the  most  universal  and  determined  scepticism,  joined  to  a 
little  indolence  ;  for  more  curiosity  and  research  gives  a  direct  opposite 
turn  from  the  same  priueiples.* — Burton’s  Life  of  Hume,  i.  325. 
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variety  of  external  forms,  according  to  diversities  of  circumstances 
and  individual  conditions. 

Out  of  these  principles,  existing  in  the  constitution  of  man, 
Mr  Parker  conceives  that  he  has  elicited  one  simple  combina¬ 
tion,  which  constitutes  the  highest  and  purest  kind  of  religious 
sentiment.  In  this  consists  his  notion  of  an  absolute  and  ele¬ 
mentary  religion :  which,  resting  on  necessary  philosophical 
grounds,  must  properly  claim  a  superiority  over  all  others ;  or 
rather,  it  is  that  which  really  pervades  all  forms  of  faith,  though 
in  some  it  is  almost  completely  hidden  in  the  mass  of  external 
.adjuncts,  while  in  others  it  stands  out  less  obscured.  In  all 
cases,  however,  its  degree  of  disclosure,  more  or  less  perfect,  is 
the  test  by  which  the  merits  of  all  particular  or  outward  religious 
systems  must  be  judged.  This  apparently  is  the  sense  in  which 
^Ir  Parker,  in  his  third  book,  explains  the  relations  of  his 
principle  to  Christianity,  which  is  shown  to  be  nearly  identical 
in  its  essence  with  his  pure  and  absolute  standard.  In  right  of 
this  identity  it  appeals  at  once  to  the  internal  principle  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  is  irresistible  with  all  really  possessed  of  that 
principle,  and  in  their  case  supersedes  the  necessity  of  all  exter¬ 
nal  evidence. 

Mr  Parker  is  a  very  original  writer — but,  on  such  a  subject, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  in  the  track  of  former  speculations.  In 
some  particulars  he  has  reminded  us  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  of  De  Wette,  and  Schleiermacher  ;  and,  much  more  so,  of  a 
once  celebrated  work,  ‘  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation ;  ’ 
though  we  think  he  has  been  more  immediately  indebted  to  a 
well-known  publication  by  the  late  Benjamin  Constant. 

Whatever  Christianity  has  in  common  with  Natural  Theology, 
must  of  course  be  reproduced  in  a  system  which  professes  to 
be  based  on  a  conformity  to  human  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  that  has  been  called  ‘  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity’  must, 
almost  as  necessarily,  be  left  out  of  it,  and  will  remain  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  upon  other  grounds.  A  highly  poetical  religion,  no 
doubt,  is  here  set  before  us,  and  is  described  with  fearless  and 
glowing  eloquence.  But,  instead  of  recognising  in  it  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  New  Testament,  we  feel  that  we  are  looking  at  a 
series  of  dissolving  views,  which,  even  while  we  are  gazing  on 
them,  make  themselves  air.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  are  handed 
over  to  metaphorical  interpretation — that  universal  solvent. 
Christianity  is  a  historical  religion,  with  supernatural  attesta¬ 
tions.  Its  external  facts  have  to  be  verified,  as  well  as  our 
spiritual  nature  to  be  lifted  up  and  set  at  rest.  The  questions 
still  recur — what  was  the  actual  origin  of  Christianity  ?  what 
its  actual  claims?  and  how  upheld? — qvtestions,  which  no  mere 
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Theory  of  human  nature  or  mental  impression^  can  possibly 
dispose  of. 

The  scope  and  character  of  what  have  been  called  treatises  on 
‘the  Evidences  of  Christianity,*  have  varied  extremely  in  different 
ages — following  the  nature  of  the  objections  which  for  the  time 
seemed  most  prominent,  or  most  necessary  to  be  combated. 
Thus,  the  primitive  writers  of  this  class  were  *  apologists’ — 
pleading  in  defence  of  the  believers  against  their  heathen  op¬ 
ponents  and  oppressors,  rather  than  calm  investigators  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  abstract  evidence.  In  later  ages,  as  the  authority  of 
tradition  and  pretensions  to  infallibility  gained  ground,  to  discuss 
evidence  became  superfluous  ;  and,  accordingly,  of  this  branch 
of  theological  literature  the  mediteval  church  presents  hardly 
any  specimens.  At  the  Reformation,  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  agreed,  or  rather  were  compelled  to  take  their 
ground  of  quarrel  lower  down  the  stream.  The  general  truth 
of  a  sj'stem  must  be  assumed  by  both  parties,  before  they  can  be 
eager  to  take  away  each  other’s  lives  on  differences  of  interpre¬ 
tation.  If  burning  zeal  is  above  reason,  offensive  profaneness 
and  polite  indifference  are  below  it.  And  all  of  these  had  their 
turn.  Sceptical  controversies  came  last.  T  heir  memorials  still 
remain  upon  our  book-shelves,  in  the  form  of  metaphysics,  at 
once  ponderous  and  subtle ; — but  they  remain  only  as  memo¬ 
rials,  representing  the  singular  contentions  of  former  times — 
strange  in  their  subject-matter,  and  strangely  carried  on. 

If  we  look  to  those  who,  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  have 
been  regarded  as  the  standard  authorities  on  ‘  the  Evidences’  for 
the  last  two  centuries,  how  great  has  been  the  change,  and  how 
indicative  of  the  progress  of  opinion  I  From  the  erudite  folios  of 
Jackson  and  Stillingfleet,  or  the  more  condensed  arguments  of 
‘  Clarke  on  the  Attributes,’  and  ‘  Grotius  l)e  Veritate  ’ — the  uni¬ 
versal  text-books  of  the  last  century — how  entire  was  the  tran¬ 
sition  in  the  present  to  Butler  and  Paley  !  and,  notwithstanding 

the  aid  furnished  by  the  writings  of  Douglas  and  Watson _ of 

Horseley  and  Porteous — not  to  mention  a  host  of  other  power¬ 
ful  champions — how  general  is  the  admission  at  present  of  their 
insufficiency,  and  of  the  want  of  a  standard  work  suited  to  our 
times!  *  New  polemical  schools  have  recently  risen  up,  and  re¬ 
quire  to  be  met  on  their  own  grounds.  In  this  state  of  things, 


•  Two  books  have  been  lately  published — one  in  England,  the  other 
in  America — in  wliich  the  necessities  of  minds  strongly  contrasted  in 
their  order  and  their  training,  are  presumed.  The  first  is  anonymous, 
and  is  powerfully  written — but  is,  at  the  same  time,  both  narrow  and 
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it  is  but  a  poor  policy  in  English  writers  to  keep  aloof — from 
the  fear,  apparently,  of  doing  more  harm,  by  bringing  a  new  class 
of  religious  difficulties  before  the  public,  than  good,  by  resolving 
or  refuting  them.  But  discussion  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
avoided  ;  and  any  future  manual  will  fall  short  of  our  reasonable 
expectations,  in  case  the  young  student  of  divinity  shall  not 
find  in  it  the  whole  argument  displayed,  in  all  its  strength  and 
with  all  its  weakness,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject  and 
the  age. 

On  proceeding  to  examine  into  the  reality  of  the  claims  of 
Christianity  as  a  Divine  revelation,  the  primary  subject  of  inquiry 
must  necessarily  be  that  of  the  authenticity  and  authority  of  those 
written  records,  to  which  at  least  the  majority  of  Protestant  ad¬ 
vocates  appeal,  as  the  sole  depositary  of  the  Gospel.  This  is  a 
question  which  is  unavoidably  mixed  up,  as  well  with  reference 
to  Christian  antiquity,  and  to  the  necessity  for  drawing  a  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  on  the  one  hand,  as  with  the  establishment  of  the 
intrinsic  claims  and  historical  evidences  of  these  sacred  records, 
on  the  other. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than 
the  disposition,  which  has  been  far  too  common,  to  overstate  the 
testimony;  and  to  strain  beyond  all  rational  bounds  the  argu¬ 
ment  derived  from  it.  We  must  be  content  to  accept  the  evi¬ 
dence  such  as  we  find  it;  and  so  far  only  as  we  are  guided  by  its 
strict  tenor,  shall  we  succeed  in  finding  substantial  grounds  for  a 
belief  in  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  or  be  able  to  form 
a  distinct  and  rational  idea  of  its  nature.  'I’he  transmission  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  present  times,  is  a  question  of  precisely 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  any  other  ancient  writings  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  evidence  is  manifestly  of  such  a  nature 
as  cannot  be  stated  in  any  summary  manner.  It  comes  from 


latitudinarian  :  latitudinarian  in  its  criticisms,  narrow  in  its  Church- 
of-Englandism.  It  is  entitled  ‘  A  Vindication  of  Protestant  Princi¬ 
ples,  by  Pliiloleutlierus  Anglicaiius’ — and  appears  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  by  way  of  encouragement  to  the  study  of  philology  among  mera- 
liers  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  other  work  is  by  Professor  Green- 
leaf,  long  colleague  to  the  late  Mr  Justice  Story,  and  himself  author  of 
the  best  American  treatise  on  judicial  evidence.  It  is  entitled,  ‘  An 
Examination  of  tbe  Testimony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  by  the  Rules 
of  Evidence  administered  in  Courts  of  Justice;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Trial  of  Jesus;’  and  it  is  expressly  dedicated  to  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  on  the  ground  of  the  special  obligation  attaching,  in  this 
respect,  to  a  profession,  one  of  the  peculiar  studies  of  which  is  the  law 
of  evidence. 
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almost  every  quarter.  It  depends  on  accumulated  arguments 
furnished  both  by  external  facts  and  internal  confirmations — on 
the  labour  of  archaeologists  and  interpreters — the  resources  of 
criticism  and  philology — and,  above  all,  on  the  moral  judgment, 
trained  and  exercised  to  discover  the  stamp  of  genuineness,  and 
appreciate  the  marks  which  distinguish  reality  from  fable,  or 
truth  from  imposture. 

Our  critical  difficulties  in  this  case  are  the  same  as  necessarily 
recur  in  all  appeals  to  antiquity — neither  more  nor  less.  We 
have  to  rely,  of  course,  on  the  presumed  ability  and  honesty  of 
an  unknown  series  of  transcribers.  But,  after  this  reliance  is 
granted  or  assumed,  there  will  remain  occasional  deficiencies  and 
exceptions  in  the  critical  evidence  for  the  received  text.  The 
best  critics  are  found  to  differ  in  opinion,  both  as  to  the  general 
state  of  the  text,  and  the  reception  of  particular  passages.  There 
are  sometimes  variations,  sometimes  suspicions,  concerning  exist¬ 
ing  readings — and,  in  some  instances,  doubts  as  to  larger  por¬ 
tions,  too  serious  to  be  overlooked  in  a  dispassionate  inquiry. 

The  testimony  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  derived, 
whether  from  the  quotations  of  a  long  series  of  early  Christian 
writers,  or  from  the  attacks  of  the  adversaries  of  the  faith,  or 
from  the  common  appeal  of  controversial  disputants,  collected  by 
the  industry  of  modern  research,  undoubtedly  proves  the  autho¬ 
rity  attributed  to  them  in  the  conspiring  opinion  of  those  ages. 
That  opinion,  however,  must  itself  be  amenable  to  the  critical 
judgment  of  modern  times ;  and  documentary  evidence  has  been 
too  often  found  fallacious,  not  to  justify  modern  criticism  in  re¬ 
lying  mainly  on  the  internal  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures — evidence  at  once  so  abundant  and  so  decisive. 

Indisputable,  though  slight  peculiarities  of  style,  manner, 
allusion,  opinions,  habits  of  thought,  afford  indications  which 
mark  the  age  and  country  of  the  writers,  and  cannot  be  mistaken 
by  the  critical  scholar.  Minute  circumstances,  undesigned  co¬ 
incidences,  even  trivial  contradictions,  the  visible  influence  of 
national  prejudices  and  popular  belief,  all  carry  back  the  reader 
into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  writers. 

It  is  now,  indeed,  admitted,  nearly  on  all  hands,  that  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  mass  of  attestation,  external  and  internal  combined, 
affords  a  satisfactory  authentication  of  the  New  Testament  as 
the  production  of  the  Apostolic  age.  The  more  the  case  is  exa¬ 
mined  into,  the  more  strongly  does  it  appear  that  the  record  it 
contains,  though  perhaps  imperfect  in  its  details,  and  in  some 
parts  uncertain  in  its  origin,  is  the  only  ground  on  which  we  can 
form  our  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
original  institution  of  Christianity — the  more  irresistible  is  our 
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impression  of  their  distinct  pre-eminence  in  character  and  autho¬ 
rity  over  the  other  remains  of  Christian  antiquity,  sometimes  so 
imprudently  advanced  to  almost  a  level  with  them. 

And  it  is  only  on  the  same  critical  grounds  on  which  the 
general  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  rests,  that  we  can 
establish  the  exclusiveness  of  its  authority ;  or  maintain  that  no 
other  authentic  records  of  the  Apostles  or  first  founders  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  have  come  down  to  us.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  such  ac¬ 
knowledged  forgeries  as  the  Apostolic  constitutions  and  liturgies, 
and  the  several  spurious  gospels,  the  question  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  alleged  remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  though  often 
overlooked,  is  very  material.  Any  genuine  remains  of  the 
‘  Apostle  ’  Barnabas  (Acts  xiv.  14,  ix.  24,  xiii.  1),  of  Hermas, 
the  contemporary  (Rom.  xvi.  14),  and  Clement,  the  highly 
commended  and  gifted  fellow  labourer  of  St  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3), 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  less  sacred  than  those  of  Mark  and 
Luke,  of  whom  personally  we  know  less.  '  It  is  purely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  criticism.  At  the  present  day,  the  critics  best  competent 
to  determine  it,  have  agreed  in  opinion,  that  the  extant  writings 
ascribed  to  Barnabas  and  Hermas  are  wholly  spurious — the 
frauds  of  a  later  age.*  How  much  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
1st  Epistle  of  Clement  (fur  the  fragment  of  the  second  is  also 
generally  rejected),  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  in  modern 
times  it  has  never  been  allowed  the  place  expressly  assigned  to 
it  among  the  canonical  books  prefixed  to  the  celebrated  Alexan¬ 
drian  MS.,  in  which  the  only  known  copy  of  it  is  included. 
The  remains  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  are  perhaps  better  attest¬ 
ed  ;  but,  though  called  Apostolic  Fathers,  they  have  no  claim 
to  rank  among  the  first  founders  of  Christianity. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  is  often  strangely  overlooked  ; 
nevertheless,  as  regards  the  actual  companions  of  the  Apostles, 
the  least  consideration  shows,  that  even  those  writers  who  have 
been  most  anxious  to  draw  a  line,  do  so  with  a  very  feeble  hand. 
Take,  for  example,  the  statement  of  the  strenuous  advocate  of 
Scripture,  Dr  Stillingfleet : — 

‘  Well  might  Scaliger  complain,  that  the  interval  from  the  last  of  the 
Acts  to  the  middle  of  Trajan,  in  which  time  Quadratus  and  Ignatius 
began  to  flourish,  was  a  ‘  tempus  aSjjXor,’  as  Varro  speaks — a  mere 
chaos  of  time  filled  with  the  rude  conceptions  of  Pupias,  Hermas,  and 
others,  who,  like  Hannibal,  when  they  could  not  find  a  way  through, 
would  make  one  either  by  force  or  fraud.’ — {Irenicum,  p.  297.) 


See  Neander’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii.  329,  transl. 
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These  expressions,  strong  as  they  are,  are  scarcely  sufficiently 
significant  of  the  real  distinction.  So,  though  somewhat  more 
definite,  the  assertion  of  a  later  writer : — 

‘  The  remarkable  difference,’  observes  Dr  Neander,  *  between  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles  and  those  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  who  are  yet 
80  close  upon  the  former  in  point  of  time,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  its  kind.  While  in  other  cases  sucli  a  transition  is  usually  quite  gra* 
dual,  in  this  case  we  find  a  sudden  one.  Here,  then,  is  no  gradual 
transition,  but  a  sudden  spring — a  remark  which  is  calculated  to  lead  us 
to  a  recognition  of  the  peculiar  activity  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  souls 
of  the  Apostles.’ — (^Hist.  of  Church,  ii.  3‘2Q,transl.) 

If  we  desiderate  a  stouter  protest  against  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
it  is  because  of  the  height  of  their  pretensions.  For,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Ignatius  expressly  lays  claim  to  inspira¬ 
tion  {Ep.  ad  Eph.  xx.  aiido^/  Tull.  iv.  v.) — that  Irena;us  quotes 
Ilermas  as  Scripture,  and  Origen  speaks  of  him  us  inspired  (in 
Ep.  ad  Rom.  lib.  x.)  ;•  while  Polycarp,  in  modestly  disclaiming 
to  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  Apostles,  clearly  implies  there 
would  have  been  no  essential  distinction  in  the  way  of  his  being 
ranked  in  the  same  order  {ad  Phil.  §  3.)  IJut  the  question  is, 
how  are  these  pretensions  substantiated  ? 

Our  divines  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  question.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  later  times 
that  criticism  has  been  at  all  exercised  on  the  subject.  Catholic 
editors,  like  Cotelerius,  were  of  course  precluded  from  these  em¬ 
barrassing  discussions ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  state 
of  mind  of  a  Protestant,  as  in  the  instance  of  Archbishop  Wake, 
who,  in  his  ‘  Apostolic  Fathers,’  includes  the  ‘  Shepherd  ’  of 
Hermas,  and  the  ‘  Epistle’  of  Barnabas,  apparently  entertaining 
no  question  as  to  their  authenticity,  while  yet  he  does  not  regard 
them  as  a  part  of  the  New  Testament.  We  are  tempted  to  ask,  in 
such  cases,  what  is  the  notion  held  of  Scripture?  'J'heonly  ade¬ 
quate  announcement  of  the  distinction  with  which  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  in  any  English  divine,  is  that  so  forcibly  expressed  by  Jortin. 
He  is  referiing,  indeed,  immediately  to  the  case  of  the  so-called 
Apostolic  constitutions;  but  his  words  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  parallel  case  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  supposing  that  we 
profess  to  believe  that  there  is  any  peculiar  claim  to  divinity  in 
the  New  Testament : — 

‘  If  genuine,  they  are  a  sacred  treatise,  and  of  equal  authority  with  the 
New  Testament ;  if  they  are  not  genuine,  they  are  an  infamous  impos¬ 
ture  ;  for  which  the  forger  well  deserved  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
Roman  laws  on  Falsarii.’ — {Remarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.  i.  229.) 

When  we  pass  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
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selves,  and  analyse  the  nature  of  our  convictions,  we  must  remem~ 
her,  that  the  very  notion  of  evidence  offered  in  support  of  any  thing, 
implies  that  it  is  of  a  nature  cognisable  to  our  faculties.  Whatever 
is  adduced  as  a  proof,  must  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  rational 
belief,  and  to  the  analogies  with  which  we  are  conversant.  If 
not,  it  fails  in  its  object.  A  mystery  proved  by  another  mys¬ 
tery,  is  the  old  cosmogony  of  the  elephant  standing  on  the  tor¬ 
toise.  A  witness  who  is  not  to  be  cross-examined,  does  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  produced.  By  the  same 
great  principles,  all  inductive  knowledge  is  acquired,  by  means 
of  which  we  learn  the  laws  of  belief,  and  how  to  estimate  the 
credibility  of  testimonies,  and  to  proportion  our  conviction  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  evidence,  and  the  nature 
of  the  facts  which  are  to  be  proved.  The  Christian  religion  is 
an  historical  religion.  But  all  historical  testimony  challenges  a  cri¬ 
tical  examination  of  its  object  and  character ;  and  after  the  gene¬ 
ral  credit  of  any  historical  record  has  been  established,  the  credit 
due  to  any  supernatural  statements  which  they  may  contain, 
will  not  only  justify,  but  demand,  a  distinct  examination. 

Few  questions  have  been  more  debated,  than  the  place  which 
properly  belongs  to  supernatural  events  among  the  general  proofs 
of  a  revelation ;  and  more  especially,  what  is  the  place  assigned 
to  them  among  the  general  proofs  of  Christianity  ?  A  change 
in  this  respect  appears  to  have  come  over  our  own  writers  in 
later  times.  We  think  that  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged, 
that  Paley  took  too  exclusive  a  view,  in  insisting  on  Miracles  as 
the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  evidence  of  a  Divine  revelation. 
The  difficulty  of  the  question  may  be  conceived,  when  we  find  a 
professed  advocate  iot  miracles,  even  to  the  extent  of  those  of  the 
ecclesiastical  legends, — no  less  a  person  than  Mr  Newman,  ex¬ 
pressly  contending  that  very  few  rf  the  Scripture  miracles  fulfil 
the  precise  tests  laid  down  by  Leslie,  Lyttleton,  Douglas,  and 
other  writers,  whose  arguments  he  discards  as  altogether  unsatis¬ 
factory. — {Essay,  107,  &c.) 

But  in  all  these  discussions,  there  is  a  fundamental  question 
— What  was  the  general  antecedent  credibility  of  supernatural 
interposition?  Among  the  older  writers,  that  point  was  but  little 
thought  of.  The  most  philosophical  confine  themselves  to  esti¬ 
mating  the  value  of  testimony,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  its  failure,  in  some  instances  drawn  out  into  mathe¬ 
matical  computation  of  chances,  while,  for  the  most  part,  they 
enter  immediately  on  the  details  of  evidence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  recent  rationalistic  speculators  begin,  by  assuming, with 
equally  little  notice  or  examination,  the  incredibility  of  any  pro¬ 
per  supernatural  interposition,  at  least  in  external  events,  and 
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to  tlie  extent  of  superseding  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature.  Thus 
Strauss  *  speaks  of  the  ‘  impossibility’  of  miracles,  as  a  point 
almost  admitted ;  yet,  in  any  really  philosophieal  discussion 
of  the  subject,  this  fundamental  question  must  take  prece¬ 
dence  ;  while  it  can  only  be  investigated  to  any  useful  pur¬ 
pose,  by  writers  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  metaphy¬ 
sical  and  physical  philosophy.  In  applying  their  philosophy  to 
the  special  case  of  Christianity,  its  own  learning  will  be  also  re¬ 
quired  ;  that  is,  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
of  the  speculations  by  which,  on  whatever  principles,  the  nature 
of  the  interposition  represented  by  it,  has  been  attempted  to  be 
explained. 

Another  ground  of  antecedent  improbability  has  been  relied 
on,  from  the  supposed  imbecility  of  human  nature.  When  all 
other  objections  arc  overcome,  it  may  still  be  suggested,  that 
our  faculties,  which  are  strong  enough  to  justify  a  belief  in  na¬ 
tural  religion,  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear  us  out  in  the  belief 
of  a  revealed.  It  will  be  mortifying,  indeed,  to  be  obliged  to 
fall  from  our  aspirations,  after  a  more  close  communion  with 
a  higher  nature  than  our  ow’n,  upon  this  sort  of  objection ;  and 
to  be  kept  out  of  possession  of  this  great  inheritance,  only  in 
consequence  of  being  incapable  of  understanding  the  evidence 
by  which  our  title  to  it  is  supported. 

This  last  consideration  has  been  treated  with  great  ability  by 
Mr  Bentham,  in  his  work  on  Evidence,  and  by  Mr  John  Mill, 
in  his  work  on  Logic:  And  modern  divines  have  become  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  anticipating  the  difficulties  which  belong  to  it. 
Hence  the  principle  adopted  by  Dean  Lyall  {Propcedia  Frophe- 
tica),  of  distinguishing  between  the  occurrence  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  or  unaccountable  event,  and  the  opinion  that  it  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  Divine  interposition  ;  hence  Dbederlein’s  remarks 
{Inst.  Theol.  Christ.,  §  9,  10)  on  the  difficulty  of  determining 
what  is  a  supernatural  event ; — hence  Mr  Penrose’s  argument, 
concerning  such  acts  as  are  understood  to  be  the  cll’ects  of  super¬ 
human  power,  which  yet  are  not  necessarily  or  directly  shown  to 
be  Divine.  {The  Use  of  Miracles  in  Proving  a  Rivelation,  §'c.) 
The  necessity  of  these  distinctions  will  appear,  w’hcn  we  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  Jews  and  early  opponents  of  Christianity  did  not  deny 
the  fact  of  the  Christian  miracles,  but  ascribed  them  universally 
to  magic  and  evil  spirits.  Henry  Martin  was  met  in  the  same 
way  by  the  Persian  Mahommedans.  A  people  is  proof  against 
miracles,  when  it  once  believes  that  its  own  sheiks  have  the 
power  of  raising  from  the  dead. 


Life  of  Jesus,  lutrod.  §  13. 
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In  all  cases  of  moral  evidence,  the  importance  of  a  due  philo¬ 
sophical  discussion  of  the  question  of  antecedent  credibility,  is 
more  clearly  seen,  the  more  we  reflect  on  the  actual  grounds  of 
belief.  In  ordinary  affairs,  and  even  in  scientific  conclusions, 
our  convictions,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  commonly 
thought  of,  depend  more  on  our  impressions  as  to  antecedent 
credibility,  than  on  the  actual  details  of  testimony,  or  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  assemblage  of  facts.  Such  examination  is 
often  very  slight — just  enough  to  give  some  exemplification,  or 
little  more,  of  the  truth  ;  which  we  embrace  at  first,  under  a  pre¬ 
vious  general  impression  of  its  probability,  or  from  its  accordance 
with  established  analogies. 

In  order  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  view  of  the  probability  of 
a  revelation,  or  of  the  proof  of  it  which  A^e  are  entitled  to  expect, 
wc  must  have  recourse  to  an  enlarged  apprehension  of  the  general 
evidences  of  the  Divine  perfections,  especially  as  manifested  in 
the  ])rovidential  and  moral  government  of  the  world.  It  must 
be  upon  a  due  appreciation  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Divine 
operations  in  the  guidance  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical 
creation,  that  we  can  alone  form  such  worthy  conceptions  of  the 
inodes  and  means  of  interposition  in  the  regulation  of  human 
atfairs  in  general,  and  of  God’s  spiritual  manifestations  in  parti¬ 
cular,  as  are  more  immediately  implied  in  the  disclosure  of  a 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will  and  purposes,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race.  The  evidences  of  natural  theology  rest  on  the 
proofs  of  unity  of  design,  derived  from  the  harmony  and  order  of 
the  natural  world  ;  and  the  reasoning  mind  cannot  doubt,  that 
the  moral  world  is  in  reality  governed  by  laws  of  equal  uni¬ 
formity  and  universal  adaptation,  though  comparatively  little 
open  to  our  examination. 

On  such  general  principles — on  the  same  broad  basis  as  that 
on  which  the  evidences  of  natural  theology  repose — on  the 
ground  of  there  being  no  real  breach  of  some  great  laws  of  uni¬ 
formity,  however  unknown  to  us — the  most  philosophic  defence 
of  Revelation  has  been  supplied;  and  views  of  the  case  nearly 
similar,  in  principle  at  least,  have  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
most  approved  advocates  of  Christianity,  even  of  very  opposite 
schools  ; — formerly  recognised  by  Bishop  Watson  (  Third  Letter 
io  Gibbon),  it  has  been  in  different  degrees  upheld  by  Dr  Arnold 
{Modem  Hist.  137),  and  by  Dean  Lyall  (Prop.  Proph.  392) — 
advocated  by  a  learned  dissenting  divine.  Dr  Pye  Smith  {Scrip. 
Geol.  88,  and  note,  161,  Ist  ed.) — illustrated  by  mathematical 
analogies  by  Mr  Babbage  {Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  99) — 
and,  moreover,  apparently  admitted  by  Mr  Newman. 

Such  a  view  disencumbers  the  subject,  not  only  of  the  ques- 
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tion  of  antecedent  credibility  of  miracles,  but  of  many  other  diffi¬ 
culties,  which  have  been  made  matter  of  cavil  and  objection.  In 
a  coincidence  with  the  pre-established  order  of  events,  appealed 
to  as  concurring  with  the  disclosure  of  a  moral  and  religious 
revelation,  and  as  combined  with,  and  corroborating,  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  multitude  of  other  proofs,  external  and  internal,  we  trace 
design,  and  thence  evidence  of  a  common  origin;  and  are  led  to 
acknowledge  Divine  manifestations,  accrediting  the  Divine  word, 
to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  according  to  their  moral  capa¬ 
cities  to  receive  it. 

Granting  its  possibility,  supernatural  agency,  it  may  be  sug¬ 
gested,  might  be  interposed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by  providences 
as  special  as  the  providential  government  of  the  Jews,  without 
the  world  at  large,  or  even  the  parties  principally  concerned, 
whether  nations  or  private  persons,  being  made  aware  that  it 
is  taking  place.  For  instance,  God  has  promised  to  keep 
open  communications  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  soul 
of  man :  But  we  have  no  promise  that  the  communications 
shall  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  proof. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  instance  of  a  revelation,  adequate 
proof  of  the  Divine  authority  under  which  it  issues,  is  an 
indispensable  condition.  In  what  a  dilemma  would  any  other 
supposition  leave  the  human  race !  Responsible,  on  the  one 
hand,  for  receiving  a  false  message — on  the  other,  for  re¬ 
jecting  a  true  one — yet  no  sufficient  means  provided  for  discern¬ 
ing  which  was  true,  and  which  was  false  1  Now’,  when  with  this 
view  we  examine  the  evidence  adduced  in  behalf  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  dispensation,  it  will  be  seen,  that  miracles  are  only  partially 
relied  on,  and  that  many  things  are  to  be  attended  to,  to  enable 
us  to  set  a  proper  estimate  on  their  value. 

A  long  list  of  precautionary  rules  has  been  provided  for  us  by 
many  eminent  writers,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  the  character  of 
criteria  of  truth,  as  of  guards  against  fraud  and  error.  VVe 
must  take  care,  in  our  investigation  of  the  Scripture  miracles, 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  signs  and  wonders  ; 
that  is,  between  the  intrinsically  marvellous  nature  of  an  event, 
and  its  being  made  the  symbol  or  attestation  of  an  inspired  an¬ 
nouncement.  Another  distinction,  that  according  to  which  the 
Jew  and  Gentile  are  respectively  appealed  to,  by  the  particular 
signs  and  evidences  best  suited  to  their  apprehensions  and  condi¬ 
tion,  involves  a  principle  of  equal  importance  in  its  application. 
But  the  rule  of  rules,  which  approaches  as  nearly  to  a  test  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  seems  to  allow,  is  the  rule  which  makes  the 
force  of  evidence  from  miracles,  depend  on  their  conjunction 
with  internal  evidence,  and  on  their  conspiring  with  a  high  and 
worthy  object. 
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Dean  Lyall  has  entered  largely  into  this  important  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence,  in  connexion  vrith  his  general  argument. 
He  also  commends  the  answer  given  by  Origen  and  Tertullian 
to  the  pretended  miracles  of  Apollonius — not  directly  denying 
them,  but  pointing  out  that  they  had  no  object,  or  connexion 
with  other  evidence  {Prop.  Proph.  441).  We  must  fall  back 
on  Dr  Johnson’s  limitations: — ‘  Why,  sir,  Hume,  taking  thepro- 

*  position  simply,  is  right ;  but  the  Christian  Revelation  is  not 

*  proved  by  miracles  alone;  but  as  connected  with  prophecies, and 

*  with  the  doctrines,  in  confirmation  of  which  miracles  were 
‘  wrought !  * 

Dr  Arnold  indeed  carries  this  view  of  the  question  still  further : 
he  not  only  contends  for  the  combination  of  the  different  branches 
of  evidence,  but  places  miracles  altogether  in  quite  a  secondary 
position.  *  Miracles,’  he  says,  ‘  are  the  natural  accompaniment 
‘  of  the  Christian  Revelation.’  .  .  .  *  But  miracles  must  not 

‘  be  allowed  to  overrule  the  Gospel ;  for  it  is  only  through  our 
‘  belief  in  the  Gospel  that  we  accord  our  belief  to  them.’ — {Lect. 
on  Mod.  Hist.  133,  137.)  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any  grave 
distinction  between  these  views  and  the  argument  of  Doederlein, 
that  ‘  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  does  not  depend  on  the  miracles ; 

*  but  we  must  first  be  convinced  of  the  doctrine  by  its  internal 
‘  evidence.’  A  similar  conviction  must  have  been  at  the  bottom 
of  Pascal’s  declaration — ‘Je  ne  parle  pas  ici  des  miracles  de 
‘  Moise,  de  Jesus  Christ,  et  des  Apotres,  parcequ’ils  lie  parais- 
‘  sent  pas  d’abord  convain^ans,  et  que  je  ne  veux  mettre  ici  en 
‘  evidence  que  tous  les  fondemens  de  cette  religion  Chictienne, 

*  qui  sont  indubitables,  et  qui  ne  peuvent  ctre  mis  en  doute  par 
‘  quelque  personne  qui  ce  soit.’ — {Pensiesy  Par.  ii.  Art.  xvii.  §  ix.) 

The  necessity  for  a,  combination  of  the  evidence 'of  miracles 
with  that  of  the  doctrine,  was  admitted  even  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation.  We  read  there  of  false  prophets  who  might  ‘  give 

*  signs  and  wonders  ’  which  might  ‘  come  to  pass  ;  ’  but  this  was 
still  to  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  their  doctrine  (Deut.  xiii.  1), 
and  was  to  be  rejected  if  they  led  their  hearers  ‘  after  other  Gods.’ 
In  like  manner,  St  Paul  warns  the  Galatians  against  ‘  another 
gospel,’  if  preached  even  ‘  by  an  angel  from  heaven  ;  ’  (Gal.  i.  8), 
and,  even  according  to  Christ’s  admonition,  ^ false  Christs  and 
^  false  prophets  should  show  signs  and  wonders,  such  as  might 
‘  deceive,  if  possible,  the  very  elect’  (Matt.  xxiv.  24.)  The 
strength  of  the  battle  in  behalf  of  a  Revelation  must  be  centred, 
therefore,  in  its  internal  evidence ;  from  which  it  necessarily 
fellows,  that,  as  the  main  ground  of  the  admissibility  of 
such  attestations  is  the  worthiness  of  the  object — the  doctrine, 
to  receive  them,  its  unworthiness  will  discredit  even  the  most  dis- 
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tinctly  alleged  apparent  miracles:  and  sucli  worthiness  or 
unworthiness  depends  solely  on  our  moral  judgment  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  doctrine  with  other  acknowledged  truths.  Thus 
Archbishop  Whately,  in  relation  to  the  character  of  Christ,  as 
conspiring  with  the  external  attestations  of  his  mission,  strongly 
remarks  (speaking  of  some  who  would  ascribe  a  double  doctrine 
to  him),  ‘  If  I  could  believe  Jesus  to  have  been  guilty  of  such 
‘  subterfuges  ....  1  not  only  could  not  acknowledge 

‘  him  as  sent  from  God,  but  should  reject  him  with  the  deepest 
‘  moral  indignation.’ — {Kingdom  of  Christy  Essay  i.  §  12.) 

We  have  said  above  that  it  was  necessary  (and  it  was  fortu¬ 
nately  by  no  means  difficult)  to  draw  a  line  between  the  canoni¬ 
cal  Scriptures,  and  all  other  writings  of  the  Apostolical  age. 
For  the  same  reasons,  it  is  equally  fitting  to  separate  ecclesias¬ 
tical  miracles  from  Scripture  miracles,  and,  perhaps,  equally  im¬ 
portant. 

I'he  continued  existence  of  supernatural  powers,  however 
occasionally  dormant,  in  the  Christian  Church,  it  is  well  known, 
has  been  a  belief  upheld  not  only  (as  a  matter  of  course)  by 
Catholic  writers,  but  even  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Protes¬ 
tant  divines,  as  Grotins  {Comm,  on  Mark,  xvi.  17),  Barrow,  Dod- 
well,  and  others.  Yet  they  do  not  seem  to  ]iave  observed  how 
obviously  this  admission  might  recoil  on  the  received  views  of 
the  evidence  of  Revelation.  But,  from  the  time  of  Middleton’s 
celebrated  publication,  the  difficulties  of  the  question  have  been 
better  appreciated.  And  on  the  received  views  of  the  evidence, 
C^ampbell  and  others  have  contended,  that  these  miracles,  if  ad¬ 
mitted,  must  be  received  as  the  attestation  of  continued  new 
revelations — further  developments,  in  short,  of  Christianity;  and, 
by  necessary  consequence,  setting  aside  the  finality  of  the  New 
Testament :  w  hich  is  precisely  the  light  in  which  they  are  now 
so  much  upheld  by  the  traditionists.  Mr  Newman’s  Essay  on 
the  Miracles  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history  will  not  restore 
the  thaumaturgical  credit  of  the  early  Church  with  any  who  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  dispute  it.  The  danger  is,  lest,  by  press¬ 
ing  too  hard  on  our  credulity,  he  should  bring  the  Scripture  mi¬ 
racles  themselves  into  question  also.  Accordingly,  Mr  Newman 
himself  suggests  the  inquiry,  W’hy  the  supposition  of  craft  and 
enthusiasm,  if  it  be  applied  to  the  miracles  of  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory,  should  not  be  equally  applicable  to  those  of  the  New  Tes- 
meiit? — {Essay,  p.  8(1,  7.) 

But  the  miracles  most  insisted  on  belong  to  an  age  when  they 
(  were  altogether  in  the  hands  of  a  dominant  body,  and  favoured 

its  pretensions,  among  the  willing  and  ignorant  votaries  of  in¬ 
creasing  credulity  and  superstition.  They  are  derived  from  the 
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circumstantial  legends  of  Gregory  and  Eusebius  (see  Newman’s 
Essay,  102,  44) ;  while  those  of  an  earlier  age  depend  only  on 
the  more  vague,  general,  and  indirect  statements  of  Origen  (Cent. 
Cels.  iii.  24.  xiii.  420)  ;  TertuUian  ( Apol.  23) ;  Justin  (Apol.  ii. 

6  i.  45)  ;  and  Irenseus,  (Adv.  Hser.  ii.  32,  22),  indefinite  in  their 
tenor,  and  in  no  case  reported  on  the  credit  of  eye-witnesses. 
While,  going  back  still  earlier,  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  (which 
has  not  been  enough  dwelt  on)  that  notone  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
— neither  Ignatius,  nor  Polycarp  the  disciple  of  St  John,  nor 
Clement  the  fellow-labourer  of  St  Paul,  make  the  smallest  refer¬ 
ence  to  miracles  as  existing  in  their  age.  For,  that  Ignatius 
puts  hypothetically  the  case  of  working  miracles  {Frag,  ix), 
that  the  ‘  Martyrology  of  Polycarp  ’  (whose  author  and  date 
are  quite  uncertain)  details  some  prodigies  attending  his  death, 
and  that  Clement  appeals  to  the  miracle,  as  he  believed  it  to  be, 
of  the  Phoenix  (crasaSo-ov  gr.ftnov,  I.  Ad.  Cor.  §  25),  we  suppose 
will  hardly  be  regarded  as  exceptions.  That  the  stream  should 
thus  be  most  defective  nearest  its  source — the  chain  broken  at 
its  very  commencement — remains  to  be  aecounted  for. 

The  Scripture  narratives,  on  the  other  hand,  present  an  ob¬ 
vious  meaning  to  the  ordinary  reader.  Nevertheless,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  has  always  prevailed  respecting  the  interpre¬ 
tation  not  only  of  particular  passages,  but  of  the  whole  account 
of  the  Scripture  miracles,  and  even  of  the  narrative  itself  which 
includes  the  record  of  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  some  have  been  led  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  endeavouring,  in  each  particular  instance, 
to  seek  for  an  explanation  derived  from  the  operation  of  known 
natural  causes.  Such  a  mode  of  interpretation  had  indeed  been 
carried  on  with  reference  to  detached  portions  of  the  sacred  nar¬ 
rative,  by  some  of  the  German  theologians  of  earlier  date.  But 
Semler  (about  the  middle  of  the  last  century),  who  may  perhaps 
justly  claim  the  honours  of  the  founder  of  the  Rationalistic  school, 
attempted  amore  connected  application  of  it,  especially  as  to  the  case 
of  the  demoniacs.  His  views  were  taken  up  by  numerous  coad¬ 
jutors  and  disciples,  until  they  received  at  last  their  most  fully 
systematised  development  in  the  labours  of  Paulus,  the  yet  sur¬ 
viving  patriarch  of  the  older  Rationalism. 

Polemical  divines,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  have 
been  too  prone  to  ascribe  an  irreligious  spirit  to  all  such  specu¬ 
lators  ;  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  is  quite  unfounded.  The 
‘  Autobiographic  Sketches’  of  Paulus,  for  instance,  present  a  very 
different  picture  of  the  spirit  in  which  his  inquiries  were  carried 
on.  He  appears  to  have  been  throughout  animated  by  the  most 
sincere  desire  of  vindicating  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament, 
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•whatever  maybe  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  prudence  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  attempted. 

The  publication  of  the  celebrated  Wolfenbuttle  Fragments, 
under  the  name  of  Reimarus  (1773-8),  ascribed  to  Lessing,  was 
perhaps  not  unjustly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  formidable 
attacks  which  the  cause  of  Christianity  had  sustained ;  since  it 
directly  impugned,  on  critical  grounds,  the  entire  credit  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  its  records,  especially  the  miraculous  portions  of  them. 
'J'here  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  sincerity  with  which 
Paulus  presented  himself  as  the  champion  of  Christianity.  He 
grounded  his  argument  upon  the  broad  principle  (in  itself  so 
readily  admissible),  that  those  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
which  have  a  special  reference  to  the  age^and  the  parties  among 
whom  it  was  written,  may,  and  ought  to  be,  carefully  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  of  a  more  general  and  permanent  import. 
But  in  following  out  this  idea,  Paulus  included  miracles  under 
the  former  class.  According  to  his  view  of  them,  they  were  events 
which  were  regarded  as  miraculous  in  that  age  and  country ;  but 
w  Inch  ought  to  be  regarded  in  a  very  different  light  by  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  intelligence  of  our  times.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  construe 
them  into  extraordinary  natural  events;  or  into  results  whose  causes 
have  been  simply  omitted  in  the  narrative ;  or  into  the  mere  effects 
of  superior  skill  and  knowledge,  which  the  Evangelist  has  de¬ 
scribed,  in  the  popular  language  of  his  day,  as  supernatural  inter¬ 
positions.  Or,  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  really  been  nothing 
more  than  those  ‘symbolic  actions,’  or  ‘acted  parables,’  which  were 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  as  merely  illustrative  of  some  doctrines,  though 
the  nature  of  them  was  afterwards  misconceived.  No  wonder 
the  Christian  world  was  a  little  startled,  when  Paulus  first  set  be¬ 
fore  it  a  complete  system  of  Gospel  history  composed  upon  these 
principles,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  (1800),  and  his 
Life  of  Jesus  (1828). 

But,  on  examining  in  any  detail  the  various  explanations,  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  assumptions  advanced,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
every  miraculous  incident  to  the  standard  of  known  natural  causes, 
mo<t  readers  must  have  felt  that  there  is  something  extravagantly 
forced  and  puerile  in  the  character  of  many  of  these  interpreta¬ 
tions;  even  where  the  attempts  may  not  be  justly  open  to  the 
graver  charge  of  wilfully  distorting  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
narrative.  The  objections  become  more  serious,  when  it  is  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  system  is  carried  out  .to  the  length  of  an  uni¬ 
versal  theory,  W’ith  the  professed  object  of  affording  a  rational 
view  of  the  whole  series  of  Christian  miracles. 

Under  the  generic  name  of  Rationalism,  many  systems  have 
been  included ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  two  sections 
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of  the  same  nominal  school  more  entirely  opposed  to  each  other, 
even  in  their  first  principles,  than  those  of  the  older  and  later 
rationalists  ; — the  disciples  of  Paulus  and  of  Strauss ; — the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  ‘  Natural  ’  and  of  the  ‘  Mythic  ’  system ; — the  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  Evangelic  narrative  regarded  as  historical,  but  ex¬ 
plained  in  its  miraculous  events,  by  natural  causes ; — and  the  phi¬ 
lologists,  who  on  critical  grounds  deny  the  historical  character  of 
the  incidents,  and  represent  the  narratives  as  intrinsically  fictitious; 
and  as  a  mere  mythical  invention  for  exalting  the  Messianic 
character  of  Jesus.  Of  the  last  school,  the  most  distinguished 
supporter,  if  not  the  originator,  is  Strauss.  No  other  writer  has 
approached  him,  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  has  laid  down  his 
principles,  the  acuteness  with  which  he  has  argued  out  the  critical 
data,  and  the  uncompromising  boldness  with  which  he  has  applied 
to  every  part  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  his  universal  solution  of  all 
its  difficulties,  the  hypothesis  of  its  mythic  origin.  This  idea  had 
confessedly  been  applied  by  some  earlier  writers,  as  Rosenmuller 
and  Anton,  to  certain  portions  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  so  limited, 
was  even  alleged  to  possess  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers.  But  Strauss  was  the  first  to  apply  it  generally;  and  to 
justify  it  on  the  strength  of  general  considerations,  derived 
from  the  probable  circumstances  under  which  the  Gospel  nar¬ 
ratives  were  produced,  and  from  the  absence  of  direct  evidence 
of  their  origin.  The  argument  in  behalf  of  this  singular  hypo¬ 
thesis  is  supported  by  a  searching  examination  of  each  successive 
portion  of  the  history.  The  most  vexatious  resources  of  criticism 
and  hypercriticism  are  employed  to  bring  out,  in  their  strongest 
contrast,  every  circumstance  of  discrepancy  between  the  different 
narratives,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  same  Evangelist.  Having 
exaggerated  every  difficulty,  he  proceeds  to  account  for  them  on 
the  supposition  of  divers  versions  having  been  formed  out  of  a 
collection  of  traditions.  On  these  were  engrafted  ‘  myths,*  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  character  and  attributes  which  the  Jews  expected 
to  find  in  the  Messiah; — all  of  which,  accordingly,  the  followers 
of  Jesus  persuaded  themselves  were  to  be  found  united  in  his 
person. 

We  need  not  enter  into  details  with  the  English  public,  and 
scarcely  with  any  description  of  English  scholars,  on  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  this  kind.  Whatever  plausibility  may  be  given  by 
learning  and  ingenuity  to  some  of  its  details,  the  first  impression 
of  the  improbability  of  the  hypothesis  will  only  deepen  more  and 
more  into  an  insurmountable  conviction,  with  every  reasonable 
person,  that,  as  a  whole,  it  can  never  be  a  true  representation  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  case,  of  the  real  design  of  the  Gospel,  or 
of  the  sense  in  which  its  records  are  to  be  interpreted. 
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To  declare  that  the  whole  Evangelical  narrative  is  but  one  con¬ 
tinued  fable,  that  the  writers  of  the  Gospels  intended  them  to  be 
received  as  avowedly  fictitious  compositions,  is  much  more  like 
a  caricature  of  the  audacities  sometimes  attributed  to  German 
speculation,  than  a  possible  example  of  the  degree  to  which  a 
scholar,  overmastered  by  an  idea,  can  ever  have  bewildered  him¬ 
self,  or  sought  to  bewilder  others. 

While  German  literature  has  become  of  late  much  more  familiar 
to  us — though  not  yet  quite  naturalised — German  theology,  one 
of  its  most  important  branches,  has  never  had  justice  done  to  it. 
A  work  like  the  present  will  increase  the  prejudice  against  it. 
For,  whether  Strauss’s  Life  of  Jesus  be  presented  to  us  as 
the  triumphant  exercitation  of  a  scholar,  bent  on  trying  what 
can  be  made  by  sufficient  learning  out  of  the  most  hopeless  hypo¬ 
thesis,  or  as  a  grave  philosophical  dissertation  set  down  in  sad 
and  sober  earnest,  we  are  satisfied,  that,  in  either  case,  it  lies  as 
far  beyond  the  visible  diurnal  sphere  of  English  comprehension 
as  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  The  wide  circulation  of  a  hVench 
translation,  and  the  more  recent  appearance  of  an  English  one, 
prove  only  our  curiosity  about  a  book  which  has  naturally  been 
much  talked  about,  and  our  wonder  at  a  people  among  whom  it 
is  understood  to  have  assembled  a  following,  and  almost  raised 
a  school.  W’e  are,  on  principle,  averse  to  treating  with  scorn, 
or  even  with  indifference,  any  man’s  serious  convictions  on  suclr 
a  subject.  Nevertheless,  in  this  instance,  we  are  stopped  on 
the  threshold  by  a  preliminary  objection,  which  must  be  first 
removed,  or  we  can  have  no  serious  object  in  proceeding 
further.  We  shall  state  our  objection  in  the  words  of  Dr  Ar¬ 
nold  : — 

‘  W’hat  a  strange  work  Strauss’s  Leben  Jesu  appears  to  me,  judging 
of  it  from  the  notices  in  tlie  Sludien  und  Kritiken  !  It  seems  to  me 
to  show  the  ill  effects  of  that  division  of  laliour  which  prevails  so  much 
amongst  the  learned  men  of  Germany. 

‘  Strauss  writes  about  history  and  myths  without  appearing  to  have 
studied  the  question;  but  having  heard  that  some  pretended  histories 
are  mythical,  he  borrows  this  notion,  as  an  engine  to  help  him  out  of 
Christianity  1  But  the  idea  of  men  writing  mythic  histories  between 
the  time  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  of  St  Paul  mistaking  such  for  rea¬ 
lities  I  ’• 


*  A  single  passage  from  the  Vindication  of  Protestant  PrinripJes  goes 
as  far  in  dealing  freely  with  a  single  case  of  interpretation,  as  most  Pro¬ 
testants  will  feel  inclined  or  obliged  to  follow : — ‘  It  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  who  is  not  wedded  to  the  untenable  hypothesis,  that  the 
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Yet,  of  all  our  theologians  Dr  Arnold  was  perhaps  the  least 
timid — the  least  sensitive  to  the  peril  of  loosening  old  associa¬ 
tions,  or  of  laying  bare  the  walls  of  our  Zion,  by  taking  away 
the  venerable  ivy  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  may  have 
overgrown  them.  Witness  his  views  on  the  kindred  question  of 
inspiration,  and  his  expectations  of  what  Coleridge — a  prophet 
whom,  we  confess,  we  should  be  slow  to  trust  in — might  bring 
to  pass : — 

‘  Have  you  seen  your  uncle’s  ‘  Letters  on  Inspiration,’  (he  asks  Mr 
Justice  Coleridge),  which  I  believe  are  to  be  published  ?  They  are  well 
fitted  to  break  ground  in  the  approaches  to  that  momentous  question, 
which  involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock  to  existing  notions — the  greatest, 
probably,  that  has  ever  been  given  since  the  discovery  of  the  falsehood 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope’s  infallibility.  Yet  it  must  come ;  and  will 
end,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  clamours  of  the  weak  and  bigoted,  in  the 
higher  exalting,  and  more  sure  establishing  of  Christian  truth.’ 

Of  the  mystery  of  speculations  truly  there  is  no  end.  But 
meanwhile,  and  above  all,  let  us  be  tolerant  and  gentle  in  judg¬ 
ing  each  other’s  faith.  As  it  is  the  acknowledged  distinction 
between  moral  evidence  and  demonstrative,  that  the  former  ad¬ 
mits  of  degrees,  so  it  is  also  a  further  characteristic,  that  the 
same  moral  argument  is  of  different  degrees  of  force  to  different 
minds. 

The  Christian  evidences  are  not  only  of  various  kinds  and 
degrees  in  themselves,  but  each  particular  class  of  proofs  may 
present  its  peculiar  claims,  as  well  as  its  peculiar  difficulties, 
with  very  different  force  to  different  apprehensions.  Thus,  the 
external  evidences,  the  nature  of  miracles,  the  application  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  the  circumstances  of  the  promulgation  and  preservation 
of  the  faith,  are  one  and  all  open  to  a  variety  of  judgment.  The 
proofs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  objections  stated  on  the  other,  will 
weigh  very  unequally  on  different  minds.  This  is  still  more  true 


Evangelists  were  supernaturally  enlightened,  in  regard  to  the  facts  which 
they  narrate,  tliat  the  details  of  the  Temptation  could  only  have  been 

communicated  to  them  by  our  Lord  himself.  .  The  narration  is 

nothing  more  than  a  statement,  in  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Jesus,  of 

the  conflict  between  his  higher  and  lower  nature .  We  do  not 

think  it  necessary  to  suppose  with  Schleiermacher,  that  the  story  of  the 
Temptation  is  an  instructive  parable  ; — with  the  Rationalists,  that  it  w'as 
a  trance,  or  a  conference  with  a  priest ; — or  with  Strauss,  that  it  was  a 
mythus,  constructed  more  Rabbiniro.  It  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a 
true  recital,  coloured  by  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  narrator,  of  a 
mental  struggle  which  he  really  underwent.' 

VOL.  LXXXVf.  NO.  CLXXIV.  2  D 
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with  regard  to  internal  evidence.  The  reasonableness  and  subli¬ 
mity  of  the  Christian  doctrines — their  practical  excellence,  their 
consistency  with  the  Divine  perfections,  and  with  the  moral  rela¬ 
tions  of  man,  and  the  power  with  which  they  come  home  to  the 
conscience,  will  undoubtedly  be  felt  in  extremely  unequal  mea¬ 
sure,  and  be  regarded  in  very  various  lights,  according  to  the 
feelings,  views,  and  attainments  of  those  who  examine  them. 

Neither  let  Christianity  be  made  more  difficult  than  it  really  is, 
by  insisting  upon  unnecessary  particulars.  We  are  told,  that 
concessions  had  been  made  to  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts;  and  Christianity  itself  may  be  found  to 
have  been  brought  into  the  world,  in  some  respects,  under  the 
shelter  of  existing  prejudices,  and  clothed  in  the  peculiarities  of 
established  systems,  which  might  be  necessary  for  its  sucess- 
ful  introduction,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Again,  the  strength  of  Christianity  consists  in  the  multiplicity  of 
its  evidences, — there  are  some  a  child  may  handle — some  which 
will  task  a  giant.  Among  the  controversies  which  the  weaker 
parts  of  our  nature  are  constantly  maintaining  with  our  reason, 
we  must  recognise  the  propensity,  of  which  we  are  all  more  or 
less  sensible,  to  struggle  after  an  infallible  assurance  for  our  faith. 
Some  seek  to  find  it  in  a  Church  which  cannot  err ;  others,  in 
spiritual  impressions,  which  must  not  be  resisted.  But  infalli¬ 
bility  is  not  for  man.  Rational  belief  does  not  require  it.  And, 
while  the  votaries  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  may,  with  some 
sort  of  consistency,  join  in  persecuting  all  who  believe  either 
more  or  less  than  they  do, — sceviant  illi: — More  humble  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  pretend  to  no  higher  W’arrant  than  evidence  and  rea¬ 
son,  are  well  aware,  not  only  what  reverence  is  due  to  the  rights 
of  charity  and  conscience,  but  that,  wide  as  we  may  rove  under 
unbounded  freedom  of  inquiry,  knocking  at  each  and  all  of  the 
hundred  gates  of  error,  yet  it,  and  it  alone,  can  lead  us  to  the 
truth.  There  are  three  kinds  of  religion  :  The  religion  of  the 
intellect,  the  religion  of  the  imagination,  and  the  religion  of  the 
heart.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  first,  by  itself,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  highest  place  ;  but  it  is  invaluable  as  a  security  to 
the  others,  and  is  plainly  the  only  one  with  which  the  study  of 
the  Evidences  can  have  any  close  connexion  or  concern. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Verhandeling  over  de  Stoombemaling  van  Polders 
en  Droogmakeryen.  Door  G.  Simons,  en  A.  Greve.  (A 
Treatise  on  the  Steam- Pumping  of  Polders  and  Artificially 
dried  Lands.  By  G.  Simons  and  A.  Greve.)  4to,  pp.  198. 
Rotterdam :  1844. 

2.  Gedenhboek  van  Neerlands  Watersnood  in  February  1825. 
Door  J.  C.  Beyer.  {Memorials  of  Netherlands  Water- 
danger  in  February  1825.  By  J.  C.  Beyer.)  2  vols.  8vo. 
Te  s’Gravcnhage :  1826. 

3.  Algemeen  Verslag  van  de  Doorbraak  in  de  Droogmakery  van 
Bleiswyk  en  Hillegersberg  voorgevallen  den  26  December  1833. 
{Account  of  the  Breaking  of  the  Dyke  in  the  Drainage  {Dry- 
makery)  of  Bleiswyk  and  Hillegersberg  on  the  26/A  December 
1833.)  8vo,  pp.  50.  Rotterdam  ;  1836. 

4.  Algemeen  Verslag  wegens  den  Stoat  van  den  Landbouw  in  het 

Koningrijk  der  Nederlanden  gedurende  het  Jaar  1845.  ( Ge¬ 

neral  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Agricidture  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  during  the  year  1845.)  8vo,  pp.  153.  Te  Haar¬ 
lem  :  1846. 

5.  Over  de  Noodzakelykheid  van  de  Beoeffening  der  Natuurkundige 
JVetenschappen  voor  den  Landbouw  in  Nederland.  Door  A.  H. 
Van  der  Boom  Mesch.  (On  the  necessity  of  the  Practical 
Application  of  Natural  Science  to  Agriculture  in  the  Netherlands. 
By  A.  H.  Van  der  Boom  Mesch.)  8vo,  pp.  59.  Te  Am¬ 
sterdam  :  1846. 

6.  Die  Marschen  und  Inseln,  der  Herzogthiimer  Schleswig  und 
Holstein.  Von  J.  G.  Kohl.  {The  Marshes  and  Islands 
of  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  By  J.  G. 
Kohl.)  3  blind  8vo.  Dresden  und  Leipzig  :  1846. 

7.  On  the  Great  I^evel  of  the  Fens,  including  the  Fens  of  South 
Lincolnshire.  By  John  Algernon  Clarke.  8vo,  pp.  54  (in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Vol.  VUI.,  Part  I.) 

Creaking  of  the  fall  of  Venice,  Mr  Rogers  observes — ‘  There 
‘  was  in  my  time  another  republic,  also  a  place  of  refuge  for 
‘  the  unfortunate — and,  not  only  at  its  birth,  but  to  the  last  hour 

*  of  its  existence — which  had  established  itself  in  like  manner 

*  among  the  waters,  and  which  shared  the  same  fate ; — a  repub- 
‘  lie,  the  citizens  of  which,  if  not  more  enterprising,  were  far  more 
‘  virtuous ;  and  could  say  also  to  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
‘  “  Your  countries  were  acquired  by  conquest  or  by  inheritance, 
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*  but  ours  is  the  work  of  our  own  hands.  We  renew  it  day  by 
‘  day;  and,  but  for  us,  it  might  cease  to  be,  to-morrow  1” — a 
‘  republic,  in  its  progress,  for  ever  warred  on  by  the  elements, 

‘  and  how  often  by  men  more  cruel  than  they  !  yet  constantly 

*  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and,  short  as  was  the  course 
‘  allotted  to  it  (only  three  times  the  life  of  man,  according  to 
‘  the  Psalmist),  producing,  amidst  all  its  difficulties,  not  only 
‘  the  greatest  seamen,  but  the  greatest  lawyers,  the  greatest 

*  physicians,  the  most  accomplished  scholars,  the  most  skilful 

*  painters,  and  statesmen,  as  wise  as  they  were  just.’ 

'I'he  heart  had  been  eaten  out  of  the  Italian  Venice  before  her 
fall ;  and  she  remains  an  exception  and  a  scandal  to  the  north  of 
Italy.  Far  different  were  the  merit  and  the  fortune  of  the  Dutch 
Venices,  of  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  Their  republic  indeed 
is  gone ;  but  not  its  spirit,  at  least  in  its  first,  most  creative,  and 
characteristic  development.  It  will  be  our  business  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  after  showing  how  Holland  was  the  work  of  the 
hands  of  its  citizens,  to  show  how  the  necessity  of  renewing  it 
day  by  day  has  descended  on  their  successors ;  and  with  what 
ability  and  resolution  this  obligation  is  still  discharged. 

The  Rhine,  escaping  from  the  Alps  of  the  Grisons  and  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  Rows  northward  through  six  hundred  miles 
of  varied  country — receiving  by  the  way  many  minor  streams 
— and  descends  through  the  Rheinpfalz  and  the  Rheingau 
to  the  low  country  below  Cleves.  Here  its  muddy  waters, 
struggling  for  an  exit,  divide  into  two  main  arms — the  Waal  ' 

and  the  Lower  Rhine — which  wind  through  the  flat  laud 
between  the  moor  of  Cleves  on  the  left  hand,  and  that  of 
Gueldres  on  the  right. 

The  right  arm,  or  Lower  Rhine,  soon  sends  off  a  branch — the 
canal  of  Drusus — into  the  Yssel  at  Uoesburg,  and  through  this 
river  to  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Lower  down  it  is  called  the  Leek, 
and  the  Oude  Rhj’n,  the  Kromme  Rhj'n,  and  the  Lower  Yssel, 
form  partial  outlets  for  its  waters — the  main  body  becoming 
incorporated  with  the  Maese,  before  it  reaches  the  city  of  Rotter¬ 
dam. 

The  left  arm — the  Waal — passing  Nymegen,  through  a  flat 
alluvial  country,  descends  to  Gorcum,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
Biesbosch.  Meanwhile  the  Maese,  coming  from  the  borders  of 
France,  through  the  forest  of  the  Ardennes  and  the  romantic 
scenery  above  Namur,  has  passed  Liege  and  Maestricht,  skirted 
the  southern  border  of  the  moor  of  Cleves  and  the  kingdom  of 
Nymegen,  and  in  its  windings  gently  touched  on  the  Waal  at 
the  head  of  the  Bommeler  VVaard,  till,  mixing  finally  with  its 
waters  above  Gorcum,  it  falls  with  it  into  the  Biesbosch.  , 
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Below  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  words  any  clear 
idea  of  the  maze  of  streams  and  outlets  which  intersect  the 
scarcely  dry  land,  and  every  where  inosculate  with  each  other. 
The  Biesbosch,  formerly  a  lake  produced  by  one  of  the  great 
river  floods,  is  now  nearly  silted  up,  and  forms  a  rich  marsh* 
land,  traversed — or  irrigated  rather — by  the  innumerable  fingers 
into  which  the  main  arm  of  the  river  here  divides  itself.  The 
scene,  in  which  land  and  water,  lying  to  the  eye  on  the  same 
level,  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other,  is  most  inte¬ 
resting  to  look  upon.  I’he  name  of  the  Maese  is  preserved  to 
that  portion  of  the  waters  which  escapes  from  the  Biesbosch 
towards  the  north  and  west,  and  which,  swallowing  the  Leek 
in  its  course,  passes  Rotterdam,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  so- 
called  mouth  of  the  Maese.  The  larger  portion,  which  flows 
southward  and  then  west,  forms  the  Hollandsche  Diep,  and, 
winding  among  the  many  low  islands  and  slimy  banks  which 
make  up  the  province  of  Zealand,  mingles  partly  with  the  waters 
of  the  Scheldt,  before  it  loses  itself  in  the  sea. 

In  brief,  the  great  east  and  west  valley  which  lies  between 
Dutch  Brabant  on  the  south,  and  the  high  land  of  Utrecht  and 
Gueldres  on  the  north,  is  covered  by  a  network  of  streams  and 
streamlets,  channels,  canals,  and  dieps,  which  partly  receive  and 
partly  transmit  the  flowing  waters  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Maese. 
Loaded  with  mud,  which  they  cheerfully  deposit  in  every  stiller 
part  of  their  course,  these  streams  have  often  filled  up  their  own 
beds ;  have  in  consequence  frequently  shifted  their  channels,  and, 
through  lapse  of  time,  have  not  only  raised  the  general  level  of 
the  valley,  but  have  extended  their  deposits  seaward,  forming  the 
numerous  islands  and  the  low  coast-line  of  the  Netherlands. 

Thus  the  lower  provinces  of  Holland  are  chiefly  a  gift  of  the 
river — <r«ra/4ou  — the  slowly  accumulated  deposits  of  sand 

and  mud  and  slime,  which  long  years  have  segregated  from  the 
mingling  river  and  tidal  waters,  and  at  length  solidified  into 
habitable  land. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  its 
soils,  are  indicative  of  such  an  origin.  Could  we  cast  our  eyes 
back  to  the  time  when  it  lay  in  a  state  of  nature,  undisturbed  by 
those  monuments  of  human  labour  which  have  since  so  remark¬ 
ably  changed  its  surface,  we  should  see  in  the  existing  kingdom 
of  Holland,  which,  since  the  partition,  is  still  generally  denomi¬ 
nated  the  Netherlands,  a  succession  of  elevated  sandy  heaths  or 
moors,  girt  along  their  lower  slopes  by  fringes  of  fertile  mud  ;  and 
beyond  these,  towards  the  north  and  west,  a  flat  expanse  of  marsh 
and  bog  and  lake,  with  low  firm  islands  interspersed,  and  here 
and  there  a  sandy  knoll ;  and  at  the  ebb  of  tide  long  stretches  of 
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swampy  slime,  confined  on  their  western  border  by  a  high  ridge 
of  wind-driven  sand-hills,  a  self-erected  barrier  against  the  fiercer 
inroads  of  the  German  Ocean.  Through  and  among  these  heaths 
and  marshes  the  rivers  wound  their  way,  here  dividing  their 
errant  waters,  there  uniting  them  ;  here  resting  awhile  stagnant, 
there  pouring  over  their  banks  and  scooping  out  new  channels, 
but  gradually  lifting  up  their  own  beds  and  the  surface  of  the 
land  along  their  course. 

As  time  went  on,  the  peat-bogs  deepened  and  extended,  and 
what  had  been  shallow  lakes  became  a  surface  of  deceitful  moss 
or  quaking  heather.  The  tall  reed  spread  its  impenetrable 
jungle  over  the  accumulated  silt,  and  human  abodes  here  and 
there  appeared  above  them.  The  lakes  and  creeks  had  become 
fewer,  and  the  river  islands  larger.  Hills  of  drift  sand  had  pene> 
trated  far  into  the  country,  from  certain  parts  of  the  coast ;  and 
on  the  moors  of  Guelderland  and  East  Frieseland,  an  atmosphere, 
ever  loaded  with  moisture,  had  encouraged  the  growth  of  vast 
thicknesses  of  the  spongy  hill-side  peat,  which  now  cover  and 
enrich  them.  Modify  this  picture  by  the  prolonged  exercise  of 
human  skill,  especially  by  the  energetic  perseverance  of  a  free 
people,  and  the  surface  of  modern  Holland  is  before  our  eyes. 

The  geologist  still  distinguishes  the  sites  of  broad  lakes  and 
marshes  in  the  wide  polders,*  as  also  the  ancient  beds  and  chang¬ 
ing  courses  of  the  rivers  in  the  ribbands  of  rich  alluvial  soil  which 
wind  through  the  marshes  towards  the  sea.  'I'he  actual  surface 
divides  itself  before  his  eyes  into  the  sandy  downs  that  border  the 
sea,  and  here  and  there,  within  the  land,  display  their  round  and 
flitting  forms — the  sandy  scanty-herbage-yielding  moors  of  North 
Brabant,  Gueldres,  Groningen,  and  East  Frieseland — the  allu¬ 
vial,  sometimes  sandy,  but  most  frequently  clay  deposits  which 
skirt  the  actual  course  of  the  rivers,  or  occupy  the  long  lines  of 
their  ancient  beds — the  rich  warp  or  sea-sludge  that  forms  the 
islands  at  the  extreme  mouths  of  the  Maese  and  the  Scheldt, 
fringes  the  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  lines  the  inner  coasts  of 
the  Texel  and  of  the  entire  necklace  of  islands  which  guard  the 
northern  limits  of  this  inland  sea — the  low  mosses  (laage  veenen, 
or  fens,)  which  yield  the  hard  black  peat,  the  favourite  fuel  of 
Holland,  and  the  extensive  higher  bogs  (hooge  veenen)  from 
which  the  light  brown  peat  of  Frieseland  is  obtained. 

These  distinctions  of  the  geologist  serve  the  purposes  of  the 


*  A  polder  is  a  tract  of  land  generally  below  the  low-water  level  of 
the  adjoining  sea  or  river,  surrounded  by  a  dyke,  and  only  kept  dry  by 
artificial  pumping. 
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agriculturist  also.  The  limits  of  each  variety  of  surface  are  de¬ 
fined  by  the  former  on  his  map  ;  the  same  limits  indicate  to  the 
latter  where  agricultural  skill,  and  of  what  kind,  is  capable  of 
being  applied  with  economy  and  advantage ;  how  far  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  each  tract  have  hitherto  been  understood  ;  and  to  what 
extent,  and  by  what  new  means,  their  productiveness  may  be  yet 
increased. 

Of  the  natural  causes  to'which  the  low  country  owes  its  exist¬ 
ence,  the  river  and  the  sea  are  the  principal.  Each  has  in  many 
places  acted  independently  of  the  other  ;  and  yet  an  interesting 
fact  has  lately  been  established,  which  shows  how  the  conjoined 
action  of  the  two  has  been  necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  the  existing  surface.  The  rivers  traverse 
long  tracts  of  country.  They  wear  away  rocks  and  soils  of 
various  kinds,  and  hurry  the  particles  along  with  them.  In  their 
stages  of  more  rapid  movement,  these  particles  move  along  with 
them.  But  they  are  deposited,  more  or  less  completely,  during 
the  periods  of  comparative  rest.  These  deposits  form  the  alluvial 
soils  of  river  banks ;  and  in  producing  them,  the  streams  perform 
a  merely  mechanical  part. 

The  quantity  of  matter  which  a  river  thus  brings  down,  and, 
consequently,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  may  form  such  deposits, 
varies  with  the  length  of  its  course,  the  volume  of  its  waters, 
the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  the  velocity 
of  its  own  upper  current,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  a 
given  time  in  the  regions  from  which  its  waters  come,  and  the 
violence  or  rapidity  of  descent  with  which  they  fall  from  the 
heavens.  Thus,  a  thousand  gallons  of  the  waters  of  the  Oxus, 
when  in  flood,  are  said  to  hold  in  suspension  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds*  of  mud  (Burnes);  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  fifty  pounds 
(Staunton);  of  the  Ganges,  twenty-two  pounds  (Everest);  of 
the  river  Wear,  in  flood,  16  pounds  (Johnston;)  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  six  pounds  ( Riddell) ;  and  of  the  Rhine,  at  Bonn,  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound,  according  to  Mr  Horner. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  any  of  these  numbers.  They  show,  however,  that  the 
transporting  power  of  rivers  varies  very  much,  and  is  sometimes 
much  greater  than  we  should  have  supposed  or  could  anticipate. 


*  This  quantity  is  probably  a  great  deal  too  large.  Much,  however, 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  country.  We  have  ourselves  found  a 
hill  stream  in  a  clay  country  to  contain,  in  time  of  flood,  upwards  of  one 
per  cent  of  solid  matter  dried  at  300o  Fahrenheit,  or  108  pounds  in  the 
thousand  gallons. 
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Even  tlie  small  proportion  of  matter  brought  down  by  the  Rhine  is 
equal  to  146,000  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
or  in  two  thousand  years  it  would  form  a  bed  of  rock  three  feet 
thick  and  thirty-six  miles  square.  It  is  by  this  sediment  that  the 
low  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  its  upper  course,  where  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  tide,  have  been  gradually  raised — and  the  chan¬ 
nels  filled  up,  and  the  islands  at  its  mouth  in  great  part  formed. 

We  say  in  great  part,  because  in  these  two  latter  operations 
the  sea  performs  an  important,  and  what  we  cun  hardly  help  con¬ 
sidering  as  a  truly  wonderful,  co-operative  part.  In  the  waters  of 
the  river,  but  especially  in  those  of  the  sea,  there  exist  vast 
numbers  of  minute  microscopic  animalcules,  called  by  Ehrenberg 
infusorial  animals,  which  are  fitted  to  live  each  class  in  its  own 
special  element  only,  and  which,  therefore,  die  in  myriads  where 
the  sweet  and  the  salt  waters  mingle.  It  is  almost  incredible  to 
see  how’  densely  the  water  is  sometimes  peopled  by  these  crea¬ 
tures,  how  rapidly  they  multiply,  in  what  countless  numbers 
they  die.  I'heir  skeletons  and  envelopes,  consisting  of  calca¬ 
reous  and  siliceous  matter  extracted  from  the  water,  are  almost 
imperishable.  They  commix  with  the  mud  of  the  river,  and 
come,  with  it,  to  form  the  deposits  of  slime  that  fill  up  the 
channels,  raise  the  growing  islands,  or  add  to  the  belt  of  most 
fertile  land  which  increases  seaward,  where  the  waters  are  still. 
As  the  tide  advances  up  its  channel,  the  waters  of  the  river 
spread  and  flow  over  the  surface  ;  so  that  far  up  the  stream,  where 
the  upper  waters  are  still  sweet,  the  salt  or  brackish  under-cur¬ 
rent  carries  the  living  things  which  float  in  it  to  certain  death, 
and  leaves  their  bodies  behind  it,  to  add  to  the  accumulating  mud. 
The  extensive  mutual  surtaces  of  river  a»jd  sea  water  which  in 
this  way  are  made  to  meet,  insure  a  more  rapid  destruction  of 
infusorial  life  than  could  in  almost  any  other  way  be  brought 
about. 

Experiment  has  shown  that  as  far  up  as  the  tide  reaches,  the 
so-called  alluvial  deposit  in  and  along  the  channel  of  the  river 
abounds  with  the  remains  of  these  marine  animalcules,  while 
above  the  reach  of  the  tide  none  of  them  are  to  be  found.  In 
the  Elbe  they  are  seen  as  far  as  eighty  miles  above  its  mouth. 
About  Cuxhaven  and  Gluckstadt,  which  are  nearly  forty  miles 
from  the  open  sea,  their  siliceous  and  calcareous  skeletons  form 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  mass  of  the  fresh  mud,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  sand  ;  while  farther  up  the  river  they  amount  to 
about  one-half  of  this  quantity.  In  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  the 
Mersey,  the  Liffey,  the  Thames,  the  Forth,  the  Humber,  and 
the  Wash,  the  same  form  of  deposit  goes  on ;  so  that  in  the 
mouths  of  all  tidal  rivers  there  are  to  be  superadded  to  the  me- 
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chanical  debris  brought  down  by  the  upper  waters,  the  more  rich 
and  fertilising  animal  spoils  which  the  sea  thus  wonderfully  in¬ 
corporates  into  the  growing  deltas,  and  the  banks  of  rising  mud. 
And  thus  it  is  seen  that  river  islands  encroach  upon  the  ocean, 
not  merely  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  solid  matters  held  in 
suspension  by  the  descending  water,  but  in  proportion  also  to  the 
richness  of  the  sea  in  microscopic  forms  of  life,  and  to  the  volume 
of  fresh  water  which  the  river  can  bring  to  mingle  with  it. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  alluvial  soils  of  this  country — pro¬ 
perly  so  called — and  of  the  rich  sea-bordering  clays  formed  of 
mixed  mineral  and  animal  matter,  the  almost  fabulous  fertility 
of  which  every  where  tempts  men  to  brave  disease  and  rapid 
death,  and  the  sickening  effects  of  swampy  climates,  and  to  ex¬ 
pend  unwearied  toil  in  snatching  them  from  the  watery  domi¬ 
nion,  and  defending  them  by  huge  dykes. 

Thus  naturally  formed,  geologically  constituted,  and  physi¬ 
cally  placed,  this  country  is  exposed  to  numberless  physical 
accidents.  The  waters  of  the  rivers  gather  above,  and  come 
down  in  floods,  which  the  loftiest  and  strongest  dykes  fail  to  re¬ 
sist — or  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  under  the  influence  of  a 
rapid  thaw,  dams  up  the  stream,  and  the  melted  snows  collect 
and  burst  for  themselves  a  new  channel.  It  is  the  tendency  also 
of  the  rivers,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fill  up  their  beds,  so  as  after  a 
time  to  become  unable  to  convey  to  the  sea  with  sufficient 
rapidity  an  unusual  volume  of  water,  which  must  therefore  seek 
for  itself  a  new  and  unusual  outlet.  Then  tlie  west,  the  north¬ 
west,  and  the  south-west  winds,  both  drive  back  the  river  itself, 
and  urge  into  its  mouth  the  waters  of  the  German  Ocean,  by 
which  the  banks  are  overflowed,  broken  through,  or  for  consider¬ 
able  distances  entirely  swept  away. 

Nor  are  such  accidents  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river.  Along  the  coast  high  downs  generally  exist ;  yet  the  sea 
occasionally  makes  large  encroachments  upon  them,  or  forces  it¬ 
self  entirely  through  them,  and  spreads  terror  and  destruction 
over  the  inner  land.  The  Zuyder  Zee  also  is  raised  far  above 
its  usual  level  when  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  pour  into  it,  and, 
driven  by  the  wind  towards  its  eastern  and  southern  shores, 
expend  their  fatal  fury  upon  the  costly  sea-walls  of  unhappy 
Frieseland.  Thus,  from  the  Dollart  westward,  round  by  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  on  the  inner  shore  of  North  Holland,  along  the 
main  sea-coast,  among  the  mouths  and  channels  of  the  river,  and 
up  its  banks  even  beyond  the  Biesbosch  and  the  Upper  Betuwe 
— the  whole  Dutch  sea  and  river  border  is  more  or  less,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  fluviatile  or  oceanic  waters,  and  has  times  withou 
number  sunk  before  them. 
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The  work  of  Beyer,  of  which  the  title  is  prehxcd  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  article,  contains  a  notice  of  the  piore  remarkable  recorded 
floods  which  have  devastated  the  Netherlands  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  great  flood  of  1825. 
We  have  carefully  gone  over  his  long  introductory  chapter  on 
this  subject ;  and  we  find  mention  made  of  no  less  than  190 
great  floods  occurring  between  the  years  516  and  1825,  besides 
numerous  minor  floods,  which  were  attended  with  disastrous 
effects  upon  life  and  property.  This  gives,  on  an  average  for  the 
last  thirteen  centuries,  one  severe  inundation  every  seven  years. 
Of  course  these  floods  have  often  been  local ;  and  hence,  though 
much  destruction  was  caused  by  each,  yet  a  longer  breathing 
time  than  seven  years  has  generally  been  given,  before  a  fearful 
deluge  recurs  in  the  same  locality.  In  recent  times  the  years 
1776, 1808,  and  1825,  are  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  great 
calamities  over  similarly  extended  areas. 

Of  all  the  United  Provinces,  Frieseland  and  Groningen  have 
suffered,  and  continue  to  suffer,  most  from  these  floods.  Exposed 
to  the  full  rage  of  the  north,  north-west,  and  west  winds,  the 
waters  of  the  angry  Atlantic  and  Polar  Seas  rush  towards  these 
provinces,  pour  through  the  inlets  of  its  barrier  reef — the  Hel- 
der  (Hels-deur — hell’s  door),  the  Vlie,  and  the  more  northern 
gates — heap  them  up  in  the  inland  Zuyder  Zee,  burst  or  overtop 
its  dykes,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  sometimes 
to  the  very  borders  of  Hanover.  Thousands  of  men  and  cattle 
perish,  the  gates  of  the  barriers  become  widened,  and  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  inland  sea  enlarged. 

Thus,  in  1230  a  hundred  thousand  men  perished,  chiefly  in 
Frieseland.  In  1277  the  tract  of  land  which  now  forms  the  Dol- 
lart  was  swallowed  up.  In  1287  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  en¬ 
larged,  and  eighty  thousand  persons  destroyed,  with  cattle  innu¬ 
merable.  In  1395  the  passage  between  Vlieland  and  the  Texel 
was  greatly  enlarged ;  and  in  1399  that  between  the  Texel  and 
Wieringen  so  widened,  that  large  ships  could  sail  to  Amsterdam. 
In  1470  twenty  thousand  men  were  swallowed  up,  nearly  all  in 
Frieseland  ;  and  in  1570  an  equal  number  in  that  province  alone. 
In  the  latter  year  the  water  rose  six  feet  above  the  dykes, 
covered  even  higher  parts  of  the  country  with  seven  feet  of 
water,  and  in  Groningen  destroyed  nine  thousand  men  and 
seventy  thousand  cattle.  In  1686  it  rose  eight  feet  above  the 
dykes,  destroyed  six  hundred  houses,  dug  the  dead  out  of  their 
graves,  and  converted  Frieseland  into  one  wide  sea.  The  seventh 
Christmas  flood,  in  1717,  caused  still  wider  damage  in  these 
northern  provinces — burst  through  most  of  the  dykes — laid  the 
town  of  Groningen  several  feet  under  water,  and  destroyed 
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twelve  thousand  men,  six  thousand  horses,  and  eighty  thousand 
sheep  and  cattle. 

Nor  has  the  elemental  struggle  ceased — the  storms  still  rise 
as  high  and  rage  as  fierce  as  ever.  Even  the  more  improved 
and  now  loftier  dykes  fail  to  resist  them ;  and  though  millions 
of  florins  are  annually  expended  in  maintaining  them,  wake¬ 
fulness  and  fear  still  prevail,  and  frequent  loss  occurs.  The 
danger  to  these  coasts  arises  not  so  much  from  the  intensity 
of  a  single  wind,  so  to  speak,  as  from  the  successive  attacks 
of  alternate  or  changing  winds.  The  waters  which  rush  for¬ 
ward  from  the  Atlantic,  or  from  the  Polar  Sea,  before  a  north¬ 
west  wind,  break  strongly  against  the  shores  of  Holland ;  but 
they  are  deflected  by  these  coasts,  and  escape  towards  the  south, 
causing  comparatively  little  damage  when  the  dykes  are  sound, 
unless  they  happen  to  accumulate  so  as  entirely  to  overtop  them. 
But  if  the  wind  has  been  blowing  fiercely  from  the  north  or 
from  the  south,  compelling  the  waters  into  the  German  Ocean, 
and,  while  the  current  is  still  strong  in  either  of  these  directions, 
it  chops  suddenly  round  to  the  west,  it  then  forces  the  accumulated 
wave  towards  the  Dutch  and  Danish  shores,  occasions  a  tide  of 
unusual  height,  dams  back  the  rivers — the  Scheldt,  the  Maese, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Eyder — and  overbears  all  human  resistance. 
Or  if,  blowing  first  from  the  south,  it  wheels  still  further  round, 
gathering  up  the  waters  as  it  were  with  one  of  those  huge  whirl¬ 
ing  sweeps  which  storms  are  now  known  to  make,  and  then, 
coming  steadily  from  the  north-west,  pours  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Polar  tides  to  aid  the  already  lofty  swell — then  North  Holland 
and  Frieseland  suffer;  the  Dollart,  the  Lauwer,  and  the  Zuyder 
Seas  *  swell  up ;  and  Amsterdam  and  all  the  Frisians  tremble 
with  dismay. 

So  with  the  inner  country.  The  west  wind,  when  of  long 
continuance,  drives  the  salt  sea  into  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and 
Maese,  and  their  many  armlets,  and  arrests  at  the  same  time  the 
descending  waters.  Let  the  wind  come  in  this  direction,  when 
the  North  Sea  is  already  raised  high  by  a  storm  from  the  north 
or  seuth,  and  the  more  swollen  tide,  then  meeting  the  river 
streams,  will  dam  them  back  to  a  greater  altitude,  and  thus 
burst  or  overtop  the  feebler  or  more  humble  dykes. 

But  if  about  the  same  time  Switzerland  has  been  visited  by  a 
watery  hurricane — and  the  Alps  of  the  Grisons,  or  the  ridges  of 


In  Dutch,  the  word  zee,  like  gjo  in  Swedish,  is  applied  either  to 
an  inland  fresh-water  lake,  to  an  arm  of  the  salt  sea,  or  to  the  wide  ocean. 
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the  Taunus  and  the  Siehengehirge,  or  the  forest  of  the  Ar¬ 
dennes — and  the  many  feeders  that  join  the  Rhine  and  the 
Maese  in  their  course,  have  in  consequence  sent  down  unusual 
supplies,  and  have  thus,  by  land-freshes  alone,  lifted  the  surface 
of  the  river  to  the  very  lips  as  it  were  of  the  inclosing  dykes;  if, 
at  such  a  moment  as  this,  the  unrelenting  sea-wind  charges  on¬ 
ward  from  the  west — or  if  it  do  so  when  the  shattered  ice 
chokes  up  the  channel,  and  the  melting  snows  struggle  against 
the  opposing  barrier — then  sure  destruction  awaits  the  dykes,  and 
resistless  floods  force  forward  their  certain  way. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  upon  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Elbe,  and  the  Neva,  great  epochal  risings  of  the  rivers  at  un¬ 
certain  intervals  come  to  be  recorded.  A  fortuitous  concurrence 
of  circumstances  is  required  to  produce  these  remarkable  dis¬ 
asters — a  concurrence  which  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  con¬ 
trolled — which,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  may  happen 
to-morrow,  or  may  be  delayed  till  the  birth  of  a  new  generation. 

A  still  more  rare  union  of  causes  is  necessary  to  produce  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  severest  kind  in  the  northern  and  southern  pro¬ 
vinces  at  once — on  the  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  at  the 
same  time  along  the  more  iidand  banks  of  the  river.  ISuch  was 
the  case,  however,  in  1825,  when  a  higher  flood  was  experienced, 
wider  in  its  range,  and  more  destructive,  than  any  other  in  modern 
times. 

But  these  calamities  are  not  wholly  evil.  From  these  physical 
disasters,  as  from  all  the  more  striking  dispensations  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  moral  good  arises.  They  are,  probably,  one  of  the  most 
real  and  natural  sources  of  that  bond  of  sympathy  and  political 
union  by  which  the  United  Provinces  have  so  long  been  kept 
together.  Common  fears  and  common  sufferings  beget  common 
feelings.  Those  who  appeal  to,  and  help  each  other  by  turns, 
or  who  at  times  partake  together  in  one  more  wide  calamity, 
naturally  come  to  regard  themselves  as  of  one  family — the  sharers 
of  one  family  fate.  Gratitude  is  awakened  on  the  one  hand, 
affection  for  those  you  have  served  on  the  other,  and  a  constant 
sense  of  mutual  dependence.  The  voluntary  contributions  thus 
collected  in  the  Netherlands  are  often  very  great.  The  sum 
contributed  in  aid  of  the  distressed,  amounted  in  1809  to  nearly 
a  million,  and  in  1825  it  exceeded  five  millions  of  florins. 

Commerce  was  the  source  of  the  rapid  rise  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  wealth  of  the  Indies  was 
snatched  from  Spain  during  the  war  of  independence.  Further 
and  further  towards  the  American  main,  the  Dutch  commanders 
penetrated,  in  quest  of  the  richly-freighted  ships  of  their  former 
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masters.  By  degrees  they  founded  colonies  of  their  own,  and 
established  on  a  surer  basis  that  extensive  commerce,  which,  after 
the  struggle  for  freedom  was  over,  continued  to  provide  the  means 
of  permanently  increasing  the  national  strength  and  greatness. 

Whence  comes  the  love  of  rural  life — the  affection  for  green 
fields — the  strong  desire  for  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  country — 
of  which  at  one  time  or  another  almost  every  one  is  more  or  less 
conscious  ?  To  till  the  earth — was  this  so  laid  upon  man  as  a 
curse,  or  duty,  as  to  have  become  at  last  a  kind  of  natural  instinct 
— outliving  many  others,  and  carrying  him,  when  wearied  with  the 
cares  and  toils  of  busy  life,  willingly  back  again  to  his  paternal 
farm — or,  where  no  ancestral  acres  tempt  him,  making  him  more 
earnestly  toil  in  his  other  adopted  calling,  that  he  may  at  length 
become  the  possessor  of  fields  of  his  own,  to  which  he  may  in 
peace  retire  ?  What  can  rich  merchants,  as  a  body,  do  with 
their  wealth?  How  can  a  rich  mercantile  country  best  employ 
its  accumulating  gold  ?  To  traffic  there  is  a  limit.  Hoarded  gold 
does  not  fructify.  Ships  and  stores  of  merchandise  cannot  alone 
secure  permanent  power  and  greatness.  Venice  and  Genoa — what 
European  cities  richer  and  more  powerful  once — what  of  equal 
historic  fame  are  poorer  and  humbler  now  ?  Broad  and  fertile 
acres  are  necessary  as  the  permanent  basis  of  a  country’s  power. 
Sudden  defeat  cannot  impoverish  them — hostile  inroads  cannot 
remove  them ;  the  produce  of  the  year  may  be  destroyed,  but 
when  the  storm  of  war  has  swept  over  them,  the  elements  of 
future  power  remain. 

Under  this  higher  instinct — for  we  may  call  it  such — the  in¬ 
dividual  and  politieal  wisdom  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
sought  investments  for  their  increasing  wealth  in  the  country 
they  loved  so  well,  and  for  which  they  had  so  bravely  fought. 
A  community  of  active  merchants,  whose  yearly  gains  rendered 
them  independent  of  agricultural  profits,  was  well  fitted  to  sub¬ 
due  the  wide  extent  of  sandy  heath  and  down,  of  lake  and  marsh 
and  bog,  and  sea-washed  slime,  which  their  several  provinces 
presented,  and,  by  long  perseverance,  to  add  them  to  the  fixed 
capital  and  permanent  wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  history  of  agriculture  every  where  exhibits  two  periods — 
the  mechanical  and  the  chemical.  Distinctly  succeeding  each 
other  at  first,  they  become  finally  blended,  for  the  enlargement 
of  all  the  resources  which  our  increasing  population  requires, 
and  which  instructed  intelligence  can  supply  for  the  production 
of  human  food.  The  mechanical  period  expends  its  efforts  first, 
in  draining  marshes  and  bogs  and  lakes ;  next,  in  tapping  springs ; 
then  in  the  more  refined  drainage,  which  is  at  present  enveloping 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  a  network  of  covered  ditches ;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  contrivance  of  machines  by  which  the  works  of  the 
husbandman  may  be  at  once  hastened  and  perfected,  his  labour 
lightened,  and  his  money  economised.  Sweden  is  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  mechanical  period ;  vast  marshes,  in  some  instances 
fifty  thousand  acres  in  extent,  stretch  themselves  over  Smaland 
on  the  east,  and  in  Helsingland,  Angermanland,  &c.,  towards  the 
north,  while  numberless  lakes  conceal  improveable  tracts  of  land. 
Hence  the  main  agricultural  efforts  of  that  rising  country  are  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  removal  of  their  superfluous  waters.  France, 
and  Germany,  and  Ireland,  are  barely  as  yet  in  the  second  stage 
of  drainage.  Great  Britain,  and  especially  Scotland,  has  fairly 
reached  the  third. 

But  in  combating  the  permanent  influence  of  water  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  their  country,  no  people  in  the  world  have  hitherto  done  so 
much — so  boldly,  so  perseveringly,orso  expensively,  as  the  Dutch. 
Their  works,  too,  have  a  remarkable  peculiarity.  In  other  coun¬ 
tries  the  draining  of  a  lake  involves  only  one  operation  of  limited 
expense  and  duration.  It  is  done  once  for  all.  A  cut  is  made, 
the  water  is  let  out,  and  springs  and  rains  flow  away  from  the 
drained  spot  for  ever  after,  by  their  own  gravitation.  But,  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  labour  is  not  to  make  an  exit  for  the  water,  but 
to  close  up  every  avenue  for  its  entrance,  and  to  bale  out,  by  un¬ 
sleeping  machinery,  what  falls  from  heaven  on  the  new  land,  or 
rises  from  uncontrollable  springs.  The  dykes  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  waters — but  the  pumps  and  canals  are  equally  necessary 
to  compel  the  exit  of  those  which  are  already  present. 

Few  persons  have  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  cost  of  the 
larger  dykes.  The  foundation  of  a  sea-dyke  is  from  120  to  150 
feet  in  width.  It  is  cased  externally  with  stone,  usually  from 
the  rocks  of  Norway ;  and  a  road  runs  along  the  top,  or  immedi¬ 
ately  within  it.  Where  the  exposure  is  great,  the  expense  of 
repairs  is  in  proportion  to  it.  Of  the  well-known  dyke  at  West 
Capelle,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  it  is  said,  that,  had  it  been 
originally  made  of  solid  copper,  the  actual  cost  would  have 
been  less  than  has  been  already  expended  in  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  it. 

The  inclosures,  called  polders,  consist  either  of  land  which  is 
naturally  low,  or  of  bogs  from  which  the  peat  has  been  dug  for 
fuel,  and  which  have  afterwards  been  embanked  and  artificially 
dried.  We  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  extent  of  poldered  land 
in  the  Netherlands ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been 
accurately  ascertained.  Simons,  in  his  work  on  the  application 
of  steam  to  the  pumping  of  the  polders,  names  436  polders  con- 
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tainin^  194,000  bonders  or  hectares,  which  are  worked  or  kept 
dry  by  815  mills.  This  gives  445  hectares,  or  1100  acres,  to 
each  polder  ;  and,  without  taking  into  account  the  successive  lifts 
which,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  same  water  has  to  un¬ 
dergo,  it  allows  238  bonders,  or  about  600  acres,  to  be  drained 
by  each  mill. 

It  is  stated,  we  do  not  know  on  what  authority,  that  there 
exist  about  9000  of  these  mills  in  Holland.  Assuming  this 
number,  and  that  each  mill  drains  600  acres,  the  extent  of  pol- 
dered  land  would  amount  to  five  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
acres.  That  this  is  greatly  beyond  the  truth,  is  obvious  from  the 
fact,  that,  in  1833,  the  total  cultivated  land  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  exclusive  of  Limburg  and  Luxembourg, 
amounted  only  to  five  millions  three  hundred  thousand  acres, 
while  two  millions  lay  uncultivated.  All  we  are  safe  in  con¬ 
cluding,  therefore,  with  our  present  information,  is,  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  low  countries  owes  its 
agricultural  value  and  its  habitable  condition  to  the  operation  of 
countless  windmills.  By  slow  degrees  only  can  the  vast  capital 
have  been  amassed,  by  which,  through  the  addition  of  polder  to 
polder,  the  productive  surface  and  agricultural  resources  of  this 
part  of  Europe  have  been  so  largely  increased. 

In  forming  an  idea  of  the  power  which  will  be  required  to  bale 
out  the  water  from  a  lake,  or  to  maintain  it  in  the  state  of  a  pol¬ 
der,  three  considerations  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  First, 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  lake  at  its  mean  level,  which  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  power  necessarily  to  be  kept  in  operation  for  a  certain 
time,  merely  to  dry  the  lake.  Second,  the  average  yearly  fall  of 
rain  at  the  spot,  and  the  average  yearly  evaporation,  the  difference 
between  which  is  the  amount  of  water  from  heaven  which  is  to 
be  removed  yearly  by  permanent  pumpings.  And,  lastly,  the 
quantity  of  spring  or  ooze  water  which  is  likely  to  make  its  way 
into  the  hollow  land. 

Six,  eight,  and  ten  feet,  are  mean  depths  of  water  which  have 
frequently  been  removed  from  the  surface  of  lands,  now  long  em- 
poldered  and  kept  dry  by  machinery.  In  the  Zuid  plas,  near 
Gouda,  the  pumping  of  which  was  begun  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  the  mean  depth  of  the  water  to  be  pumped  out  was  13J 
feet,  and  the  level  of  this  water  was  eight  and  two- fifths  feet  below 
that  of  high  water  in  the  Yssel.  To  this  latter  level  the  whole 
was  raised  into  a  high  basin  or  reservoir,  that  it  might  flow  away 
on  the  opening  of  the  sluice,  as  the  water  in  the  river  fell — so 
that  the  thirteen  feet  of  water  being  pumped  out  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  dry  the  bed,  all  the  superfluous  rain  and  ooze  water 
must  subsequently  continue  to  be  raised  to  a  height  of  twenty- 
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two  feet. — {Simons,  p.  142.)  Such  a  height  of  lift  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  other  parts  of  Holland. 

Though  its  frequent  mists  convey  the  impression  that  the 
climate  of  the  Netherlands  is  excessively  moist,  yet  the  annual 
fall  of  rain  is  by  no  means  excessive.  The  mean  deduced  from 
the  observations  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  is  25  and  one-tenth 
inches,  while  the  mean  annual  evaporation  amounts  to  22  and  six- 
tenth  inches  :  leaving  only  21  inches  of  ruin  to  be  pumped  from 
the  polders  in  the  course  of  the  year.  'I'o  lift  such  a  quantity  of 
water  from  the  land,  would  seem  to  demand  no  great  outlay  of 
power ;  but  the  rain  falls  most  largely  in  winter,  and  the  evapo¬ 
ration  is  greatest  in  summer.*  Occasional  very  heavy  falls  of 
rain  also  come  down,  which  alone  would  for  a  length  of  time  flood 
the  land ;  and  it  is  of  especial  consequence  that  the  surface  should 
be  laid  dry  early  in  spring,  and  should  be  kept  long  dry  in  the 
autumn  and  early  winter.  All  these  circumstances  demand  the 
provision  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  mechanical  |)Ower,  than, 
from  a  mere  comparison  of  the  average  annual  fall  and  evapo¬ 
ration,  might  be  considered  necessary. 

The  spring  or  ooze  water  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
with  the  substance  and  construction  of  the  dykes,  with  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  high  canals  and  rivers,  and  with  the  age  of  the  polder  itself. 
Therefore,  no  correct  estimate  can  be  made  of  it  from  purely 
theoretical  considerations.  Experience  must  be  the  main  guide 
in  ascertaining  the  increase  of  power  which  different  localities 
may  from  this  cause  require.'  The  average  result  of  experience, 
in  reference  to  the  rain  and  ooze  taken  together,  is,  that  all  the 
water  which  is  to  be  removed  from  1500  acres  of  land,  may  be 
lifted  one  ell  (3.28  feet)  by  one  first-rate  windmill ;  or  that,  if 
steam  be  employed,  one  horse-power  is  equal  to  lift,  one  ell  high, 
all  the  natural  water  from  300  acres  of  land. — {Simons,  p.  25.) 
Once,  therefore,  erect  the  dykes,  canals,  reservoirs,  sluices,  and 
pumps — thus  clear  the  land  of  water — and  to  keep  it  dry  after¬ 
wards  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  herculean  task. 

But  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  lifted  must  be  taken 
into  account;  and  on  this  indeed  the  question  of  probable  profit 


*  Tlie  fall  of  rain  and  the  evaporation  respectively  in  the  two  halves 
of  the  year,  is  nearly  as  follows,  in  inches  ; — 


Summer. 

Winter. 

Total. 

Fall  of  rain,  -  10  5  inch. 

14-G5 

25- 15 

Evaporation,  -  15*y 

G-7 

22-G 

Ilain  water  to  be  pmnpcd  out  —  5‘4 

+  TM 

—  2-55  inch. 
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or  loss  in  all  draining  speculations,  especially  turns.  If  the  water, 
as  in  the  Zuid  plas,  has  to  be  lifted  nearly  seven  ells,  or  twenty- 
two  feet,  then  every  300  acres  will  require  the  employment  of  seven 
horses’  power  to  keep  it  dry  ;  and  the  annual  minimum  proiit  from 
the  drained  land  must  be  greater  in  like  proportion,  before  the  ne¬ 
cessary  expenditure  can  prove  remunerative.  The  cost  of  erecting 
a  mill  varies  from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  hundred  pounds,  while 
that  of  maintaining  and  working  it  is  about  si.xty  pounds  a-year. 
But  the  dykes,  ditches,  and  sluices,  have  also  to  be  made  and 
maintained.  Yet  the  total  annual  expense  of  maintaining  mills 
and  dykes  rarely  exceeds  live  or  six  shillings  an  acre,  even  when 
the  lift  is  eighteen  or  twenty  feet. 

The  draining  of  a  plas  (lake)  or  marsh,  and  the  transformation 
of  it  into  a  polder,  is  usually  executed  in  one  of  two  ways.  Cer¬ 
tain  individuals  consider  the  speculation  worth  entering  into; 
upon  which,  having  obtained  from  government,  or  purchased  from 
private  parties,  the  necessary  concession  or  authority,  they  form 
themselves  into  a  company.  They  fence  the  plas  round  with  a 
double  dyke  and  a  ring  canal ;  they  erect  mills,  make  the  land 
dry,  and  then  divide  it  among  themselves,  or  sell  it  to  others. 
The  purchasers  nominate  a  dykgraaf,  who  presides  over  a  board 
of  management,  under  whose  directions  the  dykes,  mills,  and' 
sluices,  are  kept  in  an  edicient  state,  at  the  joint  expense  of  all. 

Or,  when  the  undertaking  is  large,  and  the  proht  doubtful — 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Zuid  plas,  the  Ilaerlem  sea,  and  others — 
the  work  is  undertaken  by  the  government.  The  land  is  dyked 
and  laid  dry  at  the  public  expense,  and  is  then  sold ;  the  pur¬ 
chasers  being  bound  to  maintain  the  dykes  and  pumps  at  the 
common  cost.  In  nearly  all  cases  of  poldering,  the  new  land  is 
exempt  from  taxes  for  the  first  twenty  years,  and,  in  special  in¬ 
stances,  other  privileges  are  also  granted.  It  is  found  politic  to 
give  public  encouragement  to  undertakings  which  so  manifestly 
add  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  general  superintendence,  supervision,  or  entire  manage¬ 
ment,  of  all  these  dykes,  canals,  and  drainages,  has,  fio.n  the 
earliest  times,  been  more  or  less  a  care  of  the  government  for 
the  time  being.  Long  before  the  Spanish  dominion,  the  pro¬ 
vincial  dukes  and  governors  knew  how  to  extend  and  strengthen 
their  power  by  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  dykes.  In 
the  Spanish  times,  the  general  oversight  of  every  extensive  local 
drainage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  appointment  of 
baililTs,  dykgraafs,  and  heemraads  to  each,  was  a  valuable  part 
of  the  patronage  of  the  actual  governor,  or  viceroy,  of  the 
Ketherlands. 

During  the  war  of  independence,  when  every  thing  which 
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belonged  to  the  church  and  the  crown  was  confiscated,  and,  to 
meet  the  national  wants,  as  far  as  possible  converted  into  money, 
these  appointments  were  sold.  Previous  to  1570,  the  despair- of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  so  great,  that  he  had  seriously 
proposed  to  the  patriots  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  that  tiiey  should 
destroy  their  dykes  and  ‘  abandon  to  the  waves  a  soil  which  gave 
‘  no  security  to  freedom.’  But  in  this  year,  when  hope  began 
again  to  animate  them,  and  the  spirits  of  the  people  were  rising 
— when  a  new  confidence  in  the  stability  of  their  country  had  been 
created,  and  the  States  were  making  new  efforts  to  raise  the 
means  of  prosecuting  the  war — the  city  of  Uotterdam  purcha‘^^ed 
of  the  States  of  Holland  the  bailieship  or  dy'kgraafship  of  Schie- 
land  for  four  thousand  pounds,  of  forty  groats  to  the  pound. 
The  polders  of  Schieland  are  drained  by  the  Kotte  and  by  the 
Seine,  two  canals  which  terminate,  or  have  their  most  important 
sluices,  in  the  town  of  Rotterdam.  It  was,  therefore,  for  the 
general  benefit  of  all  parties  that  the  chief  authority  over  them 
should  be  vested  in  the  city — but  especially  important  that  the 
patriot  burghers  should  have  the  command  of  the  chained-up 
waters,  which  it  might,  on  occasion,  be  necessary  to  let  loose 
for  their  own  preservation,  or  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy. 

Now  that  better  times  have  come,  and  social  development 
proceeds  without  immediate  referenee  to  hostile  invasion,  the 
functions  of  local  boards  of  management  are  confined  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  methods  of  preserving 
the  canals  and  dykes,  and  of  maintaining  the  polders  in  the 
most  profitable  condition.  But  the  special  supervision  of  the 
sea-walls  and  great  river  dykes,  and  of  all  canals  and  sluices,  in 
so  far  as  they  concern  the  national  good,  continues  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  and  the  General  States. 

For  this  important  national  service  a  special  department  of 
civil  engineers  has  been  created — the  Water-staat,  Water-staff, 
Etat  d’eau.  They  receive  a  special  instruction  in  the  new  col¬ 
lege  at  Delft ;  from  which  they  are  transferred  to  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  made  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
works  placed  under  their  care.  All  national  works  they  both 
advise  upon  and  execute :  concerning  the  state  and  efficiency  of 
private  works,  they  only  advise  ;  it  is  the  right  of  the  proprietors 
to  administer. 

The  Dutch  are  proverbially  a  slow,  but  they  are  a  progressive 
people.  The  physieal  character  of  their  country  has  moulded 
and  fashioned  their  habits  ;  and  the  one  idea  to  which  its  early 
condition  gave  birth,  has  regulated  every  important  step  in  their 
social  progress.  They  began,  as  is  done  now  on  t)ie  coasts  of 
Sleswick,  to  enclose  the  fat,  slimy,  self-raised  banks  of  the 
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rivers,  and  the  shores  of  their  stiller  seas,  that  the  higher  waters 
and  tides  might  no  longer  overflow  them.  Dykes  were  next 
drawn  round  those  portions  of  land  which  were  dry  only  at  the 
lowest  waters.  Then  the  thought  occurred  of  employing 
machinery  worked  by  the  wind,  to  dry  such  land  more  effectually, 
and  at  all  times.  'J'his  again  taught  them  to  be  independent  of 
a  natural  outfall  or  of  unsteady  tides,  and  still  lower  lands  were 
drained,  till  by  degrees  they  have  come  to  lift  the  water  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet ; — so  that  at  present  it  is  the  expense 
of  lifting  which  chiefly  limits  the  depth  of  their  poldered  fields. 

From  the  rich  slimes  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  they  ventured  upon 
the  marshy  bogs,  where  a  black  peat — unmixed  in  some  cases, 
in  others  partially  solidified  by  sand  and  clay — presented  less 
inducement  to  the  cultivator.  The  shallow  lakes  with  peaty 
bottoms  succeeded  these ;  and  though  the  balance  often  trembled 
when  profit  and  loss  were  placed  in  the  opposing  scales,  yet  still 
adventure  went  on,  and  the  wealth  brought  in  by  commerce 
procured  for  many  a  landless  merchant  the  comfort  of  a  private 
Jagt,  or  hunting-ground. 

The  natural  fuel  of  the  Netherlands  is  peat — the  brown 
spongy  peat  of  Frieseland,  and  the  black,  solid,  and  more  earthy 
peat  of  North  Holland.  The  surface  of  the  bogs  of  the  latter 
country  is  rarely  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Rotterdam 
to  the  Helder  they  cover  a  very  large  area,  and  have  proved 
rich  mines  of  fuel  for  many  ages.  But  where  the  peat  was  ex¬ 
tracted,  stagnant  water  took  its  place.  Scooped  up  from  beneath 
this  gathering  water,  as  long  as  any  available  turf  existed,  or  as 
long  as  it  could  easily  be  reached,  the  quaking  bogs  of  old  time 
were  succeeded  by  lakes — often  deep,  sometimes  of  considerable 
extent,  scattered  in  numbers  over  the  country,  and  frequently 
separated  only  by  narrow  intervals  of  unsteady  land  between. 
Could  not  the  drainage  of  natural  lakes  be  extended  to  the  ex¬ 
hausted  bogs  ?  Would  not  the  more  solid  bottom  of  a  worn-out 
turbary  yield  a  better  soil  than  the  surface  of  a  native  moss  ? 
The  depth  of  the  water  was  now  no  objection  ;  and  soon,  where 
peat  earth  had  formerly  been  fished  up,  cattle  were  seen  to  graze, 
and  flax  and  corn  to  luxuriate  and  ripen. 

Another  consideration  also  guided  their  proceedings.  Their 
many  lakes  and  lakelets  are  swept  over  by  an  unresisted  wind. 
Unlike  the  lakes  of  Goldsmith’s  ‘  Traveller,’  which  ‘  slumber 
‘  in  the  storm,’  their  waters  roughen,  and  fret,  and  dash  them¬ 
selves  against  their  feeble  banks.  The  peaty  soil  gives  way 
— the  water  flows  on  gladly,  and  two  lakes  become  united  into 
one.  Another  storm  propels  with  greater  force  the  larger  body 
of  water,  and,  with  double  speed,  a  second  barrier  is  overcome, 
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until  a  third  and  a  fourth  lake  in  succession  are  merged  in  one 
widening  expanse.*  Thus  the  watery  dominion  kept  extending 
itself  over  the  entire  country.  The  Haarlem  meer  had  leaped 
from  lakelet  to  lakelet,  engulfing  a  large  tract  of  land  ;  in  the 
same  manner,  that  the  northern  waters  had  long  ago  broken  the 
broad  southern  barrier  by  which  they  were  separated  from  the 
historical  lake  of  Flevo,  and  had  given  rise  to  the  present  wide 
and  salt  southern  sea  (Zayder  Zee).  To  preserve  the  existing 
soil,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  acquire  new,  and  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  erecting  and  mainiaining  barriers  against  the  roughening 
waters  of  so  many  lakes,  it  became  a  matter  both  of  economy 
and  national  policy,  to  convert  them  into  polders. 

The  progress  of  general  knowledge  has  greatly  facilitated  the 
execution  of  such  works.  The  first  polders  were  comparatively 
small  inclosures.  Ainbacht  (manor)  atter  ambacht  was  secured. 
These  were  gradually  united  into  Heemraadschaps  and  Hoch- 
heemraadschaps — that  is,  into  large  districts,  superintended  by 
separate  heemraads,  or  inspectors,  and  single  boards  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Larger  encircling  canals  and  reservoir  canals  of  many 
miles  in  length,!  formed  time  after  time,  increased  the  efficacy  of 
the  drainage,  while  the  cost  per  acre  was  diminished.  It  thus  be¬ 
came  evident  that  great  undertakings  were  most  likely  to  remu¬ 
nerate,  and  that  wealthy  companies  would  reap  the  surest  profits. 
The  limited  extent  of  any  private  means  has  compelled  the  govern¬ 
ment  occasionally  to  execute  the  more  extensive  drainages;  dis¬ 
posing  of  them  afterwards  to  private  individuals.  Such  was'the 
case  with  the  Groot  Zuid  plas ;  by  the  drying  of  which  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  water  between  Rotterdam  and  Gouda  has  been  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  danger  from  it  lessened.  This  work  w’as 
begun  in  1836,  and  has  now  been  for  some  time  completed. 

Two  questions  about  this  time  began  to  be  agitated  in  the 
Netherlands.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  attempts  had  been 
made,  from  time  to  time,  on  a  small  scale,  to  supersede  the  wind- 

•  We  can  form  a  j)riori  very  little  idea  of  the  actual  power  of  the 
wind  in  propelling  bodies  of  water,  and  causing  them  to  accumulate  in 
its  own  direction.  Smeaton  states,  that  in  a  canal  four  miles  long,  the 
water  at  one  end  has  been  raised  four  inches  higher  than  at  the  other,  by 
the  blowing  of  the  wind  along  the  canal ;  and  Uennell  mentions,  that  in 
a  lake  ten  miles  broad,  and  six  feet  deep,  one  side  has  been  driven  to 
the  other  by  a  strong  wind  in  such  volume  as  to  render  it  sixteen  feet 
deep,  while  the  windward  side  was  laid  entirely  dry. 

f  In  North  Holland  there  are  about  eighty  polders  comprising  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  which  are  now  all  pumped 
up  into  a  common  caiml  reservoir,  the  Schermer  lloezeni. 
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mill  by  the  stoam-cngine  in  the  draining  of  the  land — but  with¬ 
out  any  satisfactory  success.  Through  the  influence  chiefly  of 
Mr  Simons,  a  more  skilful  trial  was  made  at  the  expense  of 
government,  by  the  erection  of  two  engines  of  thirty  horse 
power  on  the  Zuid  plas.  By  the  use  of  proper  precautions,  this 
trial  was  attended  with  complete  success.  The  advantages  of 
steam  are,  that  the  power  is  under  perfect  control,  and  can  be 
exactly  adjusted  to  the  work  that  is  to  be  performed.  During 
wind  and  calm  it  is  equally  ready  for  work,  and  can  be  set  on  or 
let  off  as  the  exigencies  of  the  seasons  require.  The  number  of 
machines  to  be  erected  is  also  very  much  fewer;  the  cost  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  them  is  less,  and  their  work  is  always 
more  effectually  done.  But  the  customs  of  many  generations  are 
not  easily  changed,  nor  the  tools  forsaken  with  which,  for  hun* 
dreds  of  years,  our  forefathers  have  performed  the  work  which 
still  remains  fur  us  to  do.  But  in  the  battle  of  the  powers,  the 
victory  is  now  palpably  with  steam ;  and  the  winds  must  be  con¬ 
tent  slowly  to  recede. 

Another  obstacle,  however,  not  W’holly  discreditable  to  so 
patriotic  a  people,  rose  up  against  the  employment  of  steam. 
The  boiler  fire  must  be  fed,  and  fuel  must  be  provided.  The 
digging  of  the  native  fuel  has  formed  many  of  the  lakes  which 
the  steam-engine  is  to  be  employed  to  dry.  Will  you  make  new 
lakes  in  order  to  feed  your  fires?  or  wdll  you  woik  your  engines 
with  imported  coal,  and  hazard  the  entire  drainage  of  the  country 
upon  the  doubtful  maintenance  of  European  peace  ?  If  nation  is 
to  be  for  ever  separated  from  nation — if,  dwelling  apart  in  proud 
and  distinct  individuality',  they  are  grudgingly  to  recognise  the 
virtues  and  deserts  of  those  from  whom  only  a  river,  or  a  strait, 
or  a  custom-house,  divides  them — if  the  brotherhood  to  which 
Christianity  appeal,  is  never  to  become  more  than  a  name — if 
the  bountiiul  provisions  of  Providence  are  to  be  for  ever  thwarted, 
and  what  one  corner  of  the  world  produces  abundantly’,  another 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  share  in,  lest  the  one  should  cease  to 
force  the  growth  of  the  same  produce  from  its  own  unwilling  soil, 
or  the  other,  upon  any  whim  of  its  rulers,  should  refuse  to  part 
with  its  excess — if  such  things  are  the  best,  then  let  England 
gird  her  wooden  walls  more  tightly  round  her,  let  Holland 
heighten  and  strengthen  her  dykes,  let  railroads  and  Atlantic 
steamers  be  forbidden,  and  let  coast-guards  and  Zollbeamten 
more  jealously  w  atch  all  shores  and  frontiers,  that  man  hold  not 
inter-communion  with  man,  and  communities  be  thus  gradually 
drawn  into  dependence  on  each  other. 

But  if  national  independence  be  consistent  with  the  largest 
amount  of  mutual  demand  and  supply  between  kingdom  and 
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kingdom — if  commerce  and  intercourse  forge  common  links 
among  communities,  whether  near  or  distant,  which  it  will 
equally  injure  all  suddenly  to  snap  asunder — if  general  traffic 
create  new  wants  every  where,  which  home  productions  cannot 
satisfy — then  the  more  one  nation,  in  this  sense,  is  made  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  another,  the  more  numerous  will  become  the  guaran¬ 
tees  for  that  lasting  peace  by  which  the  highest  advancement 
of  our  race  is  to  be  promoted. 

Let  Holland  then  depend  upon  England  and  Belgium  for  the 
coal  which  is  to  dry  her  polders.  Let  Norway,  and  Russia,  and 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  depend  upon  the 
English  market  for  the  sale  of  their  timber,  their  hemp,  and  flax, 
and  cotton.  Let  England  depend  upon  Russia,  and  Germany, 
and  America,  for  her  deficient  corn,  and  upon  the  world  at  large 
for  outlets  to  her  manufactures.  Let  railroads  annihilate  inter¬ 
national  barriers,  making  the  broad  land  as  free  to  pass  over  as 
the  sea,  and  let  the  post-office  and  the  electric  telegraph  mingle 
by  millions  the  kind  thoughts,  and  the  more  serious  reflections, 
and  the  tidings  of  mental  and  physical  progress,  from  all  the 
corners  of  the  earth — and  then,  neither  the  whims  of  autocrats, 
nor  the  squabbles  of  royal  houses,  nor  disputed  marriages,  nor 
dyspeptic  ministers,  nor  polemical  differences,  nor  desert  corners 
of  land,  will  long  be  permitted  to  endanger  the  lives  and  comfort 
of  millions  of  human  beings.  Under  the  possibility,  in  which 
the  patriotic  Hollanders  have  discerned  an  obstacle  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  introduction  of  steam  into  their  national  works,  we  see  only 
a  sign  and  beginning  of  further  good — the  first  heating  of  the 
bar  from  which  a  new  link  is  to  be  formed,  to  bind  her  more 
closely  to  the  community  of  nations.  They  need  never  fear 
being  deprived  of  fuel.  Even  on  the  supposition  of  hostilities 
with  all  coal-producing  countries  at  the  same  time,  as  they  are 
said  to  have  once  sold  gunpowder  to  their  enemies,  their  enemies 
will  find  ways  of  letting  them  get  their  coal. 

As  soon  as  experiment  and  discussion  had  satisfied  the  public 
mind  of  the  powers  and  capacities  of  steam  in  the  draining  of 
lakes  and  maintaining  of  polders,  the  recollection  was  revived  of 
certain  greater  undertakings  which  liad  at  times  been  projected, 
but  which,  on  account  of  their  difficulty  and  expense,  had  been 
delayed  or  abandoned. 

The  meer  of  Haarlem,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
began  to  assume  a  very  formidable  aspect.  At  first  compara- 
ratively  inconsiderable  in  size,  the  wind  caught  its  waters,  lifted 
them  over  its  natural  bounds,  and  at  once  united  five  adjoining 
lakes  in  one  broad  expanse.  Every  new  storm  added  to  its  con¬ 
quests  from  the  adjoining  land ;  and  it  threatened,  at  no  distant 
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period,  to  convert  North  Holland  into  a  separate  island.  This 
catastrophe  has  been  averted,  only  perhaps  by  the  lofty  downs 
which  separate  its  northern  extremity  from  the  sea.  At  present, 
the  meer  covers  an  area  of  about  70  square  miles,  and  the  works 
of  defence  erected  from  time  to  time  to  arrest  its  ravaj^es,  require 
an  annual  outlay  of  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  to  maintain  them. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  so 
much  was  daily  occurring  to  animate  and  inspire  the  Hollanders, 
that  the  greatest  of  their  existing  drainages  were  performed. 
Without  a  rival  on  the  seas — possessed  of  twelve  hundred  large 
merchant  vessels,  and  seventy  thousand  seamen — building  two 
thousand  vessels  of  all  sizes  in  a  year,  and  enriched  by  the  pro¬ 
digious  success  of  their  Indian  trade,  there  was  no  attempt  to 
which  their  spirit  was  unequal — nothing  which  wealth  could 
accomplish  that  they  were  unable  to  achieve.  Among  the  re¬ 
markable  men  of  this  active  period  was  Jan  Adrianszoon  Leegh- 
water.  Horn  in  1575,  in  De  Hyp,  a  village  of  North  Holland, 
he  early  distinguished  himself  as  an  engineer  and  mill-maker ; 
and  in  this  capacity  was  employed  from  1608  to  1612  in  drain¬ 
ing  the  Beemster — a  large  polder  in  North  Holland,  which 
alone  contains  18,000  acres.  He  worked  also  at  various  times 
as  a  mill-wright,  and  as  a  carver  in  stone,  wood,  and  ivory;  he 
was  a  skilful  mechanician,  and  built  clocks  and  carrioles ;  he  was  a 
professed  drainer,  a  land-measurer,  and  was  cunning  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  dykes  and  sluices.  He  possessed  the  art  (which  he 
exhibited  at  different  times  before  persons  of  rank,  but  never  re¬ 
vealed)  of  descending  and  remaining  for  a  length  of  time  below 
the  surface  of  the  water — eating,  writing,  and  playing  on  musical 
instruments  the  while.  He  visited  and  was  employed  in  various 
countries — Denmark,  Germany,  France,  and  England — and  lived 
to  be  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  though  the  year  of  his  death  is 
not  recorded. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the  drainage  of  the  North 
Holland  polders,  suggested  to  Leeghwater  the  bolder  idea  of  ap¬ 
plying  a  similar  remedy  to  the  larger  sea  or  lake  of  Haerlem; — wall 
in  the  limits  of  the  lake,  pump  out  its  waters,  and  the  danger  of 
future  encroachment  will  be  removed.  Accordingly,  in  1640,  when 
his  experience  was  fully  matured,  he  published  his  ‘  Het  Haer- 
lemmer  Boek ;  ’  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  lake  might  be 
economically  and  profitably  drained,  and  details  the  methods  he 
would  recommend  for  successfully  accomplishing  this  gigantic 
work.  Occupied  as  the  country  then  was  with  Spanish  wars,  the 
pamphlet  of  Leeghwater  attracted  considerable  attention.  It 
went  through  three  editions :  But  the  project  was  one  which 
required  time  to  be  digested;  and  before  it  had  been  adequately 
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dUcussed,  there  came  the  peace  of  1()48.  Kew  adjustments, 
commercial  and  political,  took  place.  Many  previous  calculations 
were  now  falsified — many  projects  deferred.  Later  still,  the  disas¬ 
trous  wars  with  Louis  XlV'.and  with  England,  intervened;  and 
the  project  of  Leeghwater  was  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten. 

But  the  success  of  the  steam  trials  on  the  Zuid  plas,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to  which  the  works  of  Simons  and  Grevegave  rise,  lately 
recalled  the  idea  of  draining  the  Haerlem  sea,  proposed  and  re¬ 
commended  tw’o  centuries  before.  If  wealth  no  longer  poured 
into  the  country  so  fast  as  when  the  scheme  was  first  promul¬ 
gated,  the  work  itself,  by  the  progress  of  art,  had  now  become 
infinitely  easier.  They  were  offered  the  agency  of  a  new  in¬ 
strument,  before  which  the  powers  of  their  windmills  quailed ; 
and  the  most  slow  and  sceptical  began  to  confess,  that  what 
Leeghwater  had  so  sanguinely  pronounced  to  be  possible,  might 
now  be  comprehended  among  the  reasonable  expectations  even 
of  cautious  and  calculating  men. 

The  arguments  at  present  advanced  in  favour  of  the  work, 
comprised  one  element,  which  Leeghwater  himself  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  urge  with  equal  force.  The  annual  expense  of  caging 
and  confining  the  waters  of  the  lake,  was  now  known  by  long  ex¬ 
perience.  The  practical  minds  of  the  Hollanders,  therefore,  w  ere 
naturally  much  influenced  by  the  statement,  that  both  to  keep  dry 
and  to  maintain  the  dykes  around  this  large  area,  when  brought 
into  the  state  of  a  polder,  would  not  exceed  in  yearly  expense 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  existing  barrier  dykes. 

The  drainage  of  the  lake  was,  accordingly,  resolved  upon  hy 
the  States-Geiieral.  A  navigable  ring  canal  was  begun,  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  1840  :  and  this,  we  understand,  is  now  completed.  At 
three  distant  points  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  as  many  monster 
engines  are  to  be  erected.  These,  it  is  calculated,  will  exhaust 
the  waters,  and  lay  the  bed  of  the  lake  dry,  by  fourteen  months  of 
incessant  pumping  ;  at  a  total  cost,  for  machines  and  labour,  of 
L.140,000.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the  dykes  and  engines 
afterwards,  will  be  nearly  five  thousand  pounds  a-ycar.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  the  old  barrier  dykes,  amounted,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  to  about  the  same  sum.  The  land  to  be  laid  dry  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  50  to  70  thousand  acres.  Taking  the  lowest  of 
these  estimates,  the  cost  of  reclaiming  amounts  to  L.3  sterling  per 
imperial  acre,  and  that  of  subsequently  maintaining  to  two  shil¬ 
lings  per  acre.*  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  other  advan- 

*  If  the  area  of  the  lake  be,  as  we  have  stated  in  a  previous  page, 
about  70  square  miles,  it  contains  only  45,000  acres,  aud  the  cost  of  re¬ 
claiming  is  still  about  L.3  an  acre. 
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tages  which  w'ill  attend  it,  there  will  be  an  actual  money  profit 
from  the  undertaking. 

The  quantity  of  water  to  be  lifted  is  calculated  at  about  a 
thousand  millions  of  tons.  This  would  have  required  a  hundred 
and  fourteen  windmills  of  the  largest  size  stationed  at  intervals 
round  the  lake,  and  working  for  four  years,  at  a  total  cost  of  up¬ 
wards  of  L.oOOjOOO  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  after  the  first  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  waters  was  completed,  the  greater  number  of  these 
mills  would  have  been  perfectly  useless.  How  wonderful  appears 
the  progress  of  mechanical  art ! — three  steam-engines  to  do  the 
work  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  huge  mills — in  one-third  of  the 
time,  and  at  less  than  one-half  the  cost  I 

One  of  these  monster  engines — of  English  manufacture — 
working,  polypus- like,  eleven  huge  suckers  at  the  extremity,  of 
as  many  formidable  arms,  has  been  already  erected,  and  tried  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leyden.  To  this  first  machine  the  not  ungrateful  name  of  The 
Leeghwater  has  been  given.  Vain  honours  we  pay  at  last  to 
the  memory  of  men  whose  minds  were  too  forward  and  too  capa¬ 
cious  for  their  time — who  were  denied  by  their  contemporaries 
the  few  kind  words  of  sympathy  which  would  have  done  so  much 
to  comfort,  sustain,  and  strengthen  them  ! 

The  annual  drainage  of  the  lake  is  calculated  at  fifty-four 
millions  of  tons,  of  which  twenty  millions  will  require  in  some 
seasons  to  be  lifted  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  months.  Had 
our  railway  undertakings  not  sprung  up  to  rival  or  excel  it,  we 
should  have  unhesitatingly  claimed  for  this  work  the  praise  of 
being  the  boldest  effort  of  civil  engineering  in  modern  times. 

But,  now  that  the  national  mind  has  been  once  stirred  at  the 
picture  of  these  mechanical  and  social  tiiumphs,  the  sober  Hol¬ 
lander  appears  to  be  passing  at  once  into  the  extreme  of  daring ; 
and  he  has  ventured  to  suggest  projects,  which  cautious  men 
may  be  excused  for  looking  upon  with  distrust. 

The  Zuyder  Zee  is  a  salt  sea  ;  bounded  towards  the  north  by 
the  chain  of  islands  which  stretch  from  the  Helder  to  the  Dollart, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  semicircular  shores  of  Utrecht  and 
Guelderland.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  Yssel,  in  reality 
an  arm  of  the  Rhine,  which  now  falls  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  be¬ 
low  the  tow’n  of  Zwolle,  emptied  itself  into  Lake  Flevo.  So  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  it  appears  that  beyond  this  latter  lake  towards 
the  west  and  south,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  then  also  a  fresh- water  lake, 
discharged  itself  by  a  river,  the  Vlie,  which  occupied  nearly  the 
course  of  the  present  channel  of  that  name,  and  joined  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Ocean,  between  what  now  forms  the  island  of  Vlieland  and 
Ter-schelling.  But  the  natural  action  of  the  elements  widened 
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these  lakes,  and  gradually  obliterated  the  intermediate  tract  of  land. 
It  is  possible,  too,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  put  in  one  of  those  conjec¬ 
tures — that  of  Elie  de  Beaumont — by  which  geologists  get  over 
dithculties,  that  the  whole  land  of  the  Netherlands  may  have 
sunk,  and  assisted  the  operation.  At  all  events,  it  is  upon  record, 
that  in  1170,  during  a  great  flood,  the  waters  of  the  southern  lake 
rose  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  of  Utrecht,  so  that  fish  could  be 
caught  with  nets  from  the  walls  of  the  town  ;  and  the  limits  of  the 
lake  were  greatly  extended,  especially  towards  the  north,  between 
the  two  Frieselands.  According  to  some  authors,  however.  West 
Frieseland  still  stretched  continuously  across  the  present  Zuyder 
Zee  from  Petten  and  Medemblik,  to  tbe  Lauwer  Zee.  From  that 
time,  for  upwards  of  200  years,  it  continued  to  increase,  swallow¬ 
ing  up  ‘  whole  forests,  and  many  thousand  aeres  of  land,  so  that 
‘  large  ships  might  be  navigated  where  carriages  used  to  travel.’ 
At  last,  in  1390,  a  large  part  of  West  Frieseland  was  swallowed 
up,  lake  Flevo  entirely  disappeared,  the  existing  islands  were 
formed  or  completely  separated  from  the  mainland,  and  the  Zuy¬ 
der  Zee  converted  into  an  arm  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 

In  its  mean  depth,  this  wide  inland  sea  does  not  greatly  exceed 
that  of  the  lake  of  Haerlem.  F ull  of  shallows,  its  channels  are 
difficult  to  navigate.  At  the  same  time  being  exposed  to  the  sweep 
of  far-stretching  winds,  it  is  dangerous  to  the  sailor.  Its  fre- 
qiient  ravages  on  the  coast  not  only  necessitate  an  enormous 
outlay  in  the  raainfcnance  of  dykes,  but  ever  and  anon  it  succeeds 
in  swallowing  vast  fragments  of  the  land,  which  it  again  most 
reluctantly  surrenders. 

If  the  Haerlem  tiger  can  now  be  so  easily  subdued  by  the  aid 
of  steam,  why,  it  is  asked,  not  muzzle  also  the  lion  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  ?  A  sea-wall,  drawn  across  from  Medemblik  or 
Enkhausen  to  Stavoren,  would  inclose  the  large  circular  space 
which  is  the  proper  home  of  this  Southern  sea ;  and  canals  and 
tidal  sluices  would  easily  discharge  its  superfluous  waters  into  the 
Northern  Ocean. 

We  by  no  means  doubt  the  possibility  of  this.  Though  the 
cost  is  roughly  calculated  at  five  millions  sterling,  we  believe 
even  in  the  ultimate  pecuniary  profit  of  the  scheme,  if  it  were 
successfully  executed.  We  do  fear,  however,  for  the  power  of 
any  dykes  to  stand,  for  long,  the  brunt  of  the  Northern  billows. 
But  what  may  not  advancing  art  accomplish  ?  May  not  the 
yielding  asphalte,  or  the  elastic  caoutchouc,  yet  be  seen  mantling 
the  sea-washed  walls,  and,  ‘  yielding  to  conquer,’  withstand  the 
persevering  tide  more  gallantly  than  the  stubborn  masses  of  stone 
and  iron  ?  Still  the  proposed  experiment  appears  to  press  more 
closely  than  we  have  sufficient  warrant  for  at  present,  on  the  limits 
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\vithin  which  nature  is  as  yet  more  than  a  match  for  man.  We 
merely  notice  the  idea  of  completing  by  art  the  natural  defences  of 
this  sea,  farther  towards  the  North.  By  uniting,  through  the  means 
of  intermediate  dyke8,theTexel,Vlieland,Ter-8chelling,and  Ame- 
land,  with  the  Northern  mainland,  the  German  Ocean  might  be 
wholly  excluded  from  the  Frisian  sea,  and  the  available  surface  of 
the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Frieseland  doubled.  For  this  effort  at  ' 
least,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  knowledge  and  the  man  have 
not  yet  arrived.  Can  we  soberly  believe  that  they  will  ever  come  ? 

Such  are  the  works,  unquestionably  great,  which,  by  means 
of  long,  persevering,  and  costly  labour,  this  people  has  already 
executed  :  and  such  are  the  still  greater,  which  the  progress  of 
mechanical  art  and  the  example  of  rfieir  forefathers  have  led  them 
to  enter  upon  or  to  project.  One  reflection,  however,  was  con¬ 
tinually  present  to  our  minds,  as  we  were  surveying  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  their  skill  and  courage.  How  powerful  is  the  will  of 
man  over  the  elements  of  nature,  and  yet  how  feeble  and  evan¬ 
escent  is  all  he  does  !  Let  his  hand  cease  to  labour  here  for  a 
single  season,  and  the  fruits  of  years  upon  years  of  victory  are 
lost.  Withhold  only  for  a  few  months  his  engineering  industry, 
and  the  waters  will  resume  their  ancient  dominion,  and  Holland 
in  great  part  disappear.  Such  a  reflection  as  this  ought  to  humble 
us  as  men,  without  diminishing  our  zeal  as  good  citizens. 

The  enlightened  and  travelled  agriculturist  who  visits  Holland, 
though  he  candidly  confesses  that  no  other  country  has  done  so 
much — so  extensively  and  so  well — for  the  mechanical  part  of 
agriculture,  will  yet  not  fail  to  remark  that  even  this  branch  of 
rural  economy  has  hitherto  only  been  blocked  out  in  the  rough. 
Massive  and  magniflcent  operations  have  been  executed,  but  the 
refined  practices  of  what  among  us  is  called  thorough  draining, 
are  scarcely  known.  The  improvements  in  agricultural  machi¬ 
nery,  which  so  strikingly  distinguish  the  present  condition  of 
purely  English  progress,  have  likewise  been  comparatively 
little  attended  to.  The  Netherland  farmers,  in  general,  are  en¬ 
tirely  unacquainted  with  our  best  instruments  of  cultivation,  our 
clod-crushers,  our  drill  machines,  our  manure-distributers  and 
dibblers,  our  steaming  apparatus,  linseed-crushers,  chaff-cutters, 
and  the  host  of  new  implements,  to  which  the  advance  of  the  art 
in  Great  Britain  has  given  birth. 

In  regard  to  thorough  drainage,  indeed,  there  are  some  nice 
questions  to  be  solved,  before  it  can  be  pronounced  with  certainty, 
that  it  may  or  ought  to  be  introduced  universally  in  Holland.  In 
the  higher  clay  lands  of  the  province  of  Utrecht,  and  of  other 
districts,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  natural  fall  to  admit  of  the 
introduction  of  tile  and  stone  drains  at  two  to  four  feet  from  the 
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surface,  the  propriety  and  profit  of  such  drainage  are  not  to  be 
doubted.  The  accomplishment  of  this  object  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  their  local  and  general  agricul¬ 
tural  societies.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  millions  of  money 
we  are  now  wisely  spending  for  this  object,  will  wonder  that  a 
covered  drain  or  draining  tile  has  hardly  ever  been  seen  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Holland. 

Again,  the  high  moorlands  and  heaths  are  not  beyond  the 
roach  of  improvement  from  this  mode  of  drainage.  i:>aturated 
with  ochrey  matter  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  no 
plants  can  entrust  their  roots  to  the  unwholesome  under-soil. 
Hence  they  are  barely  verdant  with  a  scanty  herbage.  But 
permit  the  rains  to  descend,  and  escape  at  regular  intervals  through 
systematic  channels  underneath,  and  the  poisonous  ochre  will  be 
gradually  washed  away,  and  the  soil  prepared  for  those  further 
steps  by  which  its  permanent  improvement  is  to  be  brought 
about. 

But  the  poldered  or  low-lying  lands  are  in  a  different  and 
more  dilficult  position.  The  water  in  the  open  ditches,  by  which 
they  are  drained,  rarely  stands  more  than  twelve  inches  below 
the  general  level  of  the  fields,  while  in  winter  it  not  unfre- 
quently  covers  them  altogether.  In  these  circumstances,  it  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  sight  impossible  to  introduce  any  thing  like  a  system 
of  thorough  drainage.  If  the  W’ater  is  to  stand  so  high,  there 
can  be  no  outfall  for  covered  drains  inserted  at  a  depth  likely 
to  be  useful  in  materially  increasing  the  produce  of  the  land. 

Our  British  experience  has  established,  that  the  removal  of 
the  water  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  from  the  surface  in  all  land 
from  which  an  outfall  can  be  obtained,  is  profitable ;  pays  the 
expense  of  the  operation,  and  leaves  a  fair  profit  on  the  under¬ 
taking.  Assuming,  then,  that  this  result  of  our  home  experience 
may  guide  our  opinion  concerning  what  would  follow  in  untried 
circumstances,  we  shall  be  justified  in  concluding,  that  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  poldered  lands  of  every  kind  in  Holland  would  he 
increased,  by  going  deeper,  and  exhausting  the  water  to  a  depth 
of  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the  cultivated  or  pasture  land. 
In  regard  to  the  latter,  perhaps  a  flooding  in  the  winter,  if  not 
permitted  to  injure  the  under  drains,  might  not  only  be  allow¬ 
able,  but  might  even  be  attended  with  good  effects.  The 
apparent  difficulty  is  to  effect  this  new  operation.  The  polders 
arc  at  present  dried  by  wind  or  steam  power,  sufficient  to  lift 
the  water  only  the  number  of  feet  now  considered  requisite. 
To  lift  it  two  or  three  feet  higher,  so  as  to  reduce  by  so  much 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  ditches,  might  require  new  adjust¬ 
ments,  and  further  outlay  which  prudence  would  by  no  means 
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recommend.  In  many  localities,  however,  as  we  have  ascer¬ 
tained  by  personal  inquiry,  the  existing  ditches  might  be  deep¬ 
ened,  and  the  water  in  them  lowered,  without  any  addition  to 
the  power  employed.  Where  such  is  the  case,  experience  seems 
to  say  that  the  next  profitable  step  in  the  mechanical  im¬ 
provement  of  this  sea-born  land,  is  to  lower  the  water  to  a  suflS- 
cient  depth,  and  drain  it  thoroughly,  according  to  our  Deanston 
system.  In  other  localities,  where  the  capabilities  of  the  power 
employed  are  already  exhausted,  time  alone  can  be  expected  to 
bring  about  a  condition  of  things  in  which  such  thorough  drainage 
can  be  economically  adopted.  But  by  degrees  the  steam-engine, 
as  in  the  flats  of  our  eastern  counties,  will  supersede  the  wind¬ 
mill  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Netherlands;  and, should  the  prac¬ 
tice  we  have  suggested  prove  successful  elsewhere,  the  additional 
power  can  easily  be  provided  in  the  new  erections. 

There  is,  however,  a  counter  experience  to  combat,  before  this 
recommendation  will  be  listened  to  among  the  practical  men  by 
whom  the  Dutch  polders  and  the  English  fens  are  now  farmed. 
The  command  of  the  water  which  they  now  possess  enables  them 
to  throw  it  off  when  it  is  excessive,  and  to  let  it  on  to  the  land — 
that  is,  into  the  ditches — when,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  deficient. 
To  high-land  farmers  this  latter  practice  seems  extraordinary ; 
and  yet  a  fair  show  of  reason  is  advanced  in  its  defence. 
When  land  of  any  kind  is  fully  saturated  with  water,  it  shrinks 
and  cracks  in  the  drying.  The  wettest  land,  therefore,  cracks 
and  yawns  the  most  when  the  drought  of  summer  comes.  Clay 
soils  especially — the  Oxford  clay,  for  example,  in  England,  and 
the  carse  clays  in  Scotland — gape  in  an  excessive  degree,  when  a 
length  of  warm  and  dry  weather  occurs.  The  roots  of  plants 
are  in  consequence  compressed  and  parched,  vegetation  withers  or 
is  burned  up,  and  the  evil  is  naturally  attributed  to  the  want  of 
water.*  In  fenny  districts,  therefore,  and  in  the  Dutch  polders. 


•  A  singular  effect  of  frost  upon  some  of  the  fenny  soils  in  the  Bed¬ 
ford  level,  is  described  by  Mr  Clarke  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  ‘  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  fens  the  land  which 
is  not  real  peat  soil,  having  a  portion  of  silt  mixed  with  it,  is  liable  to 
honeycomb  during  frost;  that  is,  the  frost  separates  about  a  two-inch 
stratum  of  the  surface  soil  into  a  net-like  assemblage  cf  small  lumps,  the 
soil  beneath  this  perforated  crust  remaining  exceedingly  soft  and  light. 
This  hard  crust  pinching  the  blades  of  wheat,  whilst  the  roots  are  in  the 
loose  earth  below,  appears  to  rise,  and  the  young  plants  are  thus  drawn 
out  from  their  roots,  and  laid  on  the  tup  of  the  land.  The  pure  black 
soil  is  not  subject  to  this  process,  but  freezes  into  a  solid  piece ;  on  the 
lowest  and  wettest  portions  of  silty  peat  it  does  immense  mischief.’  The 
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the  farmer  rejoices  that  it  is  in  his  power,  from  the  high  level 
canals,  to  let  the  water  occasionally  flow  into  his  ditches ;  and 
thus,  by  maintaining  it  at  its  usual,  and,  as  he  considers,  proper 
height,  to  quench  the  thirst  of  his  parching  corn  and  pastures. 

But  though  the  practice  is  a  good  one  under  the  circumstances, 
it  will  become  nut  only  unnecessary,  but  absolutely  hurtful, 
whenever  the  progress  of  improvement  shall  have  changed  the 
circumstances  for  the  better.  In  the  present  condition  of  the 
land,  over-saturated  with  water,  the  air  penetrates  only  a  short 
distance  below  its  surface ;  and  the  roots,  either  of  natural  herbage 
or  of  sown  crops,  coniine  tliemselves  to  the  few  inches  of  upper 
soil  which  are  freest  from  water,  and  in  some  degree  mellowed  by 
the  air.  They  draw  neither  moisture  nor  solid  nutriment  from  the 
soil  below.  When  the  summer’s  heat  comes,  therefore,  and  dries  up 
this  shallow  overlying  soil,  the  roots  are  compressed  and  dried  up. 
Deprived  of  their  usual  food  and  moisture,  they  naturally  wither 
and  die.  Or  suppose  water  to  rise  in  small  quantity  from  below, 
by  so-called  capillary  attraction,  it  brings  up  unwholesome  sub- 
staiices  along  with  it,  which  the  roots  cannot  drink  in  with  im¬ 
punity,  and  thus  the  plant  is  not  only  parched,  but  also  poisoned. 
Let  in  the  water,  however,  to  its  usual  level,  and  you  both  dilute 
the  poison,  and  refresh  your  crops  with  wholesome  fluid. 

But  amend  the  conditions,  permanently  abstract  the  water 
by  means  of  a  thorough  drainage,  and  the  necessity  for  such 
supplies  of  under-water  will  cease.  When  thus  drained,  the 
land  would  naturally  open  in  all  directions,  and  allow  the  air 
to  penetrate  deeper.  The  roots,  no  longer  deterred  by  the 
presence  of  superfluous  and  stagnant  water,  would  gladly  de¬ 
scend  further  in  quest  of  more  abundant  food  ;  and  the  increased 
luxuriance  of  the  herbage  would  show  that  they  were  successful  in 
obtaining  it.  The  summer  drought  may  return  and  parch  it  again 
to  the  same  depth  as  before ;  but  the  soil,  whether  it  be  a  stiff 
clay  or  a  porous  peat,  will  now  no  longer  open  into  wide  fis¬ 
sures  as  before,  so  as  to  compress  the  roots  ;  while  these  again, 
stretched  in  all  directions  to  a  greater  depth,  are  drawing  from 
a  wholesome  and  unparched  subsoil  the  materials  which  are 
necessary  to  their  continued  growth.  In  reality,  the  same  state 
of  things  will  prevail  there  as  in  all  our  drained  clay  and  boggy 
lands  at  higher  levels,  where  no  facilities  have  ever  existed 
for  letting  on  water  during  summer  droughts.  It  is  clear,  there- 


evil  effects  of  this  honeycomhing  are  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by 
merely  scarifying  the  rape-stubbles,  and  sowing  wheat  without  the  pre¬ 
vious  use  of  the  plough. 
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fore,  we  think,  that  though  there  may  be  good  reason  for  intro¬ 
ducing  water  artificially,  where,  by  the  uniform  presence  of  too 
much  wet,  the  roots  of  plants  are  confined  to  that  thin  layer  of 
surface  soil  over  which  the  sun  may  be  supposed  to  be  predomi¬ 
nant  ;  yet,  there  is  no  good  ground  for  supposing  that  such  a 
practice  would  be  necessary,  if  deep  draining  could  be  once  in¬ 
troduced  into  these  poldered  districts.  The  practice  appears, 
in  fact,  only  an  evidence  of  a  backward  state  of  knowledge, 
operating,  as  defective  knowledge  always  does  in  rural  economy, 
in  retarding  the  introduction  of  better  and  more  profitable  me¬ 
thods. 

In  Lincolnshire  and  our  other  fenny  districts,  this  practice 
of  introducing  fresh  water,  borrowed  by  them  from  the  Dutch, 
is  justified  on  three  grounds — that  it  serves  as  a  fence  by  fill¬ 
ing  the  ditches,  that  it  gives  drink  to  the  cattle,  and  that  it 
refreshes  the  growing  herbage.  Quick-hedges  would  do  away 
with  the  first  of  these  reasons,  and  convenient  watering  places 
with  the  second  ;  while^as  we  have  shown,  the  third  is  in  reality 
only  an  obstacle  to  improvement.  We  ought  to  mention,  to  the 
credit  of  the  iStretham  and  Waterbeach  fens  in  Cambridge,  that, 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  farmers  there  consider  that  the 
w’aters  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  After  the  first  slight  evils 
which  the  change  might  occasion  were  once  over,  all,  we  are  satis¬ 
fied,  would  soon  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the  Deeping, 
and,  we  believe,  most  other  fens,  the  adventurers  have  a  right  to 
admit  the  water  at  their  pleasure.  The  general  trusts,  or  courts 
of  sewers,  cannot  prevent  them ;  and  thus  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that,  while  the  steam-engine  is  at  work  to  drain  the 
fen  at  one  end,  the  adventurers  are  admitting  the  water  by 
means  of  their  sluices  at  the  other !  We  have  ourselves  ex¬ 
amined  this  question  on  the  spot,  with  a  desire  to  arrive  at  the 
truth ;  and  our  present  persuasion  is,  that,  even  on  those  more 
peaty  portions  of  the  fen  country,  where  the  clay  for  gaulting  or 
top-dressing  the  surface  is  dug  from  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet, 
the  necessity  for  fresh  water,  were  the  land  properly  drained  and 
managed,  is  in  a  great  degree  imaginary. 

In  Holland,  this  thorough  drainage  is  a  question  as  important, 
perhaps,  in  a  sanitary,  as  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  The 
province  of  Zealand — including  all  the  islands  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Maese  and  Scheldt,  formed  of  sea  slime  in  the  way  we  have 
described — is  of  almost  inexhaustible  richness,  fertile  in  corn  and 
madder ;  but  prurient  also  in  fevers,  and  inhabited  by  a  people 
of  sickly  looks,  feeble  frame,  and  unhealthy  constitution,  who  are 
intolerant  of  fatigue.  The  young  recruits  for  the  army  scarcely 
endure  the  weight  of  the  musket,  till  a  year’s  training  in  the  higher 
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country  has  given  a  sounder  tone  to  their  lungs,  and  strength 
to  their  unsteady  limbs.  Dyked  in,  and,  where  necessary, 
scooped  dry  by  water-wheels,  the  soil  is  still  rife  in  pestilential 
miasmata.  Cattle  fatten,  but  sheep  rot  upon  it ;  and,  though 
in  favourable  years  it  yields  excellent  crops,  yet  the  produce 
is  greatly  at  the  mercy  of  the  seasons.  Deepen  the  main 
ditches,  however,  in  these  rich  polders,  pump  out  the  water  to  a 
lower  depth  by  at  least  a  couple  of  feet,  insert  covered  drains  so 
as  thoroughly  to  dry  them,  and  we  are  certain,  that  not  only 
would  the  land  be  more  cheaply  worked,  the  harvests  more  secure, 
and  the  crops  of  every  kind  greater  on  the  average  of  years,  but 
they  would  be  reaped  also  and  consumed  by  a  healthier  and 
happier,  a  more  long-lived  and  more  numerous,  race  of  men.  In 
this  aspect,  the  kind  of  drainage  we  are  recommending  is  no 
longer  a  mere  question  of  rural  economy  :  it  must  take  its  place 
among  the  gravest  considerations  of  philanthropy  and  national 
well-being. 

We  have  said  that  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  every  coun¬ 
try  is  marked  by  two  periods — the  Mechanical  and  the  Chemical. 
In  Holland,  the  rough  portion  of  the  mechanical  period  has  been 
passed  through  magnificently,  while  its  more  refined  after-opera¬ 
tions  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied.  The  force  of  the 
country  has  hitherto  been  expended  in  adding  to  the  available 
surface  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  not  been  so  generally  recollected, 
that,  when  we  make  a  given  breadth  of  land  yield  a  double  pro¬ 
duce,  we  contribute  as  much  to  a  country’s  strength  and  great¬ 
ness  as  by  adding  another  equal  breadth  to  its  actual  area. 

The  Chemical  period  occupies  itself  exclusively  with  the 
means  of  inducing  this  increased  productiveness.  Mechanics 
having  done  its  part,  says  to  Chemistry,  ‘  Here  is  dry  land — 

‘  clay,  or  gravel,  or  sandy  down,  or  naked  heath,  or  elevated 
‘  peat.  How  are  we  to  grow  remunerating  crops  on  each  of 
‘  these  soils  ?  How  are  those  already  remunerating  to  be  ren- 
‘  dered  still  more  profitable?’ 

In  early  times,  chemistry  returned  no  scientific  answer  to 
questions  such  as  these,  and  undertook  to  prescribe  neither  rules 
nor  systems,  by  which  the  objects  specified  in  them  might  be 
attained.  As  a  science,  it  was  then  unknown,  and  its  resources 
and  appliances  unsuspected.  But,  at  present,  every  successful 
practice  struck  out  by  the  tentative  or  trial  method,  and  from 
time  to  time  included  in  the  approved  code  of  rural  operations, 
finds  its  explanation  in  the  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry. 
Errors  of  practice  are  corrected,  and  causes  of  failure  made  clear. 
The  rocks  and  reefs  which  lie  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improve- 
meut  are  mapped  out ;  deeper  and  more  direct  channels  brought 
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to  light ;  and  new  methods  suggested,  by  which  not  only  are 
known  ends  to  be  attained  more  completely  and  more  economi¬ 
cally  than  before,  but  objects  also  realised,  which  have  hitherto 
been  considered  unattainable. 

The  doctrine,  economy,  composition,  preparation,  and  skilful 
use  of  manures — how  wonderfully  have  all  these  points  been  illus¬ 
trated  and  developed  in  late  years  !  What  the  plant  consists  of — 
how,  and  with  what  substances  it  is  fed — what  the  soil  naturally 
contains — how  it  is  to  be  improved,  so  that  what  is  present  in  it 
may  be  made  readily  available  to  the  plant,  and  what  it  lacks  be  in 
the  best  way  supplied — where  the  kinds  of  food  necessary  to  the 
plant  are  to  be  obtained  most  abundantly,  and  how  applied  most 
profitably  to  the  soil — what  effects  climate,  situation,  and  tillage 
exercise  upon  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  upon  the  fertilising 
virtues  of  whatever  is  laid  upon,  or  mixed  with  it ; — these,  and 
hundreds  of  similar  questions,  all  involving  or  suggesting  pecu¬ 
liar  modes  of  practice,  are  arising  daily,  where  culture  is  prose¬ 
cuted  as  an  advancing  art — and  they  are  solved  especially  by 
chemical  research.  They  are  all  included,  therefore,  under  what 
we  call  the  chemical  division  of  agriculture. 

As  respects  this  branch  of  agriculture,  Holland  has  at  least  as 
much  lee- way  to  make  up,  as  in  regard  to  her  thorough  drainage. 
We  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  disparagement,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  has  fallen  under  our  personal  observation.  She  has 
therefore  another  great  step  to  take,  by  which  not  only  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  her  fields  may  be  increased,  but  the  intelligence  also  of  her 
rural  population  enlarged,  and  their  intellectual  position  elevated. 
Rescue  the  practice  of  agriculture  from  the  trammels  of  a  dull 
routine,  the  time-honoured  custom  of  the  country ;  convert  it 
into  an  experimental  art,  by  making  the  proceedings  upon  the 
farm  consist  of  a  series  of  well-devised  and  thoughtful  trials,  of 
which  the  results  are  carefully  observed  and  accurately  recorded : 
Do  this,  and  the  farmer  is  unconsciously  raised  into  the  intelli¬ 
gent  cultivator  of  a  most  interesting  branch  of  natural  science. 

A  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Holland  is  covered  with  peat, 
naturally  dry  and  somewhat  elevated  (the  hooge  veenen) ; 
while  another  consists  of  sandy  downs  and  unproductive  heath. 
Yet,  even  in  Sir  William  Temple’s  time,  there  must  have  been 
great  exaggeration  in  his  statement,  that  *  they  employed  more 
‘  men  to  repair  the  dykes  than  all  the  corn  in  the  provinces 
‘  would  maintain.’  The  ignorance  of  Davies  is  far  more  inex¬ 
cusable,  since  it  regards  a  point  so  easily  ascertained.  He  asserts 
in  his  History  of  Holland,  that  ‘  the  soil  snatched  from  the  ocean 
*  is  too  poor  and  ungrateful  to  be  worth  the  labour  of  cultiva- 
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*  tion  ;  ’ — the  truth  being,  that  it  yields  easy  and  rich  returns  of 
wheat,  flax,  tobacco,  madder,  and  other  valuable  crops. 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  many  parts  of  Holland  yield  little 
agpricultural  produce.  The  reader  will  readily  understand  how 
one  or  more  branches  of  improvement  may  be  neglected  in  a 
country,  when  its  whole  mind  and  energies  are  turned  into 
another.  How  have  the  cold  uplands  in  Scotland  and  the  in¬ 
tractable  clays  in  England  been  neglected  during  the  last  half 
century,  in  favour  of  the  more  easily  managed  turnip  and  barley 
soils  I  And  so  the  high  veens  of  Frieseland  and  Groningen, 
the  sandy  tract  of  the  Veluwe  between  Arnheim  and  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  and  the  heaths  of  North  Brabant,  have  suffered  from  the 
want  of  skilful  chemical  cultivation.  Upon  these  tracts,  the 

firudent  applications  of  this  branch  of  science  are,  we  believe, 
ikely  to  succeed  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  high  veens  of  Frieseland  are  chiefly  valuable  as  mines  of 
peat,  which,  by  the  construction  of  canals  through  them,  is 
shipped  on  the  spot,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  southern  and 
western  markets.  The  surface,  however,  is  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  for  the  grow'th  of  buckwheat.  It  is  pared  and  burned,  the 
ashes  spread,  and  the  seed  sown  and  harrowed  in,  and  in  due  course 
the  harvest  reaped.  But  no  manure  is  added ;  and  after  the 
crop  is  carried  off,  the  surface  is  left  to  itself  for  an  interval  of 
from  live  to  twenty  years ;  it  has  then  become  covered  with  a 
poor  herbage,  and  admits  of  being  again  burned,  and  cropped 
with  buckwheat.  The  sowing  of  grass  seeds,  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  herbage,  is  almost  unknown.  The  culture  of  artifi¬ 
cial  grasses,  indeed,  has  scarcely  gained  admittance  as  a  generally 
approved  practice  into  any  province  of  Holland.  A  few  hundred¬ 
weights  of  clover  seed  a-year  are  all  that  is  required  to  supply 
the  large  market  of  Amsterdam.  The  sowing  of  artificial  grasses, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  one  of  those  new  practices,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  which  large  tracts  of  land  are  to  be  rendered 
more  productive,  while,  by  the  use  of  easily  transported  manures, 
more  frequent  crops  of  corn  also  will  be  raised,  even  upon  the 
now  unproductive  mosses. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  high  veens  of  Holland,  which  is 
not  undeserving  the  serious  attention  of  practical  men  and  im¬ 
proving  proprietors,  especially  in  Western  Scotland  and  in  Ire¬ 
land  : — this  is  the  strong  natural  tendency  to  grow  wood,  which 
many  of  them  exhibit.  In  the  lower  veens  of  North  Holland 
and  elsewhere,  which  are  poldered,  willow  garths  are  numerous 
and  luxuriant,  and  ash  coppice  thrives  well.  The  former  supply 
wattling  for  the  dykes,  the  latter  hoops  for  casks,  for  which  they 
are  highly  esteemed.  On^  the  higher,  generally  dry  veens,  na- 
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tural  woods  and  thickets  arise — of  ash,  beech,  poplar,  birch,  oak, 
and  other  broad-leaved  trees.  I  hese  sometimes  attain  to  so 
large  a  size,  that,  when  cut  down,  they  have  in  several  instances 
been  left  where  they  grew,  because  the  softness  of  the  bog  did 
not  admit  of  their  removal.  Artificial  plantations  are  also  made 
upon  these  dry  peats.  A  trench  is  dug  along  the  side  of  the 
intended  plantation,  and  the  surface  layer  thrown  forward  into 
the  trench,  the  depth  turned  over  varying  from  two  to  six  feet. 
The  trees,  all  broad-leaved,  are  planted  immediately  on  the  new 
surface,  and  they  grow  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  depth 
of  the  previous  trenching. 

There  is,  we  believe,  little  essential  difference  in  the  nature 
of  this  Frieseland  peat,  and  that  of  our  dry,  brown,  and  spongy 
Scotch  and  Irish  mosses ;  nor  any  difference  in  their  natural 
drainage  or  climate,  of  a  kind  to  prevent  such  plantations  from 
succeeding  as  well  with  us.  In  this  country,  the  coniferte  have 
hitherto  been  thought  most  suited  to  these  situations  ;  and  have 
been  extensively  planted,  perhaps  without  sufficient  regard  being 
had  to  the  quality  of  the  moss,  and  to  the  indications  of  local 
circumstances.  These  pine  plantations,  as  a  general  rule,  have 
not  succeeded  in  growing  profitable  timber.  The  stems  of  oaks, 
beeches,  chesnuts,  hazels,  and  other  broad-leaved  trees,  which 
so  often  occur  in  our  bogs,  appear  to  indicate  the  kind  of  wood 
which  once  throve  there,  and  to  recommend  the  varieties  which 
we  should  endeavour  to  restore.  In  the  fenny  districts  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  the  higher  bogs  abound  with  stems  of  trees,  most  of 
which  are  oak ;  while,  in  the  lower  fens,  they  are  usually  of  fir.* 
So  far  as  the  higher  bogs  are  concerned,  this  accords  with  Dutch 
experience.  In  the  North  of  Ireland,  also,  the  roots  and  stems 
of  the  oak  are  more  numerously  met  with  than  those  of  pines  : 
in  the  black  bog,  the  former ;  in  the  red,  which  is  less  consoli¬ 
dated,  the  latter.  In  draining  a  single  acre  of  the  black  bog,  a 
friend  of  ours  took  out  nine  tons  of  oak,  in  such  preservation  as 
nearly  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  improvement.  The 
trees  are  found  at  all  depths,  in  moss  from  ten  to  thirty  feet 
deep,  showing  that  they  have  grown  not  only  on  the  subjacent 
clay,  but  on  the  peat  also,  and  at  various  periods  during  its  in¬ 
creasing  depth.  On  the  light  bogs  the  Scotch  fir  will  come  to 
maturity,  while  the  larch  will  grow  well  only  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  The  oak  often  dies  when  planted  in  the  young  state  upon 
moss  land,  on  which  it  will  grow  well  when  sown  in  the  acorn  in 

*  In  some  of  the  low  fens  near  Marshland  in  Norfolk,  numerous  fir- 
trees  and  roots  are  taken  up  every  year  as  the  plough  touches  them  ; 
and  the  farm-yards  may  be  seen  walled  round  with  them. 
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patches,  and  then  thinned  out.  This  is  the  natural  way  of  plant¬ 
ing  oaks  in  the  original  forests.  They  take  more  kindly  to  a  soil 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  from  their  infancy.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  strongly  recommend  the  more  extended  trial 
of  broad-leaved  trees  upon  our  peaty  soils ;  giving  them,  however, 
a  little  more  previous  draining,  trenching,  and  other  necessary 
kinds  of  preparation,  than  they  have  hitherto  generally  obtained. 

The  heaths  and  downs  of  Holland,  poor  naturally,  are  culled 
also  ungrateful — as  is  too  often  the  case,  when  to  half  knowledge 
or  to  half  culture  a  soil  refuses  to  yield,  what  liberal  treatment, 
guided  by  skill  and  economy,  can  alone  enable  it  to  produce.  The 
example  of  Lincoln  heath — we  might  say,  also,  the  practice 
followed  on  the  sandy  soils  of  Flanders — proves  that  on  those 
parts  of  the  Dutch  territory  the  basis  of  an  increased  national 
strength,  independent  of  commerce,  may  yet  be  laid.  The  time 
is  past,  when,  as  a  matter  of  national  policy  and  defence,  it  can 
be  esteemed  desirable  to  maintain  a  stretch  of  uncultivated  terri¬ 
tory  along  the  frontiers  of  adjoining  kingdoms.  From  Antwerp 
to  Breda,  and  on  the  heaths  of  Cleves,  Utrecht,  and  Gueldres, 
corn  may  be  persuaded  to  grow  in  times  of  peace  :  in  that  case, 
when  war  threatens,  the  very  productiveness  of  the  country  will 
present  a  barrier  to  its  approach.  The  greater  the  evils  which 
war  is  likely  to  inflict,  the  more  the  chances  of  its  unnecessary 
occurrence  will  be  diminished.  But  the  chemistry  of  agriculture 
must  be  better  understood,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  principles 
more  widely  diffused  among  ail  classes  interested  in  the  soil,  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution,  to  which  we  are  looking  forward,  can  be 
brought  about. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  the  less  agreeable 
task  of  pointing  out  the  various  defects  or  oversights,  which, 
amid  all  our  admiration  of  the  mechanical  exertions  of  the  Dutch, 
we  have  discerned  in  the  detailed  practice  of  their  agriculture — 
their  neglect  of  root  crops,  for  example,  of  the  rich  manure  they 
yield,  and  of  the  composts  of  the  Scottish  and  English  farmers. 
We  may  present,  however,  one  or  two  familiar  illustrations  of 
the  way  in  which  home-produced  materials  for  chemical  improve¬ 
ments  are  overlooked. 

Among  the  great  promoters  of  turnip  husbandry  in  our  own 
country,  has  been  the  use  of  hours  as  a  manure.  By  some 
persons,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  what  science  has  really  done, 
it  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  triumphs  of  chemistry  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  agriculture,  that  it  has  suggested  a  method  of  dis¬ 
solving,  and  thus  more  economically  applying,  crushed  bones  to 
the  land.  But  it  is  more  important  to  our  present  purpose, 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  employment  of  this  manure 
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is  based,  has  been  shown  by  chemists  to  be  one  of  necessary 
and  universal  application.  It  must  be  as  useful  in  Holland 
as  it  has  been  found  in  England  and  other  countries ;  though 
the  employment  of  bones  in  this  way  has  not,  we  believe,  as  yet 
been  at  all  introduced  into  Holland.  The  Jews  there,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  the  world  with  the  humblest  of  the  buck* 
ster  population,  collect,  sell,  and  finally  export  them,  chiefly  to  our 
eastern  ports.  The  English  fields  are  thus  enriched  by  what,  if 
retained  at  home,  would  make  the  land  of  Holland  more  fertile, 
and  so  strengthen  its  national  resources. 

The  practice  of  improving  farmers  in  the  Bedford  level,  who 
almost  universally  raise  their  turnip  crops  by  means  of  bones, 
may  be  considered  as  sufficient  proof  that  this  manure  is  well 
adapted  for  such  peaty  soils  as  occur  in  the’poldered  fields  of 
Holland.  Whether  farms  are  under  green  crops  and  artificial 
grasses,  or  are  growing  corn  and  colza,  it  will  equally  improve 
them.  But  it  is  more  especially  suitable  to  those  extensive  dairy 
pastures,  from  which  for  centuries  the  exportation  of  cheese  has 
been  largely  carried  on.* 

In  our  own  island,  no  district  in  this  respect  so  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  dairy  pastures  of  Holland,  as  the  county  of  Chester. 
From  time  immemorial,  cheese  has  been  made  and  sent  out  from 
it  in  large  quantities.  Its  celebrated  pastures  in  consequence 
almost  imperceptibly  deteriorated.  When  bones  were  introduced 
us  a  manure  in  England,  and  their  use  upon  arable  lands  had  been 
found  so  profitable,  it  was  natural  to  try  them  also  upon  grass. 
The  experiment'  failed  in  many  places :  but,  in  Cheshire,  the 
return  was  most  remarkable.  The  value  of  the  grass-land,  to 
which  bones  were  applied,  was,  in  many  instances,  increased  five 
times  :  and  the  good  effects  have  continued  visible  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  At  present,  the  tenantry  willingly  pay  eight  per 
cent  upon  the  cost  to  the  landlord,  on  his  undertaking  to  bone 
for  them  their  weaker  pastures. 

The  reason  of  this  vast  improvement  was  speedily  pointed 
out,  by  a  chemical  examination  of  milk  and  cheese  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  bones  on  the  other.  Among  other  results  of  this 
examination,  it  appeared,  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  actually  con¬ 
tains  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  substance  of  true  bone ; 
and  that  every  cow  which  has  a  calf  *  robs  the  soil  in  its  food 

*  The  quantity  of  cheese  sold  in  1845,  in  the  two  towns  of  Alkmaar 
and  Purmerende,  in  the  middle  of  the  great  polders  of  North  Holland, 
was  four  millions  four  hundred  thousand  Netherland  pounds  in  the 
former,  and  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  in  the  latter.  In  the 
Texel,  thirty.two  thousand  pounds  of  ewe*milk  cheese  were  sold  in  the 
same  year. 
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*  every  year  of  the  materials  of  eighty-two  pounds  of  bone-dust. 

*  A  ton  of  bones  every  twenty-seven  years  would  be  necessary 
‘  to  restore  this.’  *  A  full-grown  ox  or  horse,  on  the  other 
hand,  returns  to  the  land  in  its  droppings  as  much  as  it  crops  in 
the  form  of  herbage.  Only  that  which  is  carried  to  market  is 
lost  to  the  soil.  Long  devotion  to  dairy-husbandry  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  withdrawn  from  the  fields  of  Cheshire  a  vast  quantity 
of  the  material  of  bones.  But  this  substance  is  as  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  the  herbage,  as  it  is  to  the  secretions  of  the  animal : 
and  therefore  the  grass  languished,  and  became  impoverished  on 
the  so  exhausted  land.  But,  when  bones  had  been  artificially 
added,  this  deficiency  was  supplied — the  herbage  recovered  its  lux¬ 
uriance — the  materials  for  making  milk  were  once  more  afforded 
to  the  cattle — and  the  produce  in  cheese,  and  the  rentage  value 
of  the  land,  were  proportionally  augmented. 

So  ought  it  to  be  in  Holland,  under  equally  judicious  treat¬ 
ment.  Its  poldered  pastures,  it  is  true,  differ  somewhat  in  their 
circumstances  from  those  of  Cheshire.  The  waters  that  make 
their  way  by  leakage  through  the  soil  from  the  upper  rivers, 
and  are  lifted  out  by  the  pumps  and  scoop-wheels,  may  bring 
mineral  and  vegetable  food  of  various  kinds  to  the  roots  of  the 
herbage,  which  cannot,  from  similar  sources,  reach  our  Cheshire 
fields ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted,  whether  what  the  land 
gains  in  this  way  can,  in  any  degree,  make  up  what  existing 
causes  yearly  take  away  from  it.  We  believe,  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  grass-lands  of  Holland  are  as  much  in  want  of  assistance  as 
our  own.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  polders  (especially  such 
as  are  based  upon  the  low  peaty  tracts),  bone-dust  would  not  only 
renovate  the  pastures,  but  would  impart  to  them  a  richness  they 
never  before  possessed.  Of  course,  in  proportion  as  their  bones 
are  applied  at  home,  the  fields  of  Great  Britain  will  be  deprived 
of  a  part  of  their  usual  supply ;  and  so  far  our  country  will 
be  the  loser.  But  knowledge,  besides  being  a  universal  pos¬ 
session,  is  progressive  in  its  nature,  and  rejoices  in  contending 
against  new  difficulties.  Let  Holland,  therefore,  in  justice  to 
herself,  apply  her  own  bones  to  her  own  land.  Other  sources 
are  open  to  English  enterprise,  and  other  means  of  fertility  lie 
waiting  in  the  storehouses  of  yet  undeveloped  science. 

Again,  the  oily  seeds  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  espe¬ 
cially  in  North  Holland  ;  and  lint  and  colza  oils  expressed.  Our 
English  experience  has  shown  that  the  compressed  cake  or  resi¬ 
due  which  remains  from  the  rape  or  colza,  is  a  very  valuable 


•  Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agricxdtural  Chemistru  and  Geology.  2d 
Edit.,  p.  791.  ' 
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manure ;  accordingly,  it  is  imported  largely,  and  applied  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  land.  Among  Dutch  farmers,  we  believe,  this 
use  of  it  is  very  little  practised ;  yet  why  should  not  their  own 
fields  be  manured  and  fertilised  with  that  which  English  farmers 
can  afford  to  import  and  pay  for? 

On  the  subject  of  manures,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  quoting, 
and  not  without  reason,  the  economical  practices  of  the  Flemish 
garden  farmers.  They  certainly  know  how  to  save  and  mix  up 
manures  of  all  kinds  in  their  tanks,  and  they  apply  them  skilfully, 
at  frequent  intervals — chiefly  in  the  liquid  or  semi-fluid  form — and 
with  much  economy.  To  this  their  light  and  sandy  soils  have 
compelled  them.  But  they  are  by  no  means  masters  of  that 
species  of  skill,  which  on  Lincoln  heath,  with  a  similar  but  per¬ 
haps  still  worse  soil,  has,  by  a  different  management  on  the 
large-farm  system,  raised  crops  quite  as  remunerative,  and  en¬ 
abled  the  land  to  pay  a  higher  rent.  Nor  are  they  acquainted 
with  those  resources  of  portable  manures,  which  at  once  charac¬ 
terise  the  present  state  of  British  agriculture,  and  indicate  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  our  most  skilful  farmers  now  possess. 
Dutch  farmers  cannot  in  general  lay  claim  even  to  the  merits  of 
Flemish  husbandry;*  while  the  application  of  our  portable  and 
artificial  manures  has  scarcely  begun  to  be  introduced.  The 
rape  cake,  which  enriches  our  wheat  fields,  and  the  linseed 
cake,  to  which,  among  English  counties,  those  on  our  east  coast 
are  so  much  indebted,  come  to  us  in  frequent  cargoes  from  the 
numerous  oil-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam. 

From  Rotterdam,  and  from  Harlingen  in  Frieseland,  cattle 
are  now  exported  in  great  numbers  to  the  English  market.  This 
new  outlet  for  their  produce  ought  to  draw  their  attention  to  the 
feeding  of  stock,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  yearly  return  of 
corn,  through  the  increased  produce  of  manure,  as  well  as  of  pro¬ 
viding  more  and  better  beef.  The  use  of  prepared  and  artificial 
food  for  cattle — the  production  of  enriching  manure,  by  consuming 
their  oily  seeds  or  the  refuse  of  their  oil-mills — and  the  train  of 
improved  practices  which  accompany  these  processes,  are  unseen 
on  the  Dutch  homesteads.  When  cake  and  linseed  or  bean 
crushers  and  chaff  cutters,  appear  among  their  common  imple¬ 
ments,  we  may  conclude  that  the  national  produce  of  flax  and 
rape  are  in  the  way  of  being  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
contribute,  in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  to  the  national  ad¬ 
vantage. 

^  _ _  I 

*  A  plan  is  now  under  consideration  for  collecting  a  part  of  the 
waste  of  the  large  towns  of  Rotterdam,  &c.,  hitherto  discharged  into  the 
canals,  and  sending  it  in  the  fluid  form  in  covered  boats  into  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  where  the  want  of  manure  is  most  severely  felt. 
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We  have  heard  Netherlanders  lament  that  the  agriculture  of 
their  country  is  not  now  what  it  was  in  former  times ;  that,  two 
centuries  ago,  Dutchmen  were  in  request  as  agricultural  im¬ 
provers  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe ;  whereas,  now,  their 
services  are  nowhere  called  for.  These  regrets  over  the  past,  as 
far  as  they  refer  to  agriculture,  and  not  to  gardening,  are  founded, 
however,  on  a  misconception.  Netherland  farmers  are  not  less 
skilful  now,  but  they  have  stood  comparatively  still,  and  have 
been  absorbed  in  their  own  peculiar  forms  of  improvement,  while 
other  nations  have  been  advancing.  So  long  as  there  were  low 
and  fenny  lands  to  drain,  and  great  drains  to  be  blocked  out  and 
rendered  efficient,  Dutch  drainers  were  in  request.*  But  after 
this  first  epoch  was  past,  and  the  second  mechanical  step  had  to 
be  taken — more  especially,  since  the  purely  chemical  period  has 
been  entered  upon — the  Dutchmen  were  no  longer  of  use,  and  were 
therefore  no  longer  sought  after  in  foreign  lands.  At  the  present 
day  they  have  much  both  to  learn  and  practise,  before  they  shall 
have  placed  their  country  generally  on  that  productive  level 
to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  raised,  or  shall  have  brought  up 
their  rural  population  to  that  point  of  intelligence  and  skill  which 
can  render  their  aid  desirable  in  other  countries — at  least  in 
countries  as  far  advanced  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

But  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  these  higher  objects  will 
henceforth  be  aimed  at  with  clearer  views  by  the  agriculturists 
of  the  Netherlands.  They  are  not  unobservant  of  what  is  now 
doing  in  other  countries.  Zealous  and  enlightened  citizens  are 
anxious  to  help  on  a  better  state  of  things,  and  by  the  diffusion  of 
new  knowledge,  both  practical  and  scientific,  to  give  to  their  coun¬ 
trymen  new  power  over  the  land  they  till.  Leyden,  and  Utrecht, 


*  Their  services  were  sometimes  secured  in  ways  which  our  Dutch 
friends  would  by  no  means  wish  for.  ‘  In  the  battle  of  18th  February 
1652,  betw’een  Blake  and  Van  Tromp,  many  Dutch  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  five  hundred  of  them  were  sent  down  to  work  at  the 
drainages  of  the  Bedford  South  Level,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been 
of  much  service.  They  remained  till  1654,  when  the  peace  enabled 
them  to  return  home.' 

We  may  add  to  this  note,  that  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  when  so 
many  of  Leslie's  army  were  taken  prisoners  by  Cromwell,  numbers  were 
sent  down  and  employed  on  the  Bedford  level,  where  many  of  them 
afterwards  settled.  In  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  company, 
under  date  the  31st  December  1651,  we  have  met  with  the  following 
entry  : — ‘  Memor. — To  get  500  Scotch  prisoners  from  Durham,  to  be 
sent  to  Lynne,  according  to  the  order  lately  made  at  Council  of  State.’ 
And  again,  *  Ordered  that  the  Scots  that  are  not  yet  furnished  with 
clothes,  be  forthwith  provided  for  here,  according  as  the  Scotch  prison¬ 
ers  were,  and  at  the  same  rates.’ 
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and  Groningen,  have  their  learned  botanists,  geologists,  and 
chemists — the  illustrious  Mulder  in  the  van  of  these — all  eager 
advocates  for  agricultural  reforms,  and  anxious  to  contribute  to 
their  wider  spread.  The  opposition  which  they  may  encounter, 
and  for  which  they  must  for  some  time  be  prepared,  is  the  same, 
neither  more  nor  less,  which  agricultural  reformers,  like  all  other 
reformers,  must  reckon  upon  meeting  with. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  scientific  and  patriotic  societies 
which  exist  in  the  Netherlands,  provincial  agricultural  societies 
have  been  established  in  Zealand  and  Guelderland.  One  is  now 
in  course  of  organisation  also  in  the  province  of  Holland  :  em¬ 
bracing  all  those  objects,  in  reference  both  to  live  stock  and  to 
the  improvement  of  land,  to  which  the  views  of  the  present  time 
are  principally  directed.  An  annual  agricultural  congress  has 
been  held  during  the  last  two  years,  on  the  model  of  the  German 
meetings ;  but,  like  them,  without  any  of  those  funds,  or  that 
permanent  machinery,  which  have  made  our  national  societies 
so  useful  to  the  rural  economy  of  the  three  kingdoms.  A  pro¬ 
ject,  however,  is  now  under  consideration,  which  will,  in  some 
degree,  meet  their  wants.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  general 
society  for  the  whole  kingdom,  on  the  model  of  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland.  The  society  is  to  have  its 
laboratory  to  analyse,  its  chemist  skilled  in  agricultural  practice 
to  advise  and  explain,  and  its  lecturers  to  diffuse  in  the  rural 
districts,  that  elementary  scientific  knowledge,  which,  it  now  ap¬ 
pears,  can  not  only  be  made  intelligible  to,  but  can  be  profitably 
applied  by,  all. 

Purely  agricultural  schools  also  have  sprung  up.  A  provincial 
school  of  this  kind  has  been  formed  at  Groningen,  the  seat  of  a 
university,  and  in  a  district  where  some  of  the  most  zealous  im¬ 
provers  of  the  Netherlands  reside.  There  is  a  private  agricul¬ 
tural  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Utrecht,  in  which  scientific 
instruction  occupies  a  prominent  place ;  and  the  prince  of  Ho- 
henzollern  has  lately  offered  his  castle  of  Heerenberg,  on  the 
south  east  of  Guelderland,  and  just  within  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  establishment  of  another  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Nor  are  the  humbler  schools  forgotten — the  instruments  by 
which  the  masses  are  shaped  and  moulded.  As  in  Scotland, 
each  parish  in  the  Netherlands  has  its  school.  Into  these,  in 
the  rural  districts,  an  effort  is  making  to  introduce  a  certain 
amount  of  industrial  education,  as  far  at  least  as  relates  to  that 
art  by  which  the  pupils,  in  after  life,  are  for  the  most  part  to  get 
their  bread.  It  is  an  old  regulation  of  the  government,  that  the 
theological  students  at  the  universities  shall  attend  the  lectures 
on  agriculture ;  that  they  may  thus  become  useful  advisers  to 
their  parishioners,  when  they  are  settled  in  country  parishes. 
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This  prepares  them  for  taking  an  interest  in  agricultural  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  for  superintending  and  directing  it,  when  introduced 
into  the  local  schools. 

All  these  things  show,  that  the  mind  of  Holland  is  at  work 
upon  this  important  national  question.  The  moves  now  making 
may  be  bad  ones,  or,  from  counter-moves,  may  for  a  while 
fail  of  success.  But  the  waters  of  knowledge,  once  at  a  certain 
height,  cannot  be  long  kept  out.  The  mere  oozings  and 
leakages  of  knowledge  may  for  a  while  be  stopped,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  barriers  which  their  own  river  and  sea  dykes  present, 
and  ordinary  storms  may  be  withstood ;  but  when  the  swollen 
tide  comes  in,  the  history  of  their  country  shows  that  no  impe¬ 
diments  can  arrest  it. 

Here  our  space  compels  us  to  close  our  observations  upon 
Holland  :  But  the  subject  would  be  incomplete  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  English  reader,  were  we  to  omit  ail  notice  of  what  has 
been  done  in  England  in  the  same  walk  of  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing.  Every  one  has  at  least  heard  of  the  Bedford  level — the 
low  tract  of  fenny  country  which,  commencing  at  Ely,  runs  north¬ 
west  into  the  valley  of  the  Witham,  bounded  by  the  high  oolite 
country  on  the  west,  and  by  the  estuary  of  the  Wash  on  the 
east.  This  tract  of  country  is  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  length, 
and  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  in  width,  and  contains  nearly 
seven  hundred  thousand  acres.  A  less  e.xtensive  tract  of  low 
fen  and  marsh-land  skirts  the  western  side  of  the  same  oolite  hills, 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Trent,  and  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Yorkshire  Ouse,  the  Ayre,  and  the  Don. 

In  many  respects,  this  low  country  of  England  resembles  that 
of  the  Netherlands  ;  and,  from  the  earliest  times,  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  contention  and  strife  between  the  labours  of  man,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  efforts  of  the  elements  on  the  other. 
There  are,  however,  circumstances  of  very  striking  difference 
between  the  two  cases — such  as  have  materially  modified  the 
nature  of  the  struggle  in  the  two  countries,  and  the  degree  of 
resolution  and  perseverance  necessary  to  maintain  it. 

The  physical  structure  and  formation  of  the  great  level  is 
easily  understood.  It  is  skirted  on  the  west,  as  we  have  said,  by 
the  oolite  hills,  from  among  which  descend  the  six  rivers  of  the 
level  —  the  Ouse,  the  Cam,  the  Nen,  the  Welland,  the  Glen, 
and  the  Witham.  The  tourist  who,  from  these  hills,  travels 
towards  the  east  coast,  passes  first  over  a  sloping  yet  gradually 
flattening  zone  of  dry  land — the  natural  talus  formed  from  the 
debris  of  the  hills  themselves.  He  then  finds  himself  upon  an 
apparently  low,  flat,  fenny  country  (the  lowland  fen),  covered 
with  peat  of  varying  depth,  in  which  the  trunks  of  numerous 
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trees  are  met  with,  at  first  oaks,  and  afterwards  chiefly  pine. 
This  was  the  site  of  ancient  forests — of  oak  on  the  more  inland, 
and  of  pine  on  the  more  seaw’ard  side — which  grew  on  the  sub¬ 
jacent  clay,  and  which  have  been  succeeded  by  a  growth  of 
peat.  He  then  gently  ascends,  as  he  travels  on,  and  crosses 
the  ‘  highland  fen,’  a  region  of  clay  and  clayey  loam  of  various 
degrees  of  tenacity,  on  which  no  peat  exists,  and  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  covered  with  wood.  Beyond 
this,  by  another  almost  imperceptible  ascent,  he  comes  upon  the 
‘  marsh-land,’  formed  by  the  rich  sea  slime  which  has  been  chiefly 
warped  up,  embanked,  and  gained  from  the  sea  by  human  in¬ 
dustry.  Further  on  still,  lie  the  ‘outer  marshes,’  in  the  form 
of  a  green  fringe,  beyond  the  artificial  dykes,  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  are  succeeded  by  long  black  banks  of  growing  warp,  which 
are  uncovered  only  at  the  recess  of  the  tide.  The  zone  of  peaty 
fen  is  about  eighty  miles  long,  by  ten  broad — that  of  the  more 
seaward  loam  and  salt-marsh  about  forty-five  miles  long,  by  from 
four  to  fifteen  broad. 

The  formation  of  such  a  country  is  easily  understood.  We 
suppose  the  low  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  be  formed — per¬ 
haps  as  the  land  is  formed  now — to  be  covered  with  wood,  and 
to  be  washed  by  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  inlet  of  the 
German  ocean,  commonly  called  the  Wash.  The  rivers  brought 
down  their  sediment,  and  lodged  it  chiefly  at  their  mouths : 
where  the  meeting  of  the  w’aters,  the  fresh  and  the  salt,  occa¬ 
sioned  the  same  mixed  mineral  and  animal  deposit,  which  we  have 
already  described,  when  speaking  of  the  Rhine.  The  mouths 
of  the  rivers  thus  gradually  became  obstructed,  and  their  beds 
raised,  so  that  when  freshes  came,  they  could  no  longer  contain 
the  floods  which  descended  from  the  western  hills.  Consequently, 
they  often  overflowed  their  banks,  drowned  the  forest-land, 
and  cut  out  new  channels.  As  the  deposit  in  question  did  not 
ascend  higher  than  the  tide,  the  outer  country  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  elevation,  while  the  inner  country  retained  its  original 
level.  Hence  the  gradual  ascent  to  the  ‘  highland  fen,’  which 
formed,  in  fact,  a  great  natural  dyke,  or  dam,  by  means  of 
which  the  previously  dry  forest  country  within  it  was  flooded, 
and  gradually  converted  into  a  bog — or  was  divided  into  lake, 
bog,  and  island,  according  to  the  relative  natural  elevations  of 
its  several  parts.  As  the  land  grew  in  breadth  towards  the  sea, 
the  course  of  the  rivers  became  more  tortuous  and  obstructed, 
and  the  level  at  which  they  discharged  themselves  into  the 
Wash  higher.  Thus  the  depth  of  water  in  the  inner  country  in¬ 
creased,  new  portions  were  covered  by  it,  and  the  extent  and 
thickness  of  the  growing  peat  were  constantly  enlarged. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  lowland  district  was  peopled  by  a 
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fenr  scattered  inhabitants,  who,  by  the  help  of  fish  and  wild-fowl, 
eked  out  the  precarious  subsistence,  which  was  all  that  the  half- 
dried  land  could  yield  to  agricultural  labour.  The  highland  fen 
was  covered  with  a  more  numerous  people.  The  marsh-land  was 
banked  out  from  the  sea  by  successive  dykes,  as  it  became  avail¬ 
able  ;  and,  finally,  the  low  black  fen  was  improved  by  a  series  of 
operations  carried  on  with  great  perseverance,  though  with  various 
degrees  of  intelligence  and  skill,  and  only  during  the  last  fifty 
years  with  any  very  encouraging  success. 

The  reader  will  observe  a  general  similarity  between  this 
English  level  and  the  flat  land  of  the  Netherlands — the  same  in¬ 
land  bogs,  the  same  stripes  of  rich  clay  land  along  the  courses 
of  the  rivers,  and  the  same  deposits  of  silt  along  the  shores  of 
the  bays  and  river  mouths.  There  are,  however,  as  we  have 
said,  very  striking  difl'erences  also  between  the  two  tracts  of 
country.  In  the  first  place,  the  six  rivers  which  descend  through 
the  Bedford  level,  and  pour  their  waters  into  the  Wash,  are  all 
comparatively  small,  and  convey  the  rains  of  an  inconsiderable 
area  only.  Though  they  have  frequently  come  down  in  floods, 
broken  their  banks,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  low  lands, 
yet  they  have  never  carried  with  them  that  fear  and  destruction 
which  so  frequently  attend  the  swollen  waters  of  the  llhine  and 
the  Maese.  Again,  there  have  been  no  formidable  billows  of  a  real 
naked  ocean  to  contend  with — no  costly  coast  defences  to  erect, 
and  then  unceasingly  watch,  and  scrupulously  maintain ;  for 
though,  when  a  north-east  w'ind  drives  the  swollen  tide  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Wash,  the  sea-walls  are  assailed,  and  occasional 
deluges  have  poured  over  them  and  drowned  the  land  within,  yet, 
since  1613  (on  which  occasion  damage  was  done  to  the  amount 
of  L.27,000,  some  thousands  of  sheep  washed  away,  and  numbers 
of  people  drowned  in  their  beds),  no  great  or  melancholy  flood  is 
upon  record,  such  as  decennially  afflicts  the  less  protected  Nether¬ 
lands  :  and,  though  the  rivers  rise  and  are  driven  upwards  before 
the  swelling  tides,  yet  their  winding  courses,  and  the  very  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  they  severally  take,  show  that  there  is  no  such 
peril  from  the  mass  of  waters  as  is  experienced  in  the  open 
mouth  and  straight  channel  of  the  lower  Maese.  Lastly,  the 
whole  of  the  land  which  forms  the  Bedford  level — the  marsh- lands 
of  Norfolk,  those  of  the  Holland  and  other  fens  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  of  the  Trent,  west  and  north  of  the  island  of  Axholme — 
though  low,  fenny,  and  liable  to  floods,  is  yet  all,  we  be¬ 
lieve  without  exception,  above  (some  of  it  many  feet  above) 
the  level  of  low  water  in  the  Wash  and  Humber.  It  is  this  latter 
circumstance  which  has  rendered  possible  those  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  outfalls  of  the  rivers  and  canals  already  executed, 
now  in  progress,  or  under  consideration,  by  which  so  large  an 
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increase  in  the  agricultural  and  money  value  of  the  inland  fenny 
districts  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  effected. 

In  brief,  the  Dutch  have  had  the  great  outlet  for  the  rains 
and  melting  snows  of  half  a  continent  to  coniine,  an  angry  ocean 
to  battle  with,  and  lands  to  pump  out  and  keep  dr^  which  lie 
beneath  the  lowest  level  of  the  surrounding  waters.  The  candid 
fen-land  engineer  will  confess  that  these  circumstances  must 
have  given  a  character  and  interest  to  the  foreign  struggle,  to 
which,  in  the  difficulties  of  our  home  improvers,  there  has  been 
happily  nothing  to  correspond. 

The  form  or  shape  which  our  successive  home  improvements 
have  assumed,  indicate  at  once  the  physical  character  of  the 
country,  and  the  progress  of  mechanical  skill  in  all  that  relates 
to  fen-land  drainage.  They  prove  also  the  direct  bearing  which 
advancement  in  one  line  of  art  has  upon  other  branches.  At 
present  we  can  only  advert  to  the  general  character  of  these 
improvements. 

The  beds  of  the  rivers  had  been  raised  by  gradual  deposits. 
Like  the  Rhine,  the  Po,  and  the  Mississippi,  they  ran  on  the 
top  of  long  hills  or  ridges,  raised  by  their  own  waters,  and, 
after  heavy  rains,  the  extensive  pastures  on  their  banks  were 
liable  to  be  flooded.  High  and  strong  dykes  were  therefore 
raised  to  shut  them  in;  and,  as  early  as  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  it  is  recorded  that  the  river  Welland,  along  the  Deeping 
fen,  was  thus  inclosed  by  a  ‘  mighty  bank.’ 

The  low  fen-land  was  frequently  more  or  less  under  water,  and 
the  outlets  were  stopped.  The  remedy  was  to  cut  new  channels 
from  these  lands,  either  into  the  open  Wash,  or  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  courses.  The  earliest  of  such  modern  cuts — ‘  Morton’s 
‘  learn* — was  made  in  1478,  by  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  afterwards 
so  celebrated,  as  the  chosen  counsellor  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  patron  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  1630,  Francis  Earl  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  the  father  of  this  great  drainage,  made  the  old  Bedford 
river  and  several  other  important  river  canals.  Ilis  son,  the 
first  Duke,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  conjunction 
with  the  celebrated  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  whose  operations 
in  the  valley  of  the  Don  are  the  most  striking  chapter  in  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  constructed  many  additional  drains 
for  the  accomplisWent  of  this  great  object  The  ‘  Bedford  Level 
Corporation’  was  formed  soon  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second ;  the  conservation  of  the  former  works  was  intrusted 
to  them  ;  and  many  new  ones  are  attributed  to  their  subsequent 
exertions. 

But  the  drainage  was  still  incomplete ;  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
choked  up  more  and  more ;  and  the  water  in  the  canals,  which 
had  been  cut  to  these  rivers  at  various  points,  was  not  low  enough 
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to  dry  the  land.  Fen  after  fen,  therefore,  was  inclosed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Dutch  polders  ;  ring  canals  were  dug  ;  windmills 
were  erected ;  and  the  water  by  their  means  lifted  into  the  beds 
of  the  rivers.  This  was  found  to  be  so  effectual,  that  the  mills 
were  multiplied,  until  there  were  upwards  of  five  hundred  on  the 
Bedford  le^el  alone  I 

The  winds,  however,  were  fickle  and  unsteady.  *  With  his 

*  crops  ready  for  the  sickle,  the  farmer  sometimes  experienced 
‘  sudden  and  complete  ruin.  An  unexpected  fall  of  rain  deluged 

*  his  land,  while  his  mills — his  only  hope — stood  with  their  sails 

*  unmoved  by  a  breath  of  wind.  The  fruits  of  the  labour  and 

*  industry  of  the  past  year  perished  on  the  ground.’  But  Watt  now 
brought  the  unsleeping  steam-engine  to  his  aid :  And  the  wind¬ 
mill  gradually  gave  way  to  it.  There  are  now  none  on  the  north 
or  south  divisions  of  the  great  level ;  though  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  still  remain  on  the  middle  division,  and  a  hundred  more 
on  other  parts  of  the  fenny  country.  These  engines  secure  not 
only  an  efficient  drainage,  but  they  secure  it  at  the  time  and 
season  when  it  is  most  required. 

Unfortunately  the  outfalls  of  the  rivers  were  meanwhile  neglect¬ 
ed.  They  were  allowed  to  bechokedupto  such  a  degree,  thatgreat 
floods  were  from  time  to  time  inevitable.  Those  from  the  Nen,  es¬ 
pecially,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  very  injurious 
to  the  whole  length  of  the  north  level.  At  length  Mr  Bennie  and 
other  eminent  engineers  were  consulted  :  and  so  efficacious  have 
been  the  works  executed  upon  the  Nen,  that  not  only  has  the 
land  been  laid  dry,  but  both  windmills  and  steam-engines  can 
now  be  dispensed  with — while  the  whole  drainage  is  accomplished 
by  the  natural  descent  of  the  water  to  the  sea,  at  an  annual 
‘  expense  of  from  four  to  five  shillings  an  acre.’  Various  improve¬ 
ments  have  also  been  made  upon  the  outfalls  of  the  W'itbam,  the 
Welland,  and  the  Ouse :  and  when  the  objects  of  the  bill  of 
1844,  relating  to  this  latter  river,  are  fully  carried  out,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  artificial  drainage  will  become  unnecessary ; — that 
the  170  windmills  and  the  seven  steam-engines  of  the  middle 
level  will  disappear;  that  the  last  of  the  lakes,  Whittlesea  Mere, 
will  be  obliterated  from  the  map,*  and  the  whole  district  ren¬ 
dered  dry  by  the  natural  descent  of  the  waters  to  the  lower  sea. 
Could  the  Boston  sluice  he  also  removed,  the  fens  on  the 
W'itham  would  likewise  obtain  a  natural  drainage,  and  of  the 


*  Whittlesea  Mere  covers  1570  acres.  It  is  no  modera  creation; 
for  we  find  it  granted  in  664  by  Wolphere,  King  of  Mercia,  to  bis 
new  monastery  of  Medebampstead  (now  Peterborough),  destroyed  by 
the  Danes  in  870. 
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fifty  steam-engines  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  windmills  now 
at  work  in  these  counties,  scarcely  one  would,  after  a  few  years, 
be  seen. 

This  progress  of  engineering  improvement  is  very  interesting. 
River  mouths  had  got  filled  up,  and  their  waters  dammed  back  ; 
huge  dykes  are  therefore  drawn  along  their  channels,  to  prevent 
the  streams  from  overflowing.  But  the  low  lands  through  which 
they  ran  were  full  of  water,  and  had  no  outlet ;  canals  are 
therefore  cut  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers,  to  afford  this  water 
an  escape.  Again,  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  became  choked  up 
still  further,  or  the  fall  given  to  them  has  not  proved  sufficient,  or 
they  have  been  dammed  back  by  sluices  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  so  that  the  drainage  is,  or  gradually  becomes  incom¬ 
plete  :  upon  this,  the  windmill  is  set  to  work,  and  the  water  is 
scooped  up  from  the  ditches,  to  a  level  high  enough  to  allow  it 
to  pass  off  by  more  elevated  canals,  or  by  the  channels  of  the 
rivers  themselves.  At  the  next  step  steam  displaces  wind ;  by 
doing  its  work  more  effectually  and  more  cheaply,  while  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  more  under  command.  Then  appears  the  pump 
in  place  of  the  scoop-wheel  and  the  screw.  And  last  of  all, 
after  these  numerous  transitions,  cuts  are  made  from  the  fens 
direct  to  the  sea,  or  (what  is  equivalent  to  this),  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  are  cleared  out,  and  canals  carried  directly  into  them. 
Thus  dykes  suddenly  become  useless,  and  wind  and  steam  are  alike 
dismissed.*  We  confess  that  we  look  with  great  delight  at  a  re¬ 
sult  such  as  this  ;  and  there  is  something  of  romance  to  us  in  the 
perusal  of  the  difficulties,  through  which  successive  generations 
have  fought  their  way  to  arrive  at  it.  That  Vermuyden  pos¬ 
sessed  the  idea  which  is  the  key  to  all  this,  is  clear,  by  the  way 
in  which,  through  cutting  the  Dutch  river,  he  intended  to 
drain  the  valley  of  the  Don.  But  levels  were  not  accurately 
taken ;  funds  failed ;  individual  interests  interfered ;  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  operations  were  often  mismanaged ;  the  action  of 
the  silt-depositing  tidal  waters  was  not  understood ;  great  opera-> 
tions  could  not  be  comprehended  by  the  masses,  and  parties 
could  not  agree  to  combine  their  means  and  strength.  These 
and  other  obstacles  prevented  the  general  idea  by  which  the 

*  The  reader  will  form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  last  im¬ 
provement  when  we  state,  that  in  some  districts,  as  at  Waldersey,  in 
Marshland,  the  water  is  at  present  pumped  up  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
into  the  river,  although  the  land  from  wliich  it  is  raised  is  many  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  would  have  a  natural  drainage  were  the 
outfall  of  the  river  improved.  Instead  of  lifting  it  over  the  dam  of  high 
land  that  now  confines  the  water,  a  passage  should  be  cut  for  it  to  run 
through. 
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most  recent  improvements  have  been  regulated,  from  being 
soonertaken  up  as  the  guiding  clue  by  fen-engineers.  Accordingly, 
what  happens  in  almost  all  cases  of  large  results,  has  happened 
in  this.  The  game  has  been  long  protracted ;  it  has  been  often 
badly  played ;  but  the  winning  move,  which  we  now  see  might 
have  been  made  sooner,  is  made  at  last. 

It  is  clear,  that,  when  the  whole  of  our  fen  and  marsh  lands 
shall  thus  be  drained  by  natural  outfalls,  all  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  Bedford  level  and  the  Dutch  drainage  will  cease ;  and 
pumping  and  poldering  will  be  seen  in  no  other  country  of 
Europe  but  in  that  of  the  Netherlands.  The  projected  Victoria 
level,  for  which  an  act  has  recently  been  obtained,  and  which  is 
to  consist  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  to  be  dyked  in 
from  the  Wash,  is,  as  regards  extent,  a  much  greater  work  than 
the  drainage  of  the  Haerlem  sea.  But,  as  regards -the  real  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  undertaking,  it  is  much  less  so.  The  Victoria 
level,  after  being  embanked,  will  be  warped  up  to  the  level  of 
high  water,  and  will  thus  have  a  natural  drainage  ever  after. 

*  Seventy-three  thousand  acres  of  it  are  already  land  at  the  re- 

*  ceding  of  the  tide.'  But  the  Haerlem  lake  has  to  be  first  pumped 
dry ;  and  then  it  must  be  kept  dry  by  permanent  engines  at  a 
perpetual  expense.  When  cultivated  and  peopled,  it  will  always 
continue  liable  to  sudden  destruction,  as  often  as  one  of  those 
secular  periods  shall  arrive,  in  which  the  same  concurring  cir¬ 
cumstances  shall  again  bear  the  Northern  Ocean  over  barriers  it 
has  so  frequently  been  known  to  climb  before. 

In  many  things  our  English  level  drainage  has  the  superiority 
over  that  of  the  Netherlands;  and  in  many  more,  we  surpass 
them  in  our  level  farming.  We  regret,  indeed,  that  our  space 
now  prevents  us  from  doing  ampler  justice  to  our  eastern  coun¬ 
ties  in  both  respects.  But  the  intellectual  interest,  both  actual 
and  future,  which  attaches  to  the  water-fights,  in  which  our 
more  amphibious  neighbours  must  always  be  engaged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  German  Ocean,  is  vastly  greater  than  we 
can  ever  expect  or  fear  on  this. 

A  single  word  more  to  our  Netherland  readers.  You  are  re¬ 
placing  your  windmills  and  scoop-wheels  by  our  English  steam- 
engines  and  pumps.  Are  there  no  parts  of  your  country  in 
which  you  can  also  imitate  our  improvements  in  the  outfalls  of 
streams  and  canals  ?  Can  none  of  your  lower  mosses  be  elevated 
and  fertilised  by  the  process  of  inland  warping,  which  is  so 
wonderfully  enriching  our  moors  around  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
through  the  medium  of  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Trent  ? 
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Art.  VII. — Florentine  History,  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the 

Accession  of  Ferdinand  the  Third,  Grand- Dvike  of  Tuscany. 

By  Henry  Edward  Napier,  Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
6  vols.  London  ;  1846-7. 

^T^here  is  a  vigour  and  vivacity,  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
and  an  independence  of  opinion,  in  these  volumes,  which  at¬ 
tract  us  strongly  towards  them,  notwithstanding  their  prolixity, 
their  digressions,  their  defective  arrangement,  and  grievous  punc¬ 
tuation.  It  is  agreeable  to  meet  with  a  history  which  is  neither 
a  compilation  nor  an  abridgement ;  and  with  an  historian  who  re¬ 
flects,  in  his  rough  and  racy  style,  the  picturesque  simplicity  of 
his  originals.  It  is  evident  in  every  page  of  his  work,  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Napier  loves  Florence  as  if  he  were  ‘  native  there,  and  to  the 
‘  manner  born and  that  he  writes  not  to  make  a  book,  but, 
like  Bunyan,  *  because  a  thought  was  in  his  heart.’ 

In  seeking  to  draw  attention  to  Italy,  or  whatever  apper¬ 
tains  to  Italy,  there  is  little  hazard  of  an  author’s  miscarrying 
through  any  want  of  interest  in  the  subject  From  Addison  to 
Eustace,  from  Eustace  to  the  latest  ‘  Publishers’  Circular,’  Italy, 
as  the  theme  of  the  tourist  alone,  fills  no  mean  space  in  literary 
statistics.  In  .other  compartments  of  the  same  vineyard  the 
labourers  may  be  reckoned  by  scores,  ^and  exhibit  almost  every 
degree  of  merit  or  defect.  Nor  is  this  attractiveness  of  the 
subject  owing  merely  to  the  fertility  of  Italian  annals  in  such 
incidents  and  characters,  as  both  history  and  fancy  equally 
delight  in.  The  chronicles  of  Ghent,  Nuremberg,  and  Ant¬ 
werp,  abound  equally  with  those  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Florence  in  materials  for  truth  and  fiction.  Dino  Campagni 
and  the  Malespini  are  not  more  graphic  and  entertaining  than 
our  own  Holinshed  and  Hall.  Froissart  and  de  Comines  sur¬ 
pass  Villani  and  Ammirato  in  the  importance  of  what  they  have 
seen  and  what  they  have  to  tell.  The  Hartz  and  the  Rhine 
are  more  prolific  than  the  Apennines  and  the  Arno,  in  legends 
that  *  rouse  and  stir  the  fell  of  hair,’  and  in  traditions  that  in¬ 
struct  the  historian  and  inspire  the  poet.  But  Italy  early  got 
ahead,  took  the  lead,  and  keeps  it.  The  prejudices  of  our  edu< 
cation  co-operate  with  our  first  associations  of  civilised  life,  and 
with  the  hereditary  impressions  of  poetry  and  romance.  Her 
form  and  impress  are  reflected  from  a  thousand  mirrors  upon  our 
imaginative  literature.  Her  seal  and  signature  arc  set  upon 
many  of  our  forms  of  worship,  and  upon  most  of  our  schools  of 
art.  They  are  legible  in  our  codes  of  law  and  our  ledgers,  in 
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our  maxims  of  diplomacy,  and  our  canons  of  taste.  They  are 
stamped  on  our  coinage,  and  current  in  our  markets.  Her 
language  has  enriched  and  softened  our  mother-tongue ; — her 
tales  of  passion  and  of  mirth  have  been  adopted  by  the  most 
faithful  painter  of  our  manners,  and  by  the  most  universal  and 
sublime  of  our  poets.  From  her  we  borrowed  the  rudiments  of 
our  most  useful  inventions,  and  the  hints  of  our  loftiest  dis¬ 
coveries.  Freely  we  have  received,  and,  without  prejudice  to 
our  Teutonic  lineage,  freely  we  acknowledge  our  debt,  whether 
it  be  to  the  imperial  commonwealth  of  antiquity,  or  to  its  vigor¬ 
ous  offsets  in  the  Lombard  and  Tuscan  Marches. 

Italian  history  is  therefore  a  tempting  and  auspicious  enter¬ 
prise.  Yet  hitherto  our  language  contains  nothing  as  a  whole 
which  merits  the  name ;  and  little  of  much  worth  in  detached 
episodes  or  special  works.  Mr  Percival’s  History  is  a  meagre 
abridgement ; — Mr  Hallam’s  Sketch  of  the  Italian  Republics  is 
only  a  subordinate  part  of  his  ‘  Middle  Ages.’  As  elegant  bio¬ 
graphies,  Mr  Roscoe’s  lives  of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  de  Medici  will 
not  easily  .be  superseded  ;  but,  as  contributions  to  history,  they 
are  of  secondary  value ;  and  even  likely  to  mislead  us  in  our  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  true  character  of  the  period  which  they  embrace,  and 
of  its  proper  place  in  Italian  story. 

In  separating  the  history  of  Florence  from  that  of  Italy,  Cap¬ 
tain  Napier  has  consulted  the  convenience  of  his  readers,  and  the 
usefulness  of  his  work.  In  Daru  and  Ranke  he  had  examples  of 
the  benefit  of  isolation,  which  he  has  done  well  in  following.  A 
glance  at  the  map  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  or  at  any  tolerable 
catalogue  of  the  authorities  to  be  consulted,  will  show  that  its 
history,  as  a  whole,  is  a  most  arduous,  if  not  an  impossible  under¬ 
taking.  The  plains  of  Lombardy  and  the  mountains  of  Calabria 
are  not  more  dissimilar  in  their  physical,  than  in  their  political 
features ;  and,  to  include  their  annals  in  the  same  record,  so 
I  as  to  unite  fullness  with  clearness,  requires  and  awaits  a  master’s 

hand.  Even  Sismondi,  who  is  surpassed  by  Gibbon  alone  in 
power  of  arrangement,  has  not  always  avoided  the  intricacy  and 
tediousness  which  are  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  crowd  and 
pressure  of  his  details.  Obliged  to  synchronise  the  movements 
of  so  many  separate  communities,  he  is  compelled  continually 
to  retrace  his  steps,  until  his  resumptions  perplex  the  reader’s 
memory,  and  impair  the  effect  of  his  narrative.  A  history  of 
Italy  is  in  fact  the  prelude  and  rehearsal  of  the  history  of 
Europe,  since  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
though  on  a  smaller  scale.  We  have  cities  in  place  of  coun¬ 
tries,  tens  of  thousands  in  place  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
I  —the  arena  of  a  theatre  for  the  plain  of  Soissons  or  the 
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field  of  Mars.  But  the  historian’s  office  is  not  lightened 
by  the  contraction  of  space.  The  events  are  as  numerous, 
their  connexion  as  complicated,  the  passions  fiercer,  the  issues 
more  sudden,  the  authorities  as  conflicting,  in  the  earlier  minia¬ 
ture,  as  in  the  later  portrait.  Indeed,  it  would  be  nearly  as 
practicable  to  combine  in  one  work,  without  obscurity,  the  annals 
of  France,  Germany,  and  England,  as  to  comprise  in  one  narra¬ 
tive,  without  inconvenience,  the  histories  of  Venice  and  Naples, 
of  Home  and  Florence. 

Captain  Napier’s  work  contains  about  three  thousand  six 
hundred  pages.  If  printed  with  the  usual  type  and  margin  of 
octavo  volumes,  they  would  amount  to  double  their  present  num¬ 
ber.  In  his  dislike  of  abridgements,  in  which  we  heartily  agree, 
he  has  fallen  into  the  opposite  excess — redundance  of  matter  and 
of  words.  We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  a  book  so  full  of 
excellent  materials,  and  yet  so  void  of  plan,  proportion,  and 
perspicuity.  He  not  infrequently  inserts  a  document  where  an 
extract  from  it  would  have  sufficed  ;  an  extract  where  he  might 
have  employed  a  sentence,  a  line,  or  a  reference.  He  preaches  a 
hundred  sermons  on  the  same  text ;  dwells  complacently  on  every 
trumpery  skirmish  in  the  petty  Italian  wars ;  empties  on  bis 
readers  all  the  vials  of  the  Italian  annalists,  not  the  least  tedious 
of  men  ;  and  serves  up  on  his  overloaded  board,  half  the  disserta¬ 
tions  of  Muratori,  not  the  least  prosaic  of  antiquaries.  Often 
have  we  closed  his  volumes  in  despair  of  mastering  their  con¬ 
tents.  Often  have  we  exclaimed,  when  baffled  by  their  punctua¬ 
tion,  or  burdened  by  their  prolixity,  ‘  Be  merciful,  great  Duke, 

‘  to  men  of  mortal  mould  !’  Yet  there  is  a  soul  in  this  body  of 
redundance,  which  has  as  often  called  us  back;  and  we  have  always 
lighted  on  some  curious  detail,  or  some  quaint  remark,  to  reward 
our  perseverance  and  rebuke  our  impatience.  We  may,  perhaps, 
illustrate  our  meaning,  by  noticing  a  want  which  every  one  who 
has  read  Dante  has  felt.  In  the  Divina  Commedia,  no  one  can 
fail  being  struck  by  the  number,  or  rather  the  throng,  of  names, 
events,  and  allusions,  requiring  a  glossary.  Captain  Napier’s 
work  is  an  excellent  glossary  on  the  populous  satire  of  the  poet. 
But  the  merits  of  a  commentator  are  faults  in  an  historian. 

Having  thus  freely  censured  his  defects,  we  are  bound  to 
add,  that,  wherever  we  have  been  able  to  verify  his  researches, 
we  have  found  Captain  Napier  scrupulously  accurate.  We 
meet,  indeed,  with  few  traces  of  Latin,  and  with  none  of  German 
authorities ;  both  of  which,  as  corrective  of  Italian  partialities, 
and  as  exhibiting  the  opposite  views  of  ecclesiastical  and  impe¬ 
rial  advocates,  are  indispensable  to  a  full  knowledge  of  Florentine 
history.  In  bis  Italian  authorities,  however.  Captain  Napier  is 
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•well  versed.  Some  he  has  cited  for  the  first  time ; — of  all 
hitherto  accessible,  he  has  made  ample  use.  An  animating^  zeal 
and  unwearied  diligence  are  indeed  legible  on  every  page ;  so 
that,  though  we  may  still  have  rather  the  materials  of  Florentine 
history  than  the  history  itself,  yet  Captain  Napier  has  made  a 
superficial  account  of  the  same  period  and  events  inexcusable 
hereafter — we  should  hope,  impossible. 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  each  volume  will 
show  the  impossibility  of  compressing,  within  any  ordinary  limits, 
even  a  succinct  sketch  of  Florentine  history  as  a  whole.  We 
shall,  therefore,  restrict  ourselves  to  such  salient  points  of  it  as 
are  most  characteristic  of  the  people,  the  government,  and  their 
domestic  and  foreign  relations.  In  them,  if  we  mistake  not,  lies 
the  true  cause  why  Florentine  history  may  and  should  be  treated 
apart  from  that  of  the  other  Italian  republics.  Not  only  was 
freedom  of  longer  duration  in  the  Tuscan  commonwealth  than 
in  the  Lombard  cities ;  not  only  was  Florence  the  especial  cradle 
and  home  of  civilisation  and  the  arts — but  its  influence  upon  Italy 
was  more  direct  and  permanent,  and  its  relations  to  Europe 
generally,  were  nearer  and  more  important,  than  those  of  any 
other  single  state  in  the  Peninsula.  Its  freedom,  though  too 
often  suspended  by  faction,  or  eclipsed  by  anarchy,  was  based 
on  more  generous  principles,  and  was  hurried  on  to  less  sangui¬ 
nary  issues.  Its  oppressors,  at  least  till  the  Medici  in  1532  be¬ 
came  its  hereditary  lords,  were  generally  foreigners.  Home-born 
tyrants,  such  as  the  Visconti  and  Eccelini  of  Milan  and  Verona, 
it  produced  not,  or  endured  not  long.  It  would  have  driven  forth 
Sforza,  as  it  drove  forth  Walter  de  Brienne.  It  had  no  Council 
of  Ten,  like  Venice  ;  no  brainless  and  blood-thirsty  rabble,  like 
Naples  and  Rome.  The  feudal  despots  of  the  Contddo  it  put 
under  its  footstool;  the  high-born  brawlers  of  its  streets  and 
squares  it  drilled  and  depressed  into  civic  equality.  And  even 
when  its  lamp  of  freedom  began  to  cast  long  shadows  and  quiver 
in  the  socket,  the  usurpers  in  Florence  were  fain  to  put  on  the 
mask  of  reverence  for  constitutional  forms — to  affect  personal 
moderation,  and  to  extinguish  the  glare  of  sovereignty  under  the 
soft  and  serene  rays  of  philosophy  and  art.  A  people  which  so 
long  withstood  the  example  of  surrounding  servitude,  and  which, 
when  it  yielded,  enforced  dissimulation  on  its  rulers,  bespeaks 
indulgence  for  its  mistakes — even  for  having  mistaken  license  at 
times  for  liberty — and  commands  respect  even  in  its  fall. 

Florentine  history  falls  naturally  into  three  divisions.  The 
first  of  these  extends  from  the  opening  of  the  12th  century  to 
the  era  of  the  elder  Medici — an  era  of  constitutional  life  and 
development,  in  which  the  popular  and  aristocratical  elements 
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contended  with  various  success,  and  exhibited,  in  nearly  equal 
degrees,  the  evils  consequent  upon  an  undue  predominance  of 
either.  The  second  comprises  the  rise  and  establishment  of  Cosmo 
de  Medici  as  the  leading  citizen  of  Florence ;  and  Lorenzo’s  in¬ 
heritance  and  retention  of  what  his  father  had  acquired.  This, 
with  all  who  are  willing  to  accept  a  high  state  of  civilisation  as 
an  equivalent  for  a  turbulent  freedom,  was  the  golden  age  of 
Florentine  liberty.  The  third  period,  beginning  with  the  exalta* 
tion  of  Alessandro  de  Medici  to  the  dukedom,  repeats  the  oft- 
told  tale  of  the  compatibility  of  despotism  with  art,  commerce, 
and  social  refinement — of  its  incompatibility  with  all  ‘  that  makes 
*  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so.’ 

In  every  community  that  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  self- 
government,  the  nation  is  the  source,  the  laws  are  the  exponent, 
and  inward  energy  and  external  activity  the  rewards,  of  legi¬ 
timate  power.  The  people,  the  constitution,  and  the  foreign 
relations  of  Florence,  are  therefore  the  subjects  which  we 
propose  to  examine  at  present,  under  the  guidance  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Napier.  We  cannot,  however,  attempt  to  follow  the 
labyrinth  of  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  politics.  Much  as  they  influ¬ 
enced  the  parties  and  the  fortunes  of  Florence,  they  affected 
equally  those  of  Italy  at  large.  They  were,  in  fact,  portions 
only  of  the  great  contest  between  local  and  central  antagonisms 
— a  contest  with  which  Italy  is  still  rife,  and  which  is  in  nowise 
peculiar  to  her  soil. 

A  hasty  survey  of  Florentine  history,  from  the  12th  to  the 
15th  century,  might  lead  us  to  pronounce  the  Florentine  people 
unworthy,  or  at  least  incapable,  of  freedom ;  and  a  comparison 
of  the  accounts  of  their  annalists  with  the  denunciations  of  their 
greatest  poet,  would  be  a  plausible  foundation  for  our  verdict. 
The  former  break  the  thread  of  their  narrative  to  indulge  in  fre¬ 
quent  lamentations  over  the  democracy  of  the  times;  while  the 
latter  exhausts  the  pains  of  hell,  and  finds  them  insufficient  for 
the  punishment  due  to  his  fellow-citizens,  as  knaves,  ruffians,  and 
traitors.  Factions  from  every  quarter  of  the  political  horizon — 
ungrounded  jealousy  of  the  laws,  of  the  magistrates,  and  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  government — a  childish  impatience  of  re¬ 
straint — an  imbecile  love  of  change — *  fightings  within,  and  fears 
without  ’  —  these,  with  literal  accuracy,  and  apparent  fairness, 
might  be  alleged  as  the  characteristics  of  the  Florentine  race. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Through  the  rents  of  the  clouds, 
and  in  the  lulls  of  the  storms  of  party,  is  seen  a  people  patient, 
plodding,  and  discreet ;  decent  in  morals,  frugal  in  their  lives — a 
mirthful  and  a  social  people  too,  clinging  to  kindred  and  to  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  doing  good  ofiices  readily,  and  slow  to  be  weaned  from 
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old  customs.  Faction  tore  up  the  surface,  and  darkened  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  society :  but  beneath  was  a  deep  'subsoil  of  sterling 
wisdom;  and  there  were  tracts  of  time,  and  doubtless  almost 
classes  in  society,  which  this  turbid  atmosphere  did  not  pollute. 
History  exhibits  the  Ubaldini  and  Buondelmonti,  the  Cerchi  and 
Donati,  in  the  full  stature  of  their  lawless  ferocity ;  but  it  shows  us  , 
also,  though  by  glimpses  only,  the  men  who  were  going  soberly  and 
silently  on  their  pilgrimage,  and  who,  like  aged  Garzo,  Petrarch’s 
great-grandfather,  might  die  perchance  in  the  bed  in  which  they 
were  born.  Yet  it  is  in  the  right  estimate  of  the  mass  that  the 
interpretation  of  a  people’s  character  and  records  is  to  be  sought. 
Had  the  whole  Florentine  race  been  leavened  with  the  fury  of 
its  leaders,  a  single  generation  of  crime  and  violence  would  have 
sufficed  to  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  or  at  least  to 
bow  them  beneath  the  yoke  of  such  feudal  lords  as  the  Roman 
Colonne  and  Ursini.  That  they  escaped  this  fate,  was  owing  less 
to  their  institutions,  or  to  any  outward  circumstances,  than  to 
the  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  which  they  had  contracted 
from  commerce,  and  the  general  character  and  temper  of  their 
private  life. 

Dante,  in  his  Convito,  addresses  Florence  as  *  the  fairest  and 
‘  most  renowned  of  the  daughters  of  Rome.*  Of  the  numerous 
progeny  of  the  imperial  commonwealth,  she  bore,  perhaps,  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  her  parent.  Rut  it  was  more  a  generic  like¬ 
ness  in  the  Florentine  people  itself,  than  likeness  of  circumstances. 
The  resemblance  is  obvious,  the  points  of  difference  may  be  thus 
stated.  The  strength  of  Rome  rested  upon  agriculture  and  war  ; 
the  prosperity  of  Florence  upon  adroit  negotiation  and  active 
trade.  The  contest  between  the  orders  at  Rome  was  reconciled 
by  intermarriage  and  partition  of  the  magistracies  ;  at  Florence, 
by  the  suppression  of  an  integral  member  of  the  commonwealth. 
At  Rome  eommerce  was  interdicted  to  the  plebeians ;  at  Florence 
a  noble  must  become  a  plebeian,  and  be  registered  in  some  art 
or  guild,  before  he  could  vote  as  a  citizen,  or  act  as  a  magistrate. 
Of  the  liberal  arts,  eloquence  alone  really  flourished  at  Rome. 
At  Florence,  of  the  means  by  which  states  win  and  retain  inde¬ 
pendence,  war  alone  was  entrusted  to  aliens  and  mercenaries. 
In  the  purer  and  happier  ages  of  the  elder  republic,  laws  were 
cautiously  enacted,  and  as  cautiously  repealed.  The  modern  re¬ 
public  laboured  under  a  quotidian  fever  of  legislation,  so  that 
her  great  poet  likened  her  to  a  sick  man  who  seeks  for  rest  by 
change  of  posture  on  his  couch.  Rome  adopted  the  inventions 
and  the  arts  which  accompany  civilisation,  and  lend  decency  and 
dignity  to  life :  Florence  produced  inventors  and  artisans,  the 
*  cunning  workman,’  Cellini ;  and  the  *  watcher  of  the  skies/ 
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Galileo.  The  municipality  of  Rome  sank  under  the  burden  of 
her  empire  :  the  municipality  of  Florence  was  exhausted  by  the 
internal  heat  of  factions.  The  contrast  between  the  parent  and 
the  offspring  might  be  carried  further,  but  we  must  now  trace 
the  rise  and  development  of  the  Florentine  people. 

No  portion  of  Captain  Napier's  volumes  has  given  us  more 
pleasure  than  the  miscellaneous  chapters,  in  which  he  surveys 
the  industrial  life,  the  domestic  habits,  the  commercial  system, 
and  the  arts  and  literature,  of  the  Florentines.  They  are  not  t)nly 
the  most  instructive,  but  the  most  interesting  sections  of  his  work 
— welcome  resting-places  amid  the  hubbub  of  factions,  and  the 
labyrinths  of  intrigue  and  war.  These  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  only.  They 
are  discontinued  from  the  time  when  the  principality  of  Florence 
and  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  became  little  better  than  mere 
provinces.  Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  drawing  largely  from 
these,  and  we  may  refer  to  them  as  very  favourable  specimens  of 
our  author’s  research  and  manner. 

Florence  shared  in  the  general  misery  attendant  on  the  dis> 
memberment  of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  Transalpine  invaders 
found  her  inhabitants,  in  common  with  the  other  provincials,  sunk 
in  effeminacy  and  corruption.  The  long  agony  and  discipline  of 
five  centuries  were  needed  to  restore  them  to  the  condition, 
moral  and  physical,  of  a  free  people.  The  Visigoths,  the  Huns, 
the  Vandals,  and  the  Heruli,  swept  in  successive  floods  through 
the  valley  of  the  Arno.  It  is  doubtful  on  what  terms  Florence 
opened  her  gates  to  the  humane  Totila.  It  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  her  walls  were  levelled,  and  her  population  scattered 
by  the  Lombards.  Her  condition  under  Charlemagne  is  obscure. 
She  passed  almost  without  record  through  the  dark  and  disas¬ 
trous  rule  of  the  Carlovingians.  Her  recovery  from  misery  and 
degradation  probably  dates,  with  that  of  Northern  Italy  generally, 
from  the  accession  of  Otho  the  Great,  the  second  emperor  of  the 
house  of  Saxony.  The  germs  of  a  better  state  of  society  must, 
indeed,  have  been  all  already  there,  and  nothing  wanted  but 
sufficient  authority  and  order  to  protect  their  growth. 

The  improved  condition  of  the  Italian  race,  when  Otho  visited 
the  Peninsula,  is  thus  stated  by  Captain  Napier;  and  his  re¬ 
marks  apply  indifferently  to  the  Tuscan  and  Lombard  cities: — 

<  Otho  found  a  fierce  and  independent  nobility,  that  would  sufier  no 
foreign  competitor  in  civil  and  military  employments;  a  race  of  gentle¬ 
men  (?  sic)  inferior  in  power  as  in  rank,  but  equally  determined;  chiefs 
who  ruled  their  own  dominions  with  absolute  authority,  and  were  coor 
tinually  exercised  in  arms.  He  found  those  that  sternly  demanded  a 
voice  in  the  national  assemblies,  men  resolved  to  interfere  in  the  fornutr 
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tion  of  those  laws  which  they  were  required  to  obey,  and  who  refused  all 
taxation  but  what  they  themselves  imposed.  In  the  inferior  citizens  he 
found  similar  energy,  congenial  spirit,  and  a  strong  determination  to  be 
free,  with  an  union  of  heart  and  hand  that  hnally  accomplished  it.’ 

Olho  found  the  cities  in  general  governed  by  Counts,  who 
were  often  prelates,  and,  from  their  Italian  birth,  ill-affected  to 
the  empire.  To  their  disaffection  he  opposed  the  spirit  of  civic 
liberty ;  atid  urged  the  citizens  to  assert  their  privileges,  and 
secure  them  by  combination.  The  habit  of  acting  in  concert 
within  the  walls  gave  the  citizens  advantages,  which  the  Counts 
in  their  separate  fortresses,  and  with  their  personal  jealousies,  did 
not  possess.  The  necessity  of  self-defence  converted  the  burgh¬ 
ers  into  a  trained  militia,  while  their  opponents  had  no  regular 
troops.  Causes  of  provocation  were  not  wanting.  The  Buon- 
delmonti  of  Monte  Buono,  a  family  famous  and  fatal  in  Floren¬ 
tine  annals,  were  lords  of  a  small  castle  about  five  miles  from 
Florence,  which,  commanding  the  Siena  road,  enabled  them  to 
levy  tolls  on  all  merchandise  in  its  passage.  The  Florentines 
abolished  the  toll  by  destroying  the  castle ;  and  prevented  its 
being  restored,  by  compelling  the  Buondelmonti  to  dwell  within 
the  city.  The  Counts  derived  their  principal  revenues  from 
penal  fines.  In  a  society  so  loosely  constructed,  a  branch  of 
revenue  of  this  nature  was  certain  to  be  fertile  in  abuses;  and 
the  abuses  were  equally  certain  of  engendering  the  resentments 
and  resistances,  which  of  all  others  are  found  most  directly  to  lead 
to  liberty.  As  the  Counts  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  op¬ 
pression,  the  cities  extended  their  claims;  until,  under  consuls 
and  senates  elected  by  themselves,  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
municipalities,  which  at  no  distant  day  trampled  on  the  pride  and 
privileges  of  the  nobles.  Sic  forth  Etruria  crevit.  Such,  or 
nearly  such,  were  the  first  steps  towards  emancipating  the  Com¬ 
mons  in  almost  every  kingdom  in  Europe. 

The  history  of  Florence,  however,  as  an  independent  commu¬ 
nity,  begins  properly  with  the  year  1100,  when  the  authority  of 
the  Countess  Matilda,  within  its  walls,  expired.  During  nearly 
all  the  11th  century,  indeed,  Florence  had  been  gradually  detach¬ 
ing  herself  from  the  Duchy  or  Marquisate  of  Tuscany.  But 
until  the  first  year  of  the  12th  century,  no  act  of  authority  in  her 
own  name  is  extant  The  deed  which  authenticates  Florentine 
liberty  bears  date  the  following  year.  It  was  a  contract  with 
the  town  and  castle  of  Pogna,  in  the  Val  d’Elsa.  The  consuls 
of  Florence,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  undertake  to  defend 
the  people  of  Pogna  against  all  enemies,  the  Emperor  or  his 
Nuncios  excepted — no  mention  being  made  of  Matilda  or  any 
other  superior. 
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The  Florentine  people  were  long  distinguished  by  frugality 
and  simplicity  of  manners.  A  similar  feeling  to  that  which  re¬ 
stricted  the  silver  plate  of  a  Roman  senator,  and  the  dress  of  a 
Roman  matron,  prevailed  in  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
republic.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1467,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  and  at  the  marriage  of  Niccolo  Martelli,  a 
scanty  service  of  plate  sufficed  for  the  public  banquet  and  for  the 
wedding  dinner.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  according  to 
the  concurring  testimonies  of  Villani  and  Malespini,  the  Floren¬ 
tines  lived  on  the  simplest  food,  and  wore  plain  leather  garments, 
without  fur  or  lining.  Even  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  matrons 
contented  themselves  with  a  close  gown  of  scarlet  serge  or  cam¬ 
let,  a  leathern  waist-belt,  a  hooded  cloak  lined  with  miniver,  and 
unembroidered  buskins.  The  garb  of  the  poor  differed  little  in 
quality  from  that  of  the  rich :  and,  in  ordinary  seasons  at  least, 
their  diet  was  but  little  plainer  or  less  plentiful.  A  hundred 
lire  was  the  common  dowry  of  a  girl :  two  or  three  hundred  lire 
constituted  an  heiress.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  14th 
century,  that  a  regular  cook  was  kept  at  the  public  palace  ;  and 
the  priors  excused  the  innovation,  by  pleading  the  frequent  ne¬ 
cessity  of  entertaining  illustrious  foreigners.  Boiled  partridges, 
tripe,  and  ^  plate  of  sardines,  were  thought  good  enough  for  a 
corporation  dinner !  Sweetmeats  were  the  chief  culinary  luxury  ; 
with  these  they  concluded  the  repast,  and  entertained  morning 
visitors. 

This  simplicity  of  living  was  encouraged  and  prolonged  by  the 
custom  of  different  generations  of  the  same  family  occupying  the 
same  dwelling.  On  a  son’s  marriage,  a  chamber  and  small  kit¬ 
chen  in  the  ‘Torre  were  assigned  him;  and  a  second  chamber 
when  he  required  a  nursery.  When  the  family  outgrew  the 
house,  one  of  its  occupants  either  enlarged  the  Torre,  or  sold  his 
share,  and  settled  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Whole  streets 
were  often  filled  with  the  same  race,  and  bore,  as  they  still  bear, 
the  family  name.  Such  an  arrangement  had  its  inconveniences 
as  well  as  its  recommendations.  It  cemented  family  ties,  and  it 
promoted  domestic  virtues  :  but  it  nurtured  and  transmitted  fierce 
prejudices,  and  gave  concert  and  discipline  to  the  ranks  of  faction. 
At  the  well-known  cry  of  ‘  Palle^  Palle!  ’  the  street  of  the  Medici 
poured  forth  a  compact  clan :  t  he  Sestos  or  districts  of  the 
Guelphs  mustered  rapidly  at  sight  of  the  red  or  white  lily. 

The  lordship  of  Loggia  e  Torrey  of  portico  and  tower,  was  a 
fertile  source  of  litigation  at  Florence.  The  shares  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Consorteria,  or  family  in  the  common  home,  were  defined 
by  legal  forms,  and  confirmed  by  solemn  treaties.  One  or  two 
of  its  elders  or  most  distinguished  members  were  chosen  by  each 
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Con$or/«na,  as  theguardians  and  representatives  of  its  corporate  and 
individual  rights.  Their  authority  was  patriarchal,  and  seldom 
questioned.  In  the  Loggia  were  held  all  family-meetings  of 
business  or  pleasure.  To  the  Loggia  belonged  the  privileges  of 
sanctuary.  In  it  marriages  were  contracted,  visits  paid  and  re¬ 
turned  ;  chess,  draughts,  and  dice  publicly  played  under  its  shade. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  Adimari  that  no  mCsalliance  was  ever 
made  in  their  portico.  In  that  of  the  Uberti,  none  might  be 
arrested  for  debt,  or  seized  by  the  police.* 

From  the  narrowness  of  their  dwellings,  the  Florentines  lived 
much  in  the  open  air.  In  front  of  their  Loggia  many  families 
had  an  open  space,  where  they  exercised  their  horses,  and  prac¬ 
tised  gymnastics.  In  summer  evenings,  the  marble  steps  and 
piazzas  of  the  cathedral  were  the  favourite  resort  of  all  ranks  and 
ages.  The  guests,  previously  to  their  summons  to  the  dining- 
chamber,  gathered  in  the  public  street  before  the  house-door. 
Thus,  in  all  its  phases,  political,  commercial,  and  personal,  the 
life  of  a  Florentine  was  passed  almost  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  His  notions  of  comfort  would  not  have  squared  with 
ours.  To  ‘  retired  leisure  ’  he  was  pretty  nearly  a  stranger. 

Luxury  is  comparative.  The  excess  of  one  age  is  frugality 
in  another.  And  thus  it  fared  in  Florence.  We  have  been  de¬ 
scribing  a  parsimonious  period,  worthy  of  Cincinnatus.  Its  sump¬ 
tuary  laws  were  rigorous  and  minute.  Nowhere  was  the  pulpit 
more  zealous,  or  satire  more  vehement,  in  its  denunciations  of 
frivolity  and  profusion.  The  severity  of  its  bankrupt-laws,  the 
frugality  observed  by  all  officials,  and  in  all  departments  of  go¬ 
vernment,  the  competency  obtained  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
the  wealth  accumulated  by  many  of  its  citizens — all  concur  to 
make  it  probable,  that,  for  a  time,  extravagance  continued  to  be 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Sooner  or  later,  prosperity 
introduces  an  inevitable  change.  And  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  change  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  Walter  de  Biienne’s  sojourn  in  Florence  in  1343, 
brought  in  French  fashions.  The  men  wore  long  beards,  to  look 
valiant ;  and,  like  Malvolio,  tortured  themselves  with  cross-gar¬ 
tering.  The  women,  whom  Dante  reproaches  for  the  scantiness 
of  their  apparel,  now  went  muffled  up  to  the  throat,  and  wore 
enormous  wrappers  on  their  heads.  ‘  Monna  Diana,’  says  Velluti, 


•  The  ‘  Nobili  di  Torre,’  and  the  ‘  Nobili  di  Loggia,’  were  distinct - 
<  There  is  the  house — that  house  of  the  Donati, 

Towerless,  and  left  long  since,  but  to  the  last 
Braving  assault.’  —Rogers’  Italy. 
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in  his  Cronica,  *  passing  by  the  Rossi  palace,  opposite  the  church 
‘  of  Santa  Felicita,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  the  falling  of  a  large 
‘  stone.  But  so  far  was  she  from  being  injured,  that  she  fancied 
‘  some  gravel  had  clattered  about  her  ears.’  The  novelist  Sac- 
chetti  cannot  contain  his  wrath  at  the  scandal  of  the  ladies’  huge 
sleeves.  ‘  Sleeves  !  ’  he  says,  ‘  they  should  rather  be  called  sack^s. 

*  Can  any  of  them  reach  a  glass  or  take  a  morsel  from  the  table 
‘  without  dirtying  herself  or  the  cloth  by  the  things  she  knocks 
‘  down  ?  Was  there  ever  so  useless  and  pernicious  a  fashion  ?  ’ 
Stringent  laws  were  made  from  time  to  time  against  the  super¬ 
fluous  ornaments  of  both  sexes.  But  the  object  of  the  cen¬ 
sors  w'as  not  so  much  to  guard  the  morals  of  the  community 
against  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world,  as  for  the  relief  of 
fathers,  lovers,  and  husbands,  who  would  have  to  pay  for  them. 
For  while  coronets  and  garlands  of  gold  and  silver,  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  and  silver-gilt  buttons,  were  interdicted,  imitations 
of  them  were  allowed  in  painted  paper  ! 

An  anecdote  from  the  times  of  the  Medici  will  perhaps  illus¬ 
trate  these  opposite  pictures  of  parsimony  and  profusion.  We 
give  it  in  Captain  Napier’s  words. 

‘Madtiulena,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  had  been  betrothed  to 
Cibo,  son  of  Pope  Innocent  Vlll.  A  suite  of  the  first  rank  of  Roman 
nubility  accompanied  tlie  bridegroom  to  Florence,  and  were  magnificently 
lodged  by  Lorenzo  in  a  palace  fitted  up  for  their  reception  ;  while  Cibo 
himself,  as  now  forming  part  of  the  Medici,  was  received  in  the  family 
mansion.  After  a  few  days  of  festivity  and  ceremony,  the  bridegroom, 
on  coming  to  supper  with  his  father-in-law,  found,  instead  of  the  previous 
magnificence,  every  thing  reduced  to  the  usual  parsimonious  simplicity 
of  Florentine  domestic  life.  Although  a  little  startled  at  this,  he  made 
no  remark,  but,  seeing  the  same  frugality  continued,  he  became  uneasy 
and  mortified,  nut  on  his  own  account,  but  lest  bis  company  of  distin¬ 
guished  followers  should  be  similarly  treated,  and  himself  disgraced ;  ac¬ 
customed  as  they  were  to  the  luxurious  refinement  of  Roman  manners, 
and  having  been  invited  to  a  marriage  little  short  of  regal,  w  hich  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  celebrated  wdth  corresponding  magnifirence.  He  therefore 
feared  they  might  return  disgusted,  to  his  own  and  Lorenzo’s  shame,  and 
contemplated  with  some  uneasiness  the  effects  of  future  ridicule  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  Cibo  at  first  avoided  any  inquiry,  but  seeing  them  al¬ 
ways  joyous,  he  one  day  ventured  to  ask,  as  if  by  chance,  how  they  fared, 
and  excusing  his  own  absence  from  their  society  in  consequence  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  answer  was  encouraging ;  and  after  further  questions,  finding 
they  were  treated  more  like  princes  than  private  gentlemen,  he  began  to 
appreciate  Lorenzo’s  simple  grandeur ;  and  in  bis  newly  awakened  ad¬ 
miration  frankly  acknowledged  bis  first  suspicions  and  annoyance,  with 
his  subsequent  satisfaction  and  surprise.  To  this  the  Medici  quietly  re¬ 
plied,  that,  having  received  him  as  his  son,  be  treated  him  as  such  ;  had 
be  done  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  putting  him  on  the  footing  of  a 
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stranger.  But  the  illustrious  foreigners,  who  had  honoured  his  nuptials 
with  their  presence,  were  served  with  all  the  distinction  due  to  distin¬ 
guished  rank,  and  the  dignity  of  I'ranceschetto  and  the  Medici.  Yet 
Lorenzo  at  this  time  governed  Florence  despotically,  and  all  Italy  through 
his  political  influence,  besides  being  considered  as  a  sovereign  prince  by 
every  European  potentate.' 

Gardens  and  architecture  were  a  favourite  luxury  of  the  Flo¬ 
rentines.  Like  the  Dutch,  they  were  great  horticulturists  ;  and 
though  no  tulipomania  is  recorded,  they  were  curious  and  costly 
in  their  orchards.  The  environs  of  Florence,  like  those  of  Car¬ 
thage,  were  studded  with  rural  palaces.  Marble  courts  and  ter¬ 
races,  and  fountains,  and  the  broad  umbrage  of  planes  and  cedars, 
afforded  the  princely  merchants  a  grateful  shelter  from  the  close 
streets,  the  busy  markets,  and  the  public  gaze  of  the  city.  The 
scene  of  the  Decameron,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Medici,  are  con¬ 
secrated  by  imagination  and  philosophy ;  but  many  villas,  even 
older  than  the  time  of  Boccaccio,  still  attest  the  taste  and  affluence 
of  the  Florentine  citizens.  So  numerous,  rich,  and  magnificent 
indeed,  were  their  country-houses,  that  they  indirectly  influenced 
the  policy  of  the  state.  ‘  Many  citizens,’  Captain  Napier  remarks, 
*  had  invested  the  half,  and  even  a  larger  share  of  their  fortunes, 
‘  in  these  fabrics ;  and  were  much  more  ready  to  buy  off  an  in- 
‘  vader  with  the  public  purse,  than  risk  their  destruction.’  Opu¬ 
lence  thus  engendered  timidity ;  and  though  the  plain  of  Florence 
could  not  long  support  an  army,  yet,  in  a  few  days,  among  these 
rural  palaces  alone,  property  might  have  been  destfoyed  worth 
more  than  a  million  of  gold.  The  Florentines  were  not  themselves 
blind  to  this  vulnerable  point ;  and  it  was  a  common  saying,  that 
their  country-houses  were  so  many  hostages  in  an  enemy’s  hands. 

These  may  appear  trifles  in  a  nation’s  history ;  but  they  are 
also  the  minute  traits  which  compose  and  complete  its  portraiture; 
and  they  exhibit  it  to  us  in  a  truer  and  more  natural  light,  than 
that  in  which  it  is  usually  presented  to  us,  distorted  by  faction,  or 
containing  only  the  events  and  persons  who  may  happen  to  be 
grouped  together  by  war  and  politics.  We  must  now  briefly 
notice  the  principal  sources  of  Florentine  wealth. 

The  wealth  of  the  Florentines  was  not  derived  from  their  soil, 
neither  rich  in  quality  nor  large  in  area ;  and  which,  during  the 
incessant  contests  between  the  citizens  and  the  exiles,  was  exposed 
to  fierce  and  frequent  devastations.  It  was  commerce  that  reigned 
supreme  at  Florence  :  being  not  merely  the  source  of  opulence, 
but  the  only  avenue  to  political  power.  Its  nobles  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  shopkeepers,  if  they  would  become  statesmen.  The 
minds  of  the  citizens  were  thus  directed  to  commerce,  without 
perhaps  any  previous  appetite  for  gain ;  and  avarice  as  well  as 
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ambition  was  made  subservient  to  enterprise  and  industry.  Ex¬ 
cept  the  Jews  and  Venetians,  no  people  were  scattered  so  widely 
over  the  world  as  the  Florentines.  They  were  the  brokers,  the 
bankers,  the  warehousemen,  the  pedlars,  the  interpreters,  and 
the  envoys  of  two-thirds  of  the  globe. 

‘  Florence,’  says  Captain  Napier,  ‘  was  replete  with  every  species  of 
industry.  The  trade  of  physician  and  druggist,  which  included  the  sale 
of  all  sorts  of  oriental  spices  and  foreign  productions,  formed  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  That  of  the  furriers  was  still 
more  so;  for  the  most  expensive  furs  continued  to  be  worn  by  the  clergy 
and  Italian  nobility  of  both  sexes,  long  after  the  general  custom  had 
ceased,  so  that  we  have  a  list  of  no  less  than  two-and-twenty  kinds  of 
skins  in  the  usual  course  of  importation.  Many  of  these  probably  came 
from  the  north  of  Asia;  for  Venice  having  succeeded  in  monopolising 
the  trade  and  closing  the  ports  of  Egypt  to  the  Florentines,  the  latter, 
with  incredible  perseverance,  worked  their  way  by  land  from  Tana,  the 
present  Asaph,  by  Astracan,  and  round  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  through 
a  number  of  places  now  very  hard  to  identify,  as  far  as  what  they  called 
“  La  Mastra  Citta,  or  capital  of  China.”  ’ 

The  Florentine,  indeed,  who  neither  enriched  himself  by  tra¬ 
vel,  nor  made  his  fortune  at  home,  was  regarded  by  his  fellow 
citizens  in  much  the  same  light  as  a  man  who  could  not  or  would 
not  fight,  would  have  been  viewed  by  his  neighbours  in  the  Ba¬ 
rons’  wars  of  England.  The  motives  to  enterprise  were  indeed 
manyandgreat.  Respect,and  probably  authority,  at  home;  station, 
and  perhaps  rank,  abroad.  For  to  be  a  Florentine  citizen  was  a 
patent  of  nobility  in  foreign  states.  It  qualified  him  for  any  order 
of  knighthood;  it  opened  to  him  the  councils  and  closets  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  monarchs.  Travel,  too,  was  the  school  of  diplomacy;  and, 
since  there  were  no  permanent  embassies,  Florence  employed  an 
unusual  number  of  able  negotiators.  In  1294,  when  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  twelve  different  states  met  at  Rome  to  congratulate  Boni¬ 
face  VI II.  on  his  election,  they  all  proved  to  be  Florentines.  The 
Pope  exclaimed,  *  Earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  Florentines,  are 
‘  to  be  found  every  where.’  And  nearly  four  centuries  later,  when 
Lord  Clarendon,  then  Sir  Edward  Hyde  and  in  exile,  was  ambas¬ 
sador  extraordinary  at  Madrid,  he  remarks  it  as  a  *  very  notable  ’ 
fact,  that  all  the  foreign  ministers  assembled  at  the  Spanish  capital, 
the  Danish  and  English  envoys  alone  excepted,  were  Italians;  and 
all  the  Italians,  except  the  Venetian  ambassador,  subjects  of  the 
‘  Great-Duke.’  The  reports  of  the  Florentine  envoys  are  second 
to  those  of  the  Venetians  only,  in  number  and  merit.  In  the 
legazioni  of  Machiavelli  we  have  probably  a  fair  sample  of  the 
official  style  and  skill  of  his  countrymen.  At  once  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  concise,  the  public  correspondence  of  the  ‘secretary* 
exhibits  ‘  a  learned  eye  ’  in  the  qualities  of  men  and  the  aspect  of 
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circumstances ;  a  dexterous  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  interests 
he  represented ;  a  temperate  freedom  towards  the  other,  becoming 
at  once  an  adroit  negotiator  and  the  citizen  of  an  enlightened 
republic.  The  ‘  secretary,’  indeed,  was  one  on  whom  the  mantle 
of  Tacitus  had  descended.  But  the  pages  of  Guicciardini  afford 
similar  proofs  of  the  sagacity,  the  gravity,  and  the  influence  of 
Florentine  statesmen. 

The  staple  manufactures  of  Florence  were  cloth  and  silk. 
The  working  of  woollen  cloth  was  introduced  in  1239  by  the 
Umiliati,  originally  Milanese  exiles,  subsequently  a  religious 
corporation.  But  the  Florentines  soon  surpassed  their  instructors ; 
and  became  famous,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  for  the 
fineness  of  their  cloths,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours.  Their 
lands,  however,  could  not  produce  in  any  sufficient  proportion 
the  raw  material  for  the  loom  and  bleaching-ground ;  and  the 
Italian  sheep  do  not  yield  the  finest  wool.  They  imported, 
therefore,  not  only  the  fleeces,  but  the  coarse  cloths  of  Northern 
Europe.  England,  France,  Majorca,  and  Barbary,  supplied  wool 
of  the  second  quality ;  Spain  and  Portugal  that  which  was 
needed  for  the  finest  cloths.  On  their  arrival  at  Florence,  the 
fabrics  of  the  English  and  Flemish  looms  were  subjected  to  the 
processes  of  shearing,  scouring,  and  especially  dyeing ;  they 
then  recrossed  the  Alps,  to  be  sold  at  an  enormous  profit.  A 
brisk  and  profitable  carrying  trade  was  a  necessary  adjunct  of 
this  branch  of  Florentine  industry.  Severe  laws  regulated  the 
clothiers*  company,  and  its  dependent  guild,  the  dyers,  'i'he 
texture  of  the  cloth,  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  dyes,  were 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny.  On  the  detection  of  false  co¬ 
lours,  the  offenders  were  denounced  as  cheats,  and  expelled  from 
the  trade.  With  a  more  questionable  policy,  the  price  was  fixed  ; 
and  all  combinations  to  raise  the  market  were  jealously  watched, 
and  severely  punished.  This  lucrative  trade  was  ultimately 
ruined  by  the  establishment  of  native  factories  in  England, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Flemings  learned,  and  im¬ 
parted  to  the  English  workmen,  the  art  of  refining  the  fabric  and 
mixing  the  dyes.  The  raw  material,  as  well  as  the  inferior 
cloth,  was  withheld ;  and,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Florence  yielded  to  the 
awakened  industry  and  superior  numbers  of  their  Transalpine 
rivals. 

Their  place  was  supplied,  though  imperfectly,  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  preparation  of  silk.  We  have  fewer  details  of  this  trade 
than  of  the  woollen.  The  date  of  its  incorporation  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  was  under  the  direct  patronage  of  government.  During 
the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  raw  material  continued  to 
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be  imported ;  for  the  mulberry  tree,  the  food  of  the  silk-worm, 
is  of  tardy  growth ;  and  the  Florentine  territory  was  pre-occupied 
with  the  more  certain,  though  less  proBtable,  cultivation  of  corn, 
oil,  and  wine.  The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  silk  manufacture 
were  equally  strict  and  minute  with  those  of  the  woollen  trade, 
and  displayed  greater  jealousy  of  foreigners,  especially  of  the 
Lucchese,  their  instructors  in  the  art.  From  a  return  of  the 
Bfleenth  century,  it  appears  that  Florence  produced  annually 
four  hundred  bales  of  raw  silk ;  besides  brocades,  and  similar 
fabrics,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of  gold.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  protection  laws  nearly  extinguished  this  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

But  the  arte  del  cambio^  or  money  trade,  was,  beyond  any 
other,  the  source  of  wealth  at  home,  and  political  importance 
abroad,  to  the  Florentines.  Captain  Napier  says  that  they 
divide  with  the  Jews  the  credit  of  inventing  bills  of  ex¬ 
change.  The  invention,  however,  was  probably  of  much 
earlier  date,  since  there  are  traces  of  it  in  the  caravan  traffic  of 
Carthage  ;  and  at  least  its  rudiments  existed  in  the  paper  money 
of  China.  The  trade  and  frugality  of  the  Florentines  rendered 
them  masters  of  much  disposable  capital.  The  European 
monarchies  were  impoverished  by  war ;  their  restrictive  laws 
and  slovenly  commerce  yielded  scanty  and  slow  supplies ;  and 
the  shrew’d  and  sedulous  Florentines  became  their  bankers — their 
agents,  the  heads  of  their  commissariat,  and  the  masters  of  their 
mints  and  exchequers.  The  extent  and  ramification  of  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  banking  system  were  enormous.  The  house  of  Caroccio 
degli  Alberti  alone  had  regular  banking  establishments  at  Avig¬ 
non,  Brussels,  Bruges,  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Perugia, 
Siena,  and  Barletta.  The  Medici  alone  had  at  one  time  no  less 
than  sixteen  banking-houses  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The 
Turkish  states  contained  fifty-one  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  money- 
trade,  and  most  of  the  commerce  of  France,  were  managed  by 
Florentines.  Finance  and  intrigue  were  often  conducted  by  the 
same  hands ;  and  the  refusal  or  advance  of  a  loan  materially 
affected  the  destinies  of  Europe.  As  farmers  of  her  revenues, 
the  Florentines  were  much  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  the 
church ;  and  pecuniary  interest  may  have  contributed  to  their 
Guelphic  bias,  more  than  appears  on  the  surface  of  history. 

We  must  refer  to  Captain  Napier’s  pages  for  many  interesting 
particulars  of  Florentine  currency,  and  for  a  great  deal  of  useful, 
though  not  well-digested  information,  in  other  departments  of 
trade  and  production.  We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the 
Florentine  laws  against  the  exportation  of  corn  were  wholly 
ineffective ;  and  that  monopolies  were  rare  in  the  days  of  her 
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freedom,  and  multiplied  under  her  hereditary  Grand-Dukes.  We 
must  insert,  however,  the  following  estimate  of  the  population  of 
Florence  at  different  periods : — 

‘  Of  the  population  which  furnished  this  labour,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  ; 
for  while  some  authors  make  it  amount  to  122,000,  from  other  sources 
it  would  seem  to  hare  been  much  less.  Yet,  as  there  were  about  forty 
hospitals  in  the  city,  with  a  rental  of  60,000  florins,  and  between  Florence 
and  its  suburbs  no  less  than  100  large  and  rich  male  and  female  con¬ 
vents,  there  must  have  been  an  extensive  population  to  require  and 
support  them.  The  present  population  of  Florence  is  about  100,000, 
contained  within  the  ancient  precincts.  Additions  have,  no  doubt,  been 
made  to  the  city ;  but,  iu  tliose  days,  the  house  that  contained  four  good 
families  scarcely  serves  at  this  moment  for  one,  so  changed  are  habits  ! 
And  we  are  told  by  Pagnini,  that  the  same  amount  of  labour  which  then 
maintained  twelve  people  in  their  manner  of  living,  would  not  in  his 
day  subsist  a  single  individual.  Hence  he  infers,  that  the  population  of 
Florence,  in  the  flfteenth  century,  was  about  what  it  has  been  commonly 
supposed,  and  that  the  estimate  of  contemporary  authors  is  not  far  wrung. 
There  seem  to  be  two  errors  into  which  modern  writers  liave  run  in 
discussing  this  subject,  and  which  have  made  them  disbelieve  the  state¬ 
ments  of  contemporaries  :  First,  a  want  of  distinction  between  the  taxed 
and  untaxed  inhabitants,  that  is,  between  citizens  and  mere  subjects  and 
populace.  Secondly,  and  the  most  imjmrtant  one,  is  the  counting  of  the 
civic  population  within  the  walls  alone,  independent  of  the  suburbs, 
which  were  large,  densely  inhabited,  and  seem  evidently  to  have  been 
included  in  all  the  contemporary  statements.  Varchi,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  siege,  makes  the  population  amount  to  100,000.  Goro 
Dati  says  that  100  “  moggia"  of  wheat  were  necessary  each  day  for  the 
Florentine  population.  This  would  make  3000  moggia  a-month,  or 
72,000  stia  or  native  bushels,  which,  at  the  Florentine  calculation  of  one 
stia  per  head  a-munth,  would  give  as  many  inhabitants ;  and  this,  added 
to  the  suburban  population,  brings  up  the  whole  mass  of  people  to  a 
great  amount ;  for  the  suburbs,  by  some  writers,  were  reckoned  nearly 
equal  to  the  city  itself.  The  number  of  “  sopportanti,"  or  tax  payers,  that 
is  to  say,  nominal  and  real  citizens,  in  1427,  was  37,225,  as  enumerated 
for  the  imposition  of  the  Catasto,  and  40,238  for  the  same  tax  in  1470. 
These  were  the  real  Florentine  republic ;  the  rest  were  slaves,  pleba, 
subjects  under  legal  protection,  but  with  no  political  rights.’ 

We  cannot  close  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Florentine 
people  in  their  private  and  commercial  relations,  without  repeating 
our  thanks  to  Captain  Napier  for  allowing  so  much  space  in  his 
volumes  to  subjects  so  often  slighted  by  historians.  War  often 
obliterates,  and  intrigue  always  defaces,  the  real  lineaments  of  a 
people.  To  know  them  as  they  were,  we  must  repair  to  the 
port  and  the  market,  to  the  field  and  the  shop,  and,  if  possible, 
to  the  fireside.  The  forum  and  the  camp  reflect  a  portion  only, 
and  not  the  most  distinctive'portion,  of  national  life.  History  is 
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often  a  riddle,  and  a  dull  one,  from  the  fastidious  ambition  of 
those  who  write  it. 

Among  a  people  so  fond  of  legislation,  and  so  fickle  in  their 
treatment  of  laws  and  rulers  as  the  Florentines,  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  the  epoch  of  constitutional  maturity ;  and  the  difficulty,  in 
this  case,  is  much  increased  by  the  destruction  of  almost  all  the 
archives  of  Florence  by  fire,  in  the  years  1118  and  1119.  We 
are  thus  left  without  means  of  comparing  the  earlier  and  perhaps 
more  liberal  institutions  of  an  era  which  Dante  held  up  in  rebuke 
of  his  own,  with  those  of  a  later  time,  when  faction  wns  already 
hastening  the  fall  of  the  republic.  We  shall  not,  however,  per¬ 
haps,  greatly  err  in  assigning  the  year  1282  as  the  date  of  the 
most  salutary  enactments,  as  well  as  of  the  least  partial  adminis¬ 
tration.  And  this  date  has  the  farther  convenience  of  exhibiting 
the  republic,  nearly  as  it  remained  thenceforward  to  its  extinction. 

The  chief  magistrates  of  Florence  were  originally  denomi¬ 
nated  Consuls ;  who  presided  in  its  senate,  and  at  the  meetings  of 
its  larger  deliberative  bodies.  Their  number,  which  at  different 
periods  varied  from  two  to  twelve,  was  finally  determined,  by 
assigning  a  consul  to  each  of  the  greater  arts  or  trades.  They 
were  the  civil,  criminal,  and  foreign  ministers  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  the  deacons  of  their  respective  guilds.  About  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  consuls  were  superseded  by  a 
board  of  twelve  citizens  —  a  change  of  name  rather  than  of 
functions — entitled  Anziani,  or  elders.  The  powers  of  the  An- 
ziani  were  much  curtailed  by  the  appointment  of  a  podestd,  who 
was  always,  and  of  a  capitano  del  pnpolo,  who  was  generally,  a 
foreigner.  The  jealousy  of  the  Florentines  towards  their  own 
citizens  affords  a  singular  contrast  to  their  confidence  in  strangers. 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  the  same  in  all  the  Italian  republics. 
The  office  of  the  capitano,  at  least  originally,  resembled  that  of 
the  Roman  tribune.  But  he  soon  became  a  regular  member  of 
the  executive  ;  and  the  podesta,  who  at  first  was  appointed  an¬ 
nually  as  president  extraordinary  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts, 
became,  from  the  year  1207,  the  ordinary  president  of  the  great 
council,  and  the  principal  war  and  foreign  minister. 

‘  There  is,  however,’  Captain  Napier  remarks,  ‘  much  obscu- 
‘  rity  about  these  early  forms  of  the  Florentine  government. 
‘  They  seem  indeed  to  have  been  a  mere  chain  of  expedients, 

*  forged  link  by  link  from  existing  circumstances,  rather  than 

*  any  regularly  digested  system.’ 

But  in  the  year  1250,  on  the  decease  of  Frederic  II.,  the 
sixth  emperor  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  a  reconstruction  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  government  was  loudly  and  universally  de¬ 
manded.  In  order  to  render  the  new  constitution  formidable 
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abroad,  as  well  as  effective  at  home,  the  military  organisation  of 
the  state  underwent  a  revision.  The  urban  population  capable 
of  bearing  arms  was  divided  into  twenty  companies :  the  people 
of  the  contado  into  ninety-six  pivieri,  or  unions  of  parishes.  A 
certain  number  of  such  unions  was  termed  a  league.  The  city 
itself  was  partitioned  into  six  parts  called  sestos.  Each  sesto  was 
a  military  as  well  as  a  civil  section  ;  had  its  ow’n  separate  powers, 
resources,  and  interests,  yet  was  closely  united  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  compartments.  Every  civic  company  and  each  league 
served  under  its  own  banner  or  gonfalon  :  and  the  gonfaloniere,  or 
standard-bearer,  was  chosen  annually  at  ^Vhitsuntide ;  when  his 
banner  was  delivered  to  him  with  great  pomp,  in  the  Mercato 
Nuovo.  The  arms  of  the  companies  were  as  various  as  their 
ensigns ;  and  when  brought  into  the  field,  the  whole  body  pre¬ 
sented  the  imposing  spectacle  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men, 
animated  by  a  common  feeling,  and  trained  in  a  rude  but  not 
ineffective  discipline. 

The  art  of  war  is  the  result  of  experience,  improved  and 
matured  by  genius  and  science.  An  urban  population,  like  that 
of  Florence,  summoned  hastily  from  the  loom  or  counter,  is  no 
match  for  the  soldier  by  profession.  But  in  the  13th  century, 
the  inequality  was  less  felt.  If  the  weight  of  the  column  could 
withstand  the  assault  of  the  men-at-arms,  a  more  complicated 
system  of  tactics  was  unnecessary.  By  the  employment  of  the 
carroccio — a  ponderous  car  drawn  by  oxen,  and  bearing  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  republic — the  Florentines  obtained  a  point  of  rallying, 
and  an  obvious  centre  of  operations.  The  carroccio  itself  was 
invested  with  every  circumstance  of  distinction  and  dignity. 
Mass  was  said  on  it,  ere  it  quitted  the  city.  It  moved  to  the 
sound  of  martial  music.  It  was  guarded  by  a  picked  band  of 
veteran  warriors.  The  most  distinguished  knight,  in  brilliant 
armour,  and  girt  with  a  golden  belt,  directed  its  movements.  It 
was  driven  by  a  distinguished  citizen,  wdio  was  exempt  from  tax¬ 
ation,  and  served  without  pay.  It  was  often  in  the  hottest  of 
the  fight.  Its  loss  was  inexpiable  disgrace,  and  betokened  utter 
discomfiture. 

At  a  later  period,  when  Florence  entrusted  its  security  to  mer¬ 
cenaries,  this  ancient  union  of  its  sections  was  vainly  desired  by 
its  wisest  statesmen.  Mucchiavelli,  in  his  treatise  delP  Arte  della 
Guerra,  enforced  on  his  countrymen  the*  duty  of  self-defence, 
and  the  policy  of  military  organisation.  His  scheme,  if  adopted, 
would  virtually  have  revived  the  sestos,  with  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  weapons  and  discipline  w’hich  the  art  of  war  had  in  the 
interim  received.  But  the  character  of  the  Florentine  people 
was  equally  changed  with  that  of  the  art  of  war.  Its  civil 
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tumults  had  subsided ;  the  ties  of  its  family  and  sectional  life 
were  relaxed ;  wealth,  and  its  attendant  luxury,  had  infused  a 
gentler  but  feebler  spirit ;  and  although  repeatedly  betrayed, 
and  sometimes  oppressed  by  its  hired  defenders,  it  continued  to 
employ  and  to  trust  them,  as  well  as  to  deplore  their  insolence, 
venality,  and  even  cowardice. 

Such  an  organisation  of  the  people  was  manifestly  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  pretensions  of  the  nobles.  Accordingly,  W'e  find  that, 
in  this  year,  the  towers  which  commanded  the  streets  of  Florence, 
and  sheltered  their  owners  from  the  brands  and  missiles  of  the 
populace,  were  lowered  to  an  average  standard  of  ninety-six 
feet — little  more  than  a  third  of  their  former  height.  Few 
noble  families  possessed  less  than  two  of  these  lofty  fortresses ; 
and  their  massiveness  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the 
materials  produced  by  their  reduction  nearly  sufficed  to  complete 
the  city-walls  beyond  the  Arno.  We  are  not  told  whether  the 
castles  of  the  contado  underwent  similar  reduction.  But  an 
armed  multitude,  which  could  enforce  entire  obedience  to  its  laws, 
w  as  not  likely  to  permit  the  existence  of  these  strongholds  within 
the  precincts  of  its  own  jurisdiction. 

The  revolution  of  1252  was  effected  by  an  assembly  of  trades¬ 
men,  equally  opposed  to  the  Guelph  and  Ghibeline  factions. 
The  reformers  conducted  themselves  with  great  moderation,  and 
carefully  shunned  the  errors  of  their  predecessors.  No  one  was 
molested,  and  nothing  was  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  were 
free  to  act,  and  to  express  their  opinions ;  and,  so  long  as  peace 
W'as  preserved,  no  inquiry  was  made  under  what  banner  or  watch¬ 
word  a  citizen  had  once  enrolled  himself.  Happy  had  it  been, 
if  in  equally  important  reforms  the  people  had  followed  a  similar 
course  !  ‘  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,’  says  Macchiavelli — and 

his  remark  is  nearly  a  transcript  of  an  observation  of  Herodotus 
on  the  enfranchised  demos  of  Athens — ‘  the  extent  of  force  and 
‘  authority  acquired  by  Florence  in  a  very  short  period  after 
‘  this  revolution.  She  rapidly  became  not  only  the  first  city  of 
‘  Tuscany,  but  one  of  the  first  class  in  Italy  itself.’ 

But  the  moderation  of  the  moment  could  not  long  resist  the 
inveterate  habits  of  caprice  and  suspicion  seemingly  innate  in  the 
Florentines.  To  use  an  expressive  phrase  of  Captain  Napier’s, 
‘  they  were  continually  pecking  at  their  institutions,  and  had  not 
‘  patience  to  await  the  result  of  any  one  of  their  reiterated  expe- 
‘  riments.’  The  laws  and  administration  of  Florence  were  in 
fact  constantly  subjected  to  a  political  alchemy.  But  the  pure 
ore  of  an  even  and  impartial  freedom  was  never  discovered  ;  and, 
ere  the  process  was  complete,  the  fires  were  quenched  and  shaken 
out  by  the  strong  hand  of  despotism. 
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From  the  year  1252,  thirty  years  elapsed  without  any  material 
change  in  the  constitution.  The  seven  superior  guilds,  indeed, 
were  more  regularly  organised  :  but  the  interval  was  spent 
in  a  fierce  wrestling-match  between  the  Gbibelines  and  Guelphs. 
The  latter  had  been  recalled  by  the  moderate  party,  un¬ 
willing  to  lose  the  services  or  protract  the  sufferings  of  so 
large  a  section  of  the  commonwealth.  And  when  the  haughty 
manners  of  the  Gbibelines  became  intolerable  to  a  free  commu¬ 
nity,  through  the  aid  of  the  restored  Guelphs  they  were  in  their 
turn  driven  forth  again  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  exile,  and  to 
climb  the  stairs  of  the  stranger.  Thus  the  territory  of  Florence 
was  once  more  desolated  by  her  own  sons,  and  her  revenues  were 
wasted  in  supplying  the  sinews  of  civil  war.  The  authority  of 
the  church  and  of  the  empire  was  called  in  to  adjust  or  quell  her 
factions.  But  her  factions  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  legates, 
and  regarded  neither  the  counsels  nor  the  sword  of  Caesar.  The 
extinction  of  the  Gbibelines  as  a  party,  though  effected  by  vio¬ 
lence  and  confirmed  by  injustice,  and  the  formation  of  the  ‘  party 
Guelph,’  were  perhaps  the  safest  and  most  salutary  policy  which 
the  times  or  the  state  admitted. 

‘  The  republic,’  Captain  Napier  well  remarks,  ‘  was  in  truth  a  goodly 
fabric;  but  ambition  undermined  it.  Those  fiery  spirits  that  scarcely 
shake  the  mass  of  greater  states,  often  burst  through  the  lighter  pres¬ 
sure  of  small  communities,  and  destroy  the  social  edifice.  Large  socie¬ 
ties  are  commonly  less  open  to  personal  influence  :  the  population,  though 
divided,  acts  in  vast  bodies  ;  its  voice,  however  loud,  is  seldom  the  voice 
of  faction,  and  its  leaders  are  borne  on  the  opinion  of  millions.  Neither 
do  such  struggles  materially  affect  the  administration  of  private  justice, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  be  made  a  cause  of  persecution  by  the  winning 
faction ;  for  this  their  antagonists  are  too  strong,  too  numerous,  and 
would  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  thinned  out  hy  banishment  and 
confiscation.  In  petty  communities  the  chiefs  are  chiefs  of  faction,  and 
their  success  the  success  of  a  sect,  in  which  each  individual  follower 
relics  for  safety,  and  stakes  his  life  and  fortune  on  the  cast.  Modern 
states  have  the  press  and  impeachment;  Rome  had  the  tribunitian 
power,  as  an  outlet  for  public  dissatisfaction.  Florence  had  neither. 
No  efficient  means  were  there  provided,  to  punish  a  powerful  offender 
or  obtain  justice  for  a  friendless  man.  A  culprit  in  authority  feared  no 
accusation,  no  sentence,  no  judgment  unsupported  by  physical  force ; 
and  his  means  of  defence  were  precisely  of  the  same  nature.  Faction 
was  necessarily  opposed  to  faction  ;  the  punishment  of  leaders  brought 
misfortune  on  numbers  ;  the  city  was  thinned,  and  the  public  good  im¬ 
paired.  In  Rome  the  single  transgressor  suffered,  and  few  exiles  and 
fewer  deaths  disgraced  that  stormy  commonwealth,  until  its  liberty  fell 
in  the  struggles  between  Sylla  and  Marius.’ 

In  the  year  1282,  under  the  predominance  of  the  Guelph 
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League,  the  earlier  forms  of  government  were  displaced  by  a 
system,  which,  in  its  general  features  at  least,  lasted  till  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  republic  in  1532.  The  seven  greater  arts,  that 
of  the  lawyers  excepted,  and  the  six  quarters  of  the  city,  elected, 
every  two  months,  six  priors.  The  priors,  during  their  term  of 
office,  were  lodged  at  the  public  cost  in  the  public  palace.  They 
had  great  power,  but  no  pay  ;  and  were  ineligible  for  two  years 
after  the  expiration  of  their  term.  The  government  was  thus 
renewed  six  times  a-year ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  these  frequent 
changes  seem  to  have  produced  little  inconvenience.  They  had 
the  direct  advantage  of  accustoming  the  citizens  to  business,  and 
of  furnishing  the  public  assemblies  with  a  constant  supply  of 
members  qualified  to  restrain  and  tranquillise  their  debates.  But 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years  a  further  alteration  was  made.  The 
change  was  perhaps  dictated  by  the  selfishness  of  faction  dreading 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  perhaps  acquiesced  in  readily  by 
the  people  themselves.  Incessant  elections  disturbed  the  in¬ 
dolent,  and  diverted  the  busy  from  more  congenial  or  lucrative 
avocations.  The  choice  of  the  magistrates  was  accordingly  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  electors  in  mass  to  the  college  of  priors  and  their 
immediate  assistants ;  and  the  Florentines  for  a  while  copied  the 
Venetian  practice,  in  permitting  self-chosen  committees — for  to 
this  it  really  amounted — to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  two  months,  the  priors,  assisted  by  a  board 
of  councillors  from  the  greater  arts,  and  by  certain  persons  nomi¬ 
nated  (arroti)  by  themselves,  elected  by  ballot  their  successors. 
The  balloting  was  a  tedious  process,  and  its  perverse  and  inge¬ 
nious  refinements  were  multiplied  continually,  without  satisfying 
or  exhausting  the  jealousy  of  the  electors.  At  the  same  time,  the 
nobles  were  compelled  to  give  bail  for  their  general  conduct,  and 
for  the  cessation  of  their  private  wars.  A  civic  guard  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  enforced  the  laws  and  watched  over  the  public  peace  ; 
and  the  idle  and  indigent,  who  had  no  ostensible  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  were  expelled  the  city. 

But  the  Guelph  nobility  were  not  less  arrogant  than  the 
banished  Ghibelines ;  and  equally  reckless  of  the  property,  the 
honour,  and  the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens.  They  defied  the  law, 
and  insulted  its  ministers.  Wounds  and  death  were  common 
incidents  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  -the  open  streets.  Even  their 
recreations  were  too  often  outrages  on  public  peace  and  private 
safety.  In  1293,  therefore,  Giano  della  Bella,  whom  bis  friend 
Dino  Campagni  describes  as  ‘  a  wise,  valiant,  and  good  citizen,’ 
brought  forward,  though  himself  a  patrician,  a  series  of  enact¬ 
ments  subversive  of  the  grandi,  as  the  ancient  nobles  of  Florence 
were  then  derisively  termed.  '1  hese  were  the  famous  ordinances 
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of  justice,  which  the  Florentines  long  regarded  as  the  charter  of 
democracy.  Their  eflBciency  appeared  from  the  efforts  made  by 
the  nobles  for  half  a  century  after,  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of 
them.  They  had  not  been  unprovoked ;  but  they  were  certainly 
unjust,  since  they  visited  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children, 
and  excluded  for  ever  seventy-three  families  from  the  service,  the 
honours,  and  almost  from  the  protection  of  the  state. 

Giano’s  enactments  decreed  that  none  but  real  merchants  and 
tradesmen  should  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  prior  ;  that  the  inter¬ 
dicted  families  should  never  become  eligible :  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  nobles  must  be  elevated  into  plebeian  houses,  before  they 
could  aspire  to  municipal  honours.  Common  fame,  aecording  to 
Macchiavelli — two  witnesses,  according  to  others — sufficed  to 
convict  a  noble  of  a  crime ;  and  his  relations  were  collectively 
made  answerable  for  the  fine,  if  so  mild  a  sentence  should  have 
sufficed.  The  aristocracy  complained,  that,  ‘  if  a  nobleman’s 

*  horse  happened  to  whisk  its  tail  in  the  face  of  a  citizen,  or  a 

*  man  of  rank  pushed  a  butcher  in  the  crowd,  or  the  son  of  an 

*  Adimari  cuffed  the  son  of  a  worsted  weaver,  it  was  “  Chris- 

*  tianos  ad  Leones.”  ’  Down  went  the  nobleman’s  house  ;  while 
its  owner  was  impoverished  by  mulct  and  bail,  or  perhaps  hur¬ 
ried  off  to  prison. 

The  execution  of  Giano’s  laws  was  entrusted  to  an  armed 
force  of  four  thousand  citizens,  and  to  a  permanent  officer  called 
the  Banneret  of  Justice,  who  was  elected  every  two  months  from 
the  officials  of  the  guilds.  Under  the  city  banner,  a  red  cross 
on  a  white  field,  the  new  Gonfaloniere  marched  forth  to  the 
houses  of  the  refractory  or  merely  suspected  noble,  or  to  his  kins¬ 
men  ;  and,  as  Dino  Campagni  writes  pithily,  *  destroyed  them 

*  according  to  the  laws.’  The  aristocracy  were  in  some  measure 
avenged  by  the  exile  of  Giano,  only  two  years  after  the  promul¬ 
gation  of  his  ordinances.  But  their  satisfaction  was  brief,  their 
degradation  permanent.  A  crowd  of  new  families,  with  increas¬ 
ing  wealth  and  inffuence,  overshadowed  the  ancient  races,  and 
impressed  a  new  character  on  the  city.  Old  names  and  armorial 
bearings  that  excluded  their  owners  from  the  government,  were 
exchanged  for  new  quarterings  and  obscure  appellations.  Pride 
yielded  to  ambition ;  and  while  the  Ghibeline  served  a  foreign 
master,  or  carried  to  a  new  home  his  valour,  his  enterprise,  or  the 
memory  of  his  wrongs,  his  rivals  underwent  an  equal  degradation 
at  home.  ‘  The  toe  of  the  peasant  came  near  the  heel  of  the 
courtier.’ 

The  disorders  whieh  Giano  suppressed  for  a  moment,  broke  out 
again  with  unabated  strength  and  virulence.  In  spite  of  the  or¬ 
dinances  of  justice,  the  nobles  retained  their  wealth,  and  the  real 
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{»ower  or  secret  influence  which  in  all  communities  accompany 
)irth  and  station.  The  laws  were  inexorable  ;  but  the  national 
character  was  at  once  jealous  and  impetuous — and  it  either  un> 
dermined  by  mistrust,  or  violently  assailed,  the  barriers  of  each 
successive  constitution.  The  year  1300  introduced  into  Florence 
the  factions  of  Pistoia,  and  revived  the  virulence  of  the  Imperial 
and  Papal  feuds,  without  reviving  their  distinctive  principles. 
Battles,  conspiracies,  confiscations,  and  banishment,  again  con¬ 
vulsed  the  city ;  and  the  sections  of  the  Guelph  party,  under 
their  respective  heads,  the  Cerchi  and  Donati,  usurped  and 
abused  by  turns  the  executive  government.  Livy  remarks  upon 
the  impressive  and  aflecting  spectacle  of  the  opposing  armies  in 
the  last  war  of  Latium  with  Home.  Maniples,  which,  side  by 
side,  a  few  years  or  even  a  few  months  before,  had  sustained  each 
other  against  the  Samnite  columns,  were  arrayed  under  hostile 
banners.  The  centurions  and  tribunes,  who  had  shared  the 
same  tent,  and  watched  round  the  same  camp-fire,  eyed  one  an¬ 
other  with  fierce  anticipations  or  sullen  disdain  :  and  the  fraternal 
liosts  employed  the  same  tactics,  and  might  give  out  the  same 
watchwords.  The  parties  of  Florence  possessed  similar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  each  other’s  ranks,  and  differed  only  in  the  cognisances 
of  their  shields,  and  the  colour  of  their  banners.  The  voice  of 
the  laws  alone  was  unheeded.  Street  called  to  street,  and  sesto 
caught  up  from  sesto  the  note  of  summons  or  alarm,  when  the 
Cavalcanti  ‘  rode  the  city,’  or  the  Buondelmonti  set  up  hasty 
barricades  against  their  raid.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  party  of 
the  high  aristocracy  was  perceptibly  weakened.  Upon  them  the 
penalties  of  exile  and  confiscation  fell  most  heavily ;  and  their 
martial  character  exposed  them  more  frequently  to  losses  in  the 
field.  'I'he  popolani,  or  plebeian  aristocracy,  which,  like  the  later 
nobility  of  Home,  founded  its  claim  to  respect  on  the  possession 
of  office,  stept  into  their  vacant  places ;  and  from  their  commer¬ 
cial  pursuits  were  less  inclined  to  hazard  property  and  life. 
Meantime,  the  faction  of  the  black  and  white  Guelphs  convulsed 
Florence  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  did  not  quite  disappear 
until  the  year  1382,  when  the  supremacy  of  the  plebeian  nobles 
was  firmly  established. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  tracing  the  Florentine  consti¬ 
tution  further.  In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  aimed  less  at 
completeness  than  -at  giving  a  brief  view  of  the  laws,  the  parties, 
and  internal  administration  of  Florence  The  insurrection  of  the 
Ciompi  belongs  to  a  different  state  of  things.  The  abuse  of 
*  Admonition’  was  a  revival  of  the  old  policy  of  Guelph  against 
Ghibeline.  The  predominance  of  the  Albizzi  was  a  preparation 
for  the  sway  of  the  Medici;  as  the  sway  of  the  Medici,  in  its 
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turn,  was  the  prelude  to  an  hereditary  despotism,  under  which 
the  welfare  of  the  eornmoiiwealth  fluctuated  with  the  private 
interests  and  personal  character  of  its  chief.  The  various  stages 
in  tlie  decline  and  decay  of  freedom  are  tullyand  fairly  described 
by  Captain  Napier,  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  his  redun¬ 
dant  detail  of  unnecessary  circumstances  so  often  obscures  the 
clearness  and  connexion  of  his  narrative. 

It  may  alTurd  some  help  to  the  understanding  of  Italian  history, if 
we  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  character  of  its  annalists, 
and  the  kind  of  evidence  they  supply.  In  a  country  so  subdivided 
as  the  Italian  peninsula,  the  amount  of  authorities  for  history  is 
naturally  enormous;  but  the  number  of  its  records  is  even  out  of 
proportion  to  its  territorial  divisions.  Not  only  every  state, 
every  city,  and  every  town,  had  chroniclers  of  its  own  ;  but,  at 
least  during  its  era  of  freedom  and  faction,  every  leading  family 
bad  its  domestic  annalist.  Without  an  idea  of  literature,  or  lite¬ 
rary  distinction,  the  head  of  a  household  wrote  down  for  the 
use  of  his  family  the  events  he  had  witnessed,  or  had  him¬ 
self  taken  part  in.  We  have  Montaigne’s  authority  for  say¬ 
ing,  that  this  was  the  case  in  Perigord,  and  in  France  ge¬ 
nerally,  in  his  age ;  and  the  references  in  Daru,  Sismondi, 
and  Ranke,  beside  the  manuscript  memoirs  cited  by  Captain 
Napier,  attest,  if  attestation  were  wanting,  the  prevalence  of 
the  fashion  also  in  Italy,  'i'he  convent  had  its  archives — 
the  merchant  his  journal — and  the  magistrate  his  memoranda. 
The  oldest  remaining  Florentine  annals  are  collections  of  this 
nature.  But,  as  Niebuhr  observes  of  the  earliest  records  of 
Rome,  every  one  will  aim  at  surpassing  his  predecessors,  will  go 
more  into  detail,  take  in  more  objects,  and  aim  at  a  more  com¬ 
plete  narrative.  To  expect  impartiality  in  such  works  would  be  as 
reasonable  as  to  expect  the  graces  of  composition,  or  the  careful 
proportions  of  Thucydides  and  Sallust.  Such  chroniclers  write 
as  they  w’ould  have  voted  in  council,  or  as  they  perhaps  had  fought 
under  the  banners  of  party.  Dino  Campagni  portrays  the 
Ghibelines  or  the  black  Guelphs  in  colours  befitting  a  Catiline 
or  Tiberius.  Villani  speaks  of  the  same  men  and  the  same 
events  with  allowance,  or  even  applause.  The  lion  and  the  man 
have  each  their  respective  pictures;  and  the  historian  who  con¬ 
trasts  them  centuries  afterward,  is  bewildered  by  their  inconsis¬ 
tency.  We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by  the  opposite  charac¬ 
ters  ascribed  to  the  chief  of  the  black  Guelphs,  Corso  Donati. 
Donati  was  the  express  image  and  representative  of  his  own 
times :  *  Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not,  but  to  those 
*  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer.’  He  had  all  the  merits, 
and  most  of  the  defects,  of  the  head  of  a  faction,  and  that  faction 
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Florentine.  Kloquent,  accomplished  in  all  martial  exercises,  he 
was  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  dignity 
of  his  hearing.  His  meanest  client  could  reckon  on  his  aid  and 
sympathy ;  his  personal  and  political  friends  could  rely  on  the 
strength  of  his  attachment,  and  on  the  wisdom,  or  at  least  the 
shrewdness,  of  his  policy.  To  his  foes,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  a  subtle,  ruthless,  and  lawless  opponent — availing  himself 
with  equal  readiness  of  the  sword  or  the  knife,  of  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  or  the  fury  of  the  people.  ‘  He  was,’  says  Villani,  ‘the 
‘  wisest  and  most  worthy  knight  of  his  time.’  ‘  He  was  full,’ 
says  Campagni,  ‘  of  malicious  thoughts,  wicked  and  artful.’  It 
would  be  easy  to  bring  forward  a  swarm  of  similar  contradictions. 
Nor  would  it  be  dithcult  to  find  their  parallel  in  the  records  of 
other  nations,  or  even  in  the  political  writings  of  our  own 
day.  But  the  abundance  of  Italian  chronicles,  the  ferocity 
of  Italian  factions,  and  the  endless  ramiKcations  of  their  feuds — 
feuds  rather  between  persons  than  between  principles — have 
made  it  almost  equally  impossible  for  historians  to  be  impar¬ 
tial,  as  for  their  readers  to  disentangle  the  web  which  they  may 
have  woven. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  era  of  the  Medici,  that  we 
shall  pass  briefly  over  it  on  this  occasion.  Captain  Napier  in¬ 
clines  to  the  views  of  Sismondi,  rather  than  to  those  of  Roscoe, 
as  regards  the  character  of  these  polished  and  politic  usurpers. 
But  be  tempers  the  harsh  judgment  of  the  Genevese  historian, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  refutes  the  panegyric  of  the  English 
biographer.  The  balance  of  good  and  evil  in  their  government 
will  be  most  evenly  struck  by  comparing  Florence,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  V’enice  and  the  Lombard  principalities;  and,  on  the 
other,  Florence  itself,  as  it  was  before  the  establishment  of 
Cosmo’s  power,  with  Florence,  as  it  became  in  the  hands  of  his 
kinsmen  and  successors. 

Liberty  in  all  the  Italian  commonwealths  was  more  a  fierce 
and  feverish  passion,  than  an  enlightened  and  enduring  principle. 
It  inspired  great  deeds :  But  it  was  too  impatient  for  great  results. 
It  acted  like  the  storm,  which  clears  the  atmosphere — not  like 
the  fertilising  rain,  that  nurtures  the  seed  and  swells  the  stalk,  in 
the  succession  of  the  seasons.  The  Lombard  cities  were  the 
scene  of  similar  factions,  and  the  character  of  their  domestic  con¬ 
vulsions  at  first  resembled  those  of  Florence.  But,  although 
they  were  equally  successful  in  snapping  the  imperial  yoke,  they 
had  not  the  same  jealousy  of  native  aggression.  Through  force, 
fraud,  or  free  consent,  Milan  submitted  to  the  Visconti — Mantua 
to  the  Gonzaghi — Modena  and  Ferrara  to  the  house  of  Este — 
and  Verona,  and  the  cities  beyond  the  Adige,  to  Eccelino,  before 
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the  completion  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Their  subsequent 
revolutions  were  changes  of  the  tyrant,  not  of  the  tyranny ;  and 
in  many  of  them,  liberty  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  had  lost  even 
the  recollection  of  self-government,  and  were  bequeathed  as  un¬ 
doubted  heir-looms  to  their  successive  lords.  At  Florence,  on 
the  contrary,  under  every  change — from  the  violence  of  faction 
to  the  control  of  a  foreigner — there  was  always  a  check  put  upon 
the  passions  of  the  few,  by  the  peaceful  interests,  if  not  by  the 
more  steadfast  principles,  of  the  mass.  There  was  long  a  seven- 
thousand  in  their  Israel,  who  on  each  occasion  reasserted  the 
majesty  of  the  laws,  and  the  rights  of  property  and  person.  The 
tongue  and  the  pen  remained  unfettered  ;  ‘  the  assembling  toge- 
*  ther  was  not  forsaken;’  the  sword  was  not  flung  aside  too  soon; 
above  all,  there  was  no  insane  thirst  for  foreign  conquest,  or  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  Until  at  least  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  Florentines  exhibited  a  generous  disdain  of 
one  man’s  will — expelled  their  podestus — and,  with  a  provident 
jealousy  of  caste,  annulled  their  privileges.  '1  he  ostracism  so  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to,  dispersed  the  oligarchy  and  its  adherents ; 
it  cleared  the  turbulent  elements  from  the  surface ;  but  the  guilds 
were  not  to  be  uprooted  by  sweeping  decrees  of  banishment  and 
confiscation. 

On  reviewing  our  biief  abstract  of  Captain  Napier’s  pages, 
we  feel  that  we  have  done  him  scanty  justice,  and  given 
a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
labours.  \Ve  have  left  untouched  the  provinces  of  the  arts  and 
literature;  and  the  personal  character  of  the  great  actors  on  the 
scene.  We  have  been  silent  on  the  Augustan  age  of  the  Medici, 
and  on  the  gloomy  annals  of  the  hereditary  dukedom.  But  we 
have  before  adverted  to  the  bulk  of  the  volumes  before  us,  and 
expressed  our  purpose  of  noticing  only  their  salient  points.  We 
have  therefore  restricted  ourselves  to  the  original  features  of 
the  Florentine  people,  and  to  the  rise  and  development  of  their 
institutions.  In  doing  this,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  what 
was  distinctive  in  their  character  and  in  their  laws.  We  have 
omitted,  accordingly,  what  the  people  and  their  government  had 
in  common  with  their  neighbours — their  necessary  decline,  when 
brought  in  contact  w  ith  the  more  powerful  European  states — and 
their  inevitable  decay,  when  the  spirit  of  their  institutions  be¬ 
came  extinct.  A  fatal  destiny  seemed  at  one  time  to  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  family  of  the  Medici,  as  into  one  of  the  doomed 
houses  of  the  old  mythology;  and  a  general  corruption  and 
treachery  ensued.  For  these  topics  we  can  securely  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself.  Without  a  meagre  brevity,  or  a  per- 
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plexin^  condensation,  we  could  not  have  attempted  to  abridge 
Its  multifarious  details.  There  are,  in  fact,  in  Captain  Napier's 
volumes,  two  distinct  works — a  history  of  Florence  as  a  state, 
connected  by  its  political  importance,  at  first  with  Italy,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  Europe ;  and  the  history  of  the  Florentines  as  a 
people,  exhibiting,  with  an  energy  disproportioned  to  their  nar¬ 
row  limits,  various  industrial  and  economical  phenomena.  We 
have,  therefore,  merely  opened  such  glimpses  of  the  prospect 
as  may,  perhaps,  induce  the  reader  to  survey  it  more  widely  and 
closely  for  himself.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  part  with  our 
author,  without  expressing  both  our  admiration  and  our  regret. 
He  has  a  laudable  ignorance  of  the  art  of  book-making — at  the 
same  time  he  has  lamentably  neglected  the  fair  proportions  and 
just  perspective  which  belong  to  history.  With  the  sterling 
qualities  of  accuracy,  diligence,  and  love  of  his  subject,  be  is 
amply  furnished.  He  is  gifted,  too,  with  no  ordinary  powers  of 
sagacity  and  eloquence.  But  be  has  yet  to  learn  the  art  of 
arrangement,  the  duty  of  retrenchment,  and  the  policy  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  parts  to  the  effect  and  symmetry  of  the  whole. 

We  hud  scarcely  closed  Captain  Napier’s  volumes,  when  our 
attention  was  recalled  to  the  Florentine  people  and  government 
Not  to  the  Florence  of  the  past,  whose  history,  like  the  scroll  of 
the  prophet,  is  ‘  written  within  and  without,’  but  to  Florence  of 
yesterday  and  to-day,  awakening  haply  from  its  long  slumber, 
and  holding  forth  to  the  historian  a  fair  and  unblemished  page. 
The  centrality  of  Rome  absorbed  or  crushed  the  free  communities 
of  ancient  Italy.  The  centralising  tendencies  of  Europe  since 
the  16th  century  have  aided  the  violence,  the  jealousy,  or  the 
supineness  of  the  modern  Italians,  in  subjecting  them  to  the 
influence  or  authority  of  Spain,  France,  and  Austria.  But  with 
the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  Papal  chair,  and  under  the 
equable  and  paternal  sway  of  three  successive  Grand-Dukes  of 
I'uscany,  better  times  seem  dawning  on  the  peninsula.  *  Out  of 
*  the  eater  comes  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  sweetness.* 
The  personal  character  of  absolute  sovereigns  is  indeed  but 
slender  warrant  for  the  permanence  of  a  mild  and  liberal 
government.  An  Amurath  may  succeed  a  Harry.  Yet  so  long 
as  the  wonted  fires  survive  in  the  ashes,  so  long  as  a  people 
cherish  memory  and  hope,  there  is  a  chance  of  the  reign  of  an 
Augustus  or  a  Trajan  becoming  the  cradle  and  the  school  of 
constitutional  freedom.  Pius  IX.  has,  indeed,  not  waited  for 
this  slowly  ripening  harvest.  Every  measure  of  his  government 
has  been  boldly  directed  to  this  noble  end :  While  we  have 
drawn  a  deeper  breath,  as  latterly  each  successive  post  has 
strengthened  the  probability,  that  the  princes  of  both  Turin 
and  Florence  are  now  convinced  that,  if  they  are  ever  to  be 
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independent  sovereigns,  their  people  must  first  be  free.  The 
court  of  Naples  is  accessible,  we  fear,  only  to  other  motives. 
But  even  that  court  may,  perhaps,  have  learned  by  this  time, 
that  there  is  only  one  way  by  which  the  allegiance  of  Sicily  can 
be  preserved  to  it — and  that  is,  by  making  common  cause. 

VVe  have  said  that  the  spirit  of  Florentine  liberty  became 
extinct,  and  Florentine  institutions  hollow  forms  and  mockeries, 
without  meaning  and  without  power.  But  the  spirit  of 
institutions  rises  and  falls  with  the  spirit  of  a  people.  Tuscany 
is  strong  in  her  recollectiotis  and  her  aspirations.  Her  freedom 
was  based  upon  her  municipalities,  and  secured  and  extended  by 
the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  her  sons  in  administering  or  superin¬ 
tending  the  laws  and  machinery  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
night  has  been  long,  but  it  is  yielding  to  the  dawn,  and  the  first 
symptom  of  re-awakening  is  a  cry  for  municipal  reform.  After 
the  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries,  the  Florentines  again  demand 
the  liberty  of  the  communes  ;  the  rights  they  wrung  in  the  13th 
century  from  the  feudal  lords  of  the  Uplands,  the  rights  they 
rescued  in  the  14th  from  the  Guelph  and  Gbibeline  despots  of 
the  markets  and  the  streets.  ‘  The  time  has  come,’  (exclaim 
the  popular  writers  of  a  new  Florentine  journal  now  before  us, 
entitled  V Alba^  or  The  Dau:n)y  ‘  when  municipal  minority 
‘  must  cease.’  •  •  •  «  Centralisation  has  ruined  the  communes, 

‘  without  improving  in  proportion  the  capitals.  Freedom  is  a 

*  prey  that  never  enriches  the  spoiler.  The  communes  are  in 

*  their  death-struggle ;  or  those  which  are  not  so,  owe  their 
‘  prosperity  to  the  geographical  and  physical  privileges  which 
‘  cannot  be  reft  from  them.  Who  can  any  longer  recognise  the 

*  more  eminent  provincial  towns  ?  They  are,  we  say  it  to  our 

*  shame  and  sorrow',  the  ruins  only,  and  the  remnants,  of  an  era 

*  of  glory  and  power.  But  let  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  once 

*  made  them  great  and  formidable,  re-enter  and  re-inform  them, 
‘  and  we  shall  see  them  emerging  from  decay  and  dilapidation, 
‘  and  rising  stronger  and  fairer  from  ruin.’ 

These  are  hopeful  words  :  ‘  The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead  ’  in 
those  who  hearken  to,  or  in  those  who  make  such  an  appeal. 
Neither  is  ‘the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  governance’  wanting  in 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  made.  Truly  does 
the  eloquent  and  patriotic  writer  in  the  Florentine  journal  add, 
that  ‘  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  consistency  of  municipal 
‘  freedom  with  national  union.’  Between  the  barriers  and  the 
goal,  a  long  and  arduous  course  is  set  forth.  There  may  be  at 
times  weariness  and  despondency  within,  there  will  probably  be 
hindrances  without  the  stadium.  But  the  race  was  won  of  yore, 
despite  the  thunders  of  the  church  and  the  legions  of  the  Caesars, 
despite  domestic  treason  and  hireling  levy.  The  blessings  of  a 
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long  peace  have  softened  and  harmonised  the  politics  of  Europe. 
The  bands  of  an  extended  commerce  have  wreathed  themselves 
round  the  sword,  the  light  of  knowledge  has  blinded  and  baffled 
the  spectre  of  despotism.  The  resurrection  of  Italy  appears 
once  more  possible.  In  which  case,  Florence  may  yet  bear  her 
part  in  the  great  European  drama  with  dignity  and  applause ; 
while,  to  have  assisted  in  the  recovery  of  Italian  independence, 
will  not  be  the  least  brilliant  gem  in  the  diadem,  which  grateful 
civilisation  long  ago  awarded  to  the  *  Lily  of  the  Arno.’ 

Charles  IV.,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Italy,  invited  Petrarch 
to  his  court  at  Mantua.  The  poet  was  at  the  time  engaged 
on  his  work  entitled  The  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.  The 
emperor  desired  that  it  might  be  dedicated  to  himself.  The  re> 
quest  may  have  been  a  compliment  to  the  great  laureate,  or  a 
sincere  homage  to  his  genius.  The  compliment  or  homage  was 
converted  into  a  salutary  and  sublime  lesson.  ‘  Thou  wilt  be 

*  worthy  of  such  a  dedication,’  replied  Petrarch,  ‘  when  thou  art 

*  numbered  among' illustrious  men  ;  not  by  the  glare  of  titles,  or 
‘  by  an  empty  diadem,  but  by  great  and  virtuous  deeds  ;  and  by 
‘  so  living,  that  as  the  actions  of  ancient  heroes  are  now  read  and 

*  admired,  so  thine  also  may  be  read  and  admired  by  posterity.’ 

Had  the  Grand-Duke  in  the  present  crisis  of  his  fame  and 
fortune,  sent  for  Azeglio  to  Florence,  he  would  have  received 
from  that  distinguished  patriot,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of 
his  father-in-law  Manzoni,  the  same  enlightened  counsel.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  promptness  with  which 
Azeglio,  in  the  recent  manifesto  of  the  Italian  patriots,  has  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  prudent  and  virtuous  policy,  on  w’hich  the  Grand- 
Duke  has  at  length  entered — thanking  Almighty  God  that  he 
has  sought  for  strength,  not  in  the  power  of  Austria,  but  in  the 
affections  of  his  own  subjects  and  in  the  sympathy  of  all  Italians. 

It  is  perhaps  in  the  power,  w’e  earnestly  pray  that  it  may  be 
the  desire  of  the  second  Leopold — as  it  has  been  from  the  first 
of  the  Ninth  Pius — on  such  conditions  and  for  similar  services, 
so  to  be  admitted  into  the  pantheon  of  patriots  and  sages,  who, 
from  the  days  of  the  ‘good  King  Servius,  the  Commons’  Friend,’ 
inspire  and  illustrate  Italian  annals.  Large  reforms,  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  administrative — the  restoration  of  the  municipalities, 
and  the  honest  adoption  of  a  popular  government,  duly  repre¬ 
senting  the  several  orders  of  the  state — these  are  the  corner 
stones  with  which  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  prince  must 
build.  Let  them  but  build  with  these  ;  and,  their  building  will 
be  a  temple  of  concord  and  prosperity  within — a  fortress  im¬ 
pregnable  from  without — a  monument  that  can  never  perish,  to 
the  glory  of  Italy  and  of  themselves. 
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Art.  VIII. — Degli  nltimi  Casi  di  Romagna:  di  Massimo 
(TAzeglio.  Lugano :  184G. 

2.  The  present  Movement  in  Italy.  By  the  Marquis  Massimo 
D’Azeglio.  London ;  1847. 

^Phere  is  once  more  a  chance  for  Italy;  and  it  comes  from 
an  unexpected  quarter — from  Rome  itself.  On  crossing 
from  the  Roman  territory  into  Tuscany,  every  tourist,  struck 
by  the  contrast,  has  long  exclaimed — ‘  See  the  abominable 
‘  misgovernment  of  the  Patrimony  of  the  Church.’  Political 
philosophers  have  long  quoted  its  condition  as  proof  positive 
and  irresistible,  of  the  effects  of  putting  temporal  power  into  spi¬ 
ritual  hands ;  and  as  being  the  crowning  example  of  Claren¬ 
don’s  celebrated  maxim — that  the  clergy  took  worse  measures  of 
affairs  than  any  other  class  that  could  read  and  write.  Italian 
patriots  have  long  mourned  over  the  unfortunate  geographical 
position  of  the  Papal  States,  stretching  from  sea  to  s^a,  and  thus 
offering  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  any  prospect  of  a  sound 
Italian  nationality.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Alliance  (and  lat¬ 
terly  of  the  Monarch  of  the  Barricades),  that  political  reforms 
must  come  from  above,  and  that  whenever  it  was  otherwise,  foreign 
sovereigns  should  interfere,  for  the  protection  of  their  order — 
appeared  to  shut  the  gates  of  hope  on  Italy,  For,  under  these 
circumstances  (as  in  our  protected  states  in  India),  who  could 
have  anticipated  that  ‘  the  right  divine  to  govern  wrong  ’  would 
be  ever  voluntarily  resigned  by  the  possessor  of  it?  Certainly  not 
the  Italian  people  :  nor  the  historians  of  the  successors  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter — from  Hildebrand  to  Gregory  the  Sixteenth.  Truly  Pius  IX. 
has  taken  kings,  and  Christendom,  and  Austria,  by  surprise. 

It  is  no  slight  evil  to  an  English  diocese,  when  its  Bishop  is  more 
bent  on  aggrandising  a  family  than  on  looking  after  his  clergy  and 
his  poor — on  saving  money  than  on  saving  souls.  What  a  terrible 
thought,  therefore,  that  nepotism  (both  word  and  thing)  should 
have  come  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  to  corrupt  the 
world  by  fatal  examples  of  a  perpetual  breach  of  trust — in  what 
ought  to  have  been  the  purest  of  all  earthly  places  !  and  that 
the  worst  governed  state  in  Europe  should  have  been  that,  which 
was  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Holy  See  !  Yet  there 
is  another  thought  almost  as  painful.  Contrary  to  all  reasonable 
expectation,  and  beyond  our  most  sanguine  hopes.  Providence 
has  at  length  raised  up  a  reforming  Pope ;  for  the  removal  of 
such  fearful  contradictions,  and  for  the  deliverance  of  these  un¬ 
happy  provinces  from  the  misery  and  scandal  of  many  ages. 
Pius  IX.  is  a  ruler,  resolute  as  Luther,  yet  gentler  than  Me- 
lancthon.  His  own  people  fall  on  their  knees,  at  his  amnesties 
and  ordinances,  with  a  deeper  reverence  than  under  his  most 
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solemn  benedictions  before  the  steps  of  St  Peter’s.  The  arms, 
which  were  turned  against  his  predecessors,  in  periodical  insur¬ 
rections  from  1820  to  1845,  are  now  all  united  enthusiastically 
in  his  defence.  Wherever  he  appears,  gratior  it  dies.,  et  soles 
tnelitts  nitent ;  and  the  political  horizon  is  clearing  day  by  day 
from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Ancona.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  virtues  so 
unexampled,  and  of  the  festive  happiness  of  a  whole  people,  what 
at  this  moment  do  we  see  arrayed  against  him? — Austrian 
bayonets  glittering  across  the  Po,  and  the  treacherous  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  wily  spider  of  the  Palais  Royal!  Pius  IX.  might 
have  made  his  people  miserable  with  impunity.  Ilis  predecessors 
had  done  so.  But  let  him  try  to  make  them  happy,  and  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  his  crown — perhaps  of  his  life.  This  is  the  reverence 
of  Homan  Catholic  princes  for  the  head  of  their  Church — this 
his  reward  for  daring  to  introduce  the  virtues  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  principles  of  his  civil  government !  Father  Ventura, 
the  celebrated  Theatine  preacher,  declared,  not  long  ago,  that  his 
Holiness  had  not  a  friend  among  European  Sovereigns — except 
England  and  the  Turk. — Vi  assicuro,  die  il  Papa  non  ha,  fra 
i  Suvrani,  nessuno  amico,  eccetuati  stmpre  pero  I' Inglese  e  il  Turco, 
We  still  hope,  however,  notwithstanding  what  passed  not  long 
ago  at  Cologne,  that  Prussia  might  also  have  been  added. 

It  is  a  wretched  thing  to  have  an  interest  that  any  body  should 
be  made  unhappy  through  the  misconduct  of  another.  Yet  this 
was  long  the  relation  of  Russia  to  Poland.  It  is  now  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Austria  to  Italy.  Russia  prevented  Poland  from  im¬ 
proving  her  constitution,  that  she  mivht  be  so  much  the  more 
easily  dismembered  and  absorbed.  From  her  Lombardo-Vene- 
tian  provinces,  Austria  watches  every  movement  in  the  rest  of 
Italy,  with  the  same  object.  She  has,  unfortunately,  a  direct 
interest,  that  the  several  members  of  the  great  Italian  family 
should  continue  jealous  of  each  other :  that  the  Italian  part 
of  Italy  should  be  more  uneasy  and  worse  governed  *  than 
the  Austrian ;  and  that  there  should  never  arise  an  Italian  na¬ 
tionality  or  an  Italian  nation.  The  instant,  therefore,  that  a 
spark  of  life  appears  in  Italy,  the  hoof  of  the  Croat  is  set  in 
motion  to  tread  it  out.  It  is  true,  after  the  disturbances  of  1830 

*  ‘  Austria  knows  this  well ;  and  knows,  too,  how  to  profit  by  it.  If  the 
subjects  of  the  Papal  government  do  not  seek  to  be  joined  to  Austria 
(as  many  believe  and  say,  and  propagate  the  thought,  colla  infame  so- 
cietii  Ferdinandeii),  we  have  to  thank  the  generous  nature  of  the  Romag- 
nuoli,  an<l  their  national  and  truly  Italian  spirit  (Byron  called  them  "  two- 
legged  leopards’’).  They  prefer  any  evil  before  submission  to  the  common 
enemy.  But  the  Papal  government,  we  must  admit,  has  left  nothing 
uudone,  on  its  side,  to  reduce  them  to  accept  this  hard  alteruative.’ — 
Axeglio,  1845. 
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in  the  Papal  states  had  been  put  down,  that  Austria  went  through 
the  form  of  joining  the  other  four  great  powers  (May  1831)  in  a 
memorandum  to  Gregory  XVI.,  then  newly  elected  Pope,  re¬ 
commending  certain  reforms,  as  essentially  necessary.  This  was, 
however,  a  pure  formality  :  for,  on  Cardinal  Bernetti’s  attempt- 
ing  to  give  effect  in  part  to  the  recommendation,  Austria  inter¬ 
fered.  Her  interests  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
Italy,  that  Azeglio  assumes  it  as  a  fact,  of  which  there  can  be  no 
question  ;  and  he  assumes,  accordingly,  that  no  justice  is  to  be 
expected  from  her. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  France?  That  great  country  can 
have  no  manner  of  interest  in  the  degradation  of  Italy.  Quite 
the  contrary.  But,  if  her  Government  had  frankly  played  into 
the  hands  of  Austria  from  the  first,  its  policy  would  not  have 
been  more  fatal  to  Italy  than  it  actually  has  been  ;  while  it 
would  have  saved  that  unhappy  country  from  no  end  of  hopes 
and  struggles — encouraged  only  to  be  betrayed.  The  French 
occupation  of  Ancona,  as  explained  by  Cassimir  Perrier  to  the 
Chamber  in  1832,  had  two  objects :  in  the  first  instance,  the 
protection  of  the  Papal  states  against  Austria  ;  but,  in  the  next 
place,  the  introduction  of  those  administrative  reforms,  which 
are  a  better  security  to  governments  than  the  repression  of 
periodical  rebellions.  Ancona,  however,  was  afterwards  eva¬ 
cuated  ;  with  no  further  security  for  this  last  object  than  may 
be  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  brilliant  speeches  which  M. 
Guizot  and  M.  Duchatel  (the  present  ministers),  as  well  as  the 
Due  de  Broglie  and  M.  'I'hiers,  made  on  the  occasion.  And 
now  that  the  Pope  himself  has  turned  reformer,  what  mist  is 
again  poisoning  the  policy  of  the  Tuilleries?  Instead  of  co¬ 
operating  to  raise  up  two  noble  nations  in  the  two  peninsulas, 
the  French  people — so  proud  (and  justly)  of  their  nationality — 
are  made  to  look  like  conniving  parties  to  some  secret  compact, 
by  which  France  is  to  give  up  Italy  to  Austria,  on  condition 
that  Spain  is  delivered  over  to  the  matrimonial  designs  of  the 
house  of  Orleans! — a  turn  of  affairs  this,  surely,  in  which  France 
has  no  more  interest  than  glory.  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  for 
any  future  historian  of  ‘  modern  European  civilisation  ’  to  re¬ 
concile  any  conscientious  sympathy  in  its  progress,  with  these 
transactions.  Whoever  wishes  to  study  severe  morality  on  paper, 
will  do  well  to  read  M.  Guizot’s  writings:  whoever  wishes  to 
study  loose  morality,  illustrated  by  examples,  cannot  do  better 
than  track  him  in  his  late  ministerial  career. 

If  ever  a  nation  assumed  a  moral  attitude  which  entitled  it  to 
the  confidence  of  neighbouring  powers,  it  is  the  Moderate  and 
Progressive  party,  now  happily  a  great  majority  throughout 
Italy,  and  represented  by  the  Pope  himself.  The  Moderate 
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party  is  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  the  National  party.  Their 
^reat  rule  of  conduct  has  been,  to  substitute  appeals  to  reason, 
in  the  place  of  appeals  to  force  :  to  urge  forward  the  Govern¬ 
ments,  in  order  that  revolution  may  be  anticipated  by  reform :  and 
to  keep  back  the  people,  in  order  that  no  pretext  may  be  given 
for  Austrian  intervention.  The  first  year  of  the  Pontificate  of 
Pius  IX.,  so  regarded,  would  make  an  annus  mirabilis'\n  any 
history. 

A  few  months  before  the  late  Pope  was  passing  to  his  last 
account,  Azeglio  laid  at  the  old  man’s  feet  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  terrible  effects  of  his  misrule,  and  of  what  was  his  awful 
responsibility.  Gregory  must  have  trembled  even  in  St  Peter's 
chair,  as  he  read  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to 
come. 

*  Either  my  accusations,’  said  Azeglio,  <  are  calumnies — if  so,  prove 
it — Or,  it  is  true,  that  One  who  preaches  justice,  and  sits  in  its  liighest 
charge,  is  himself  committing  injustice.  And  then,  it  is  reasonable  to 
ask  of  him — if  there  are  two  Gospels,  and  two  morals,  or  only  one — if  he  is 
convinced  or  no,  of  that  which  he  is  preaching  and  teaching  to  the  world  ? 
It  is  then  reasonable  to  ask  of  him,  to  deny  one  of  two  things — either 
his  teaching  or  bis  actions :  to  demand  of  him,  if  in  our  age  it  be  lawful, 
or,  among  things  possible,  to  maintain  any  authority  whatever,  upon  the 
fiagrant  and  perpetual  denial  of  its  own  proper  principles  :  if  there  be  a 
man  in  the  world  who  can  have  a  right  to  set  at  defiance  the  reason  of  all 
inankind :  and  if  it  be  not  too  great  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  man¬ 
kind  will  quietly  resign  themselves  to  the  multitude  of  evils  which  must 
ensue  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  tell  him  : — Of  the  risings 
of  Romagna,  of  those  slaughters,  those  exiles,  of  the  tears  of  so  many 
unhappy  persons,  you  will  have  to  render  an  account  to  God — you,  their 
governor,  and  not  your  wretched  subjects,  trodden  un<ler  your  feet.  Their 
blood  will  be  rained  down  upon  your  head  ;  their  sorrows,  their  tears, 
will  be  judge«l  of  by  that  tribunal  before  which  there  come  neither 
crowns,  nor  sceptres,  nor  tiaras — things  which  have  mouldered  in  the 
grave — but  w  here  only  is  presented  the  naked  human  soul,  with  no  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  sword  of  eternal  justice,  but  the  shield  of  its  own  in¬ 
nocence  ;  w  here  your  deeds  will  be  weighed  in  those  incorruptible  scales, 
in  which  the  least  of  injuries  done  to  the  least  of  men,  weighs  heavier 
than  all  the  thrones  and  all  the  sceptres  of  the  universe. 

‘  Either  all  that  you  are  teaching  of  the  justice  of  God,  and  of  bis 
tremendous  judgments  in  another  life,  is  false  ;  And,  then  my  words  are 
folly,  and  you  will  do  ill  to  heed  them  :  Or,  what  you  are  teaching  is 
true,  and  you  are  persuaded  of  it,  and  you  believe  that  God  will  one  day 
require  of  you  a  reason  for  your  w  orks  :  I  gave  you  a  people,  what  have 
you  done  with  them  ?  And  then,  tell  me,  tell  me  by  what  name  your 
actions  must  be  then  described  !  Tell  me,  what  possible  explanation  can 
be  rendered  of  the  course  you  are  pursuing  :  Tell  me  ;  for  of  myself  I 
can  neither  find  one  nor  divine  one.  The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  others, 
may  laugh  me  to  scorn  as  a  declaimcr.  But  though  they  may  do  so,  you 
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dare  nut,  you  can  luit,  witlioiit  making  yourself  and  yuur  words,  a  lie.' — 
{Degli  uJtimi  Casi  di  Romagna,  184 ').) 

Piu8  IX.  was  born  at  Siiii^aglia,  May  1792,  of  the  family  of 
Mastai.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission,  many  years  ago,  to  C  ili. 
From  what  we  have  heard  of  his  musings  with  one  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  as  they  sate  on  deck,  during  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night,  he  can  have  w’anted  no  other  warning  than  his  own 
enlightened  conscience,  now  that  the  awful  responsibility  has 
been  brought  home  to  his  own  person.  Vtdrenio  tjrnudi  cose, 
propheised  his  colleague  on  his  election.  It  may  be  a  cruel 
alternative,  which  Metteriiich,  and  Metteriiich’s  abettors,  set 
before  him.  But  he  must  not  quail.  There  are  those  who  can 
only  ‘  kill  the  body,  and  after  that,  have  no  more  that  they  can 
do.’  Be  not  afraid  of  them  !  While,  upon  all  who  are  wicked 
enough  to  seek  to  swamp  in  blood  the  fruitful  seeds  of  this  great 
political  (and,  sooner  or  later,  religious)  reformation,  we  could 
almost  call  down  the  curse  of  Byron: — ‘  The  Huns  are  on  the 
‘  Po.  The  dogs !  the  wolves !  may  they  perish  like  the  host  of 
‘  Sennacherib  !  Let  it  be  still  a  hope  to  see  their  bones  piled 
''  like  those  of  the  human  dogs  at  Moral  in  Switzerland,  which 
‘  1  have  seen.’ — {Ravenna:  1821.) 

The  boldness  with  which,  in  treating  of  the  last  movement  in 
Romagna,  Azeglio  rebuked  one  Pope,  will  relieve  him  of  all 
suspicion  of  Haltering  another.  For  all  that  Pius  IX.  has  ac¬ 
complished  during  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  we  can  there¬ 
fore  safely  refer  our  readers  to  Azeglio's  recent  appeal  to  Kurope, 
on  the  present  movement  in  Italy.  ‘  That  throne,’  he  declares, 

‘  which  tottered  under  his  feet,  when  he  ascended  it,  is  now  the 
‘  firmest  in  Europe.  The  religious  reg*  neration  in  the  populace 
‘  is  most  remaikable.  We  see  them  iiifiuenced  by  the  great  ex- 
‘  ample  of  virtue  and  self-denial,  presented  to  them  by  the  Pon- 
‘  tiff.  Outbreaks  of  hatnd  are  more  and  more  rare.  The  thought 
‘  of  Pius  IX.  suffices  to  restore  them  to  good  feeling.  Pius  IX., 

‘  who  is  ever  to  be  found  where  there  is  a  question  of  an  evil  to  be 
‘  banished,  and  a  good  to  be  obtained,  represents  the  moral  prin- 
‘  ciple  in  its  most  heavenly  form,  on  the  Pontifical  throne ;  and 
‘  by  his  means  we  look  for  its  entire  restoration.’ 

Whin  we  hear  that  the  Jews  have  started  the  inquiry  (not 
very  unlike  their  question  in  Oliver  Cromwell’s  time)  whether 
the  reforming  Pope  might  not  be  the  Messiah  ? — since  his  own 
Christian  population  have  applied  to  their  new  sovereign  the 
words  of  the  Gospel,  ‘  Fuit  homo  missus  a  Deo,  cui  nomen  erat 
Johannes’ — we  may  pardon  Azeglio  for  welcoming  in  him,  not 
only  the  political  regenerator  of  his  country,  but  ‘  the  real  Apostle 
of  religious  truth.’ 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reports  from  the  Select 

Committee  on  Sites  for  Churches  {Scotland)  ;  together  with  the 

Minutes  of  Evidence.  Session  1847. 

2.  Etudes  sur  V Economic  Politique.  Par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de 

SlSMONDI. 

T>  iGiiTS  of  person,  and  rights  of  property,  are  the  two  great 
chapters  of  jurisprudence.  The  first  of  these  is  pretty  well 
settled — both  what  the  law  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
far  otherwise  with  the  second — especially  in  the  case  of  real 
property  or  land  :  Witness  the  annual  shelf  of  new  decisions, 
which  our  courts  of  justice  continue  adding  to  a  lawyer’s  library, 
and  tbe  embarrassment  and  uncertainty  of  Parliament  in  all  legis¬ 
lative  questions  of  this  nature,  owing  partly  to  the  difficulty,  and 
partly  to  the  danger  attributed  to  such  discussions.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  what  has  passed  both  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  concern¬ 
ing  poor-laws,  game-laws,  tenant  rights,  and  railroads,  has  lowered 
considerably  the  high  prerogative  notions  about  property,  through 
out  every  parish  in  the  empire.  A  traditional  respect  for  landeo 
property,  in  its  driest  and  sternest  form,  is  still  a  striking  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  our  people,  as  a  body.  This  is  a  truth,  notwith¬ 
standing  which,  it  will  not  be  the  less  imprudent  in  our  great 
proprietors  to  defy  too  openly  the  ancient  maxim,  ‘  Summum  jus 
sumnia  injuria' — No  injuries  like  those  which  are  done  under 
colour  of  extreme  rights  !  It  was  unwise  in  Shylock  to  insist 
upon  his  pound  of  flesh. 

Time  and  circumstances  must  be  observed.  The  attempt  to 
turn  |)olitical  franchises  into  vested  rights,  was  one  of  the  provo¬ 
cations  which  led  to  the  Reform  Hill.  The  attempt  to  make 
the  cure  of.  souls  a'  matter  of  freehold  and  private  patronage, 
ended,  in  Scotland,  in  the  Free  ('hurch  secession.  The  one 
or  two  cases,  to  which,  by  way  of  illustration  and  of  warning, 
we  shall  now  confine  ourselves,  relate  chiefly  to  Scotland ; 
but  their  principle  is  universal.  The  first  to  which  we  shall 
allude — the  Highland  clearings — we  hope  may  now  be  pronoun¬ 
ced  historical.  To  the  others,  we  think  it  important  briefly  to 
call  immediate  attention,  before  they  acquire  the  authority  of 
usage,  and  become  intolerable ; — we  mean  the  attempt  made  by 
some  gentlemen  to  clear  the  country  of  a  body  w’hom  they  con¬ 
sidered  obnoxious  seceders,  by  the  refusal  of  sites  for  places  of 
worship  to  the  Free  Church;  and  the  denial  of  rights  of  way 
over  desolate  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  country. 

We  subscribe  most  gladly  to  every  word  that  has  been  said 
on  the  great  prosperity  that  has  flowed  from  the  Highland 
clearings  ;  and  we  admit  that,  in  general,  they  were  executed 
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with  humanity.  A  Highlander  who  had  left  his  country  thirty 
years  ago,  and  made  his  fortune  in  Canada,  would  now  scarcely 
recognise  his  native  glen,  if  it  lies  in  the  midst  of  ‘  an  improved 
district.’  While  the  rest  of  Scotland  has  been  creeping  slowly 
and  steadily  onward,  the  passage  from  penury  to  affluence  has 
here  been  made  in  one  stride.  He  would  find  the  sinewy,  black- 
eyed  children  of  the  Gael,  whom  he  left  reclining,  half-naked, 
in  the  sun,  succeeded  by  stout,  stiff,  industrious  men,  in  broad¬ 
cloth  coats  and  wide-brimmed  hats,  learned  in  the  rotation  of 
crops  and  the  breeding  of  live  stock.  The  old  turf  hovels,  looking 
like  gigantic  fungi  that  had  grown  out  of  the  filth  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  are  replaced  by  neat  stone  houses,  not 
unfrequently  embowered  in  fruit  trees.  Handsome  hotels,  with 
civil  waiters  and  carpeted  saloons,  are  distributed  still  more 
abundantly  than  the  grim,  old,  battered  change-houses,  which 
left  on  the  wayfarer  no  other  impression  than  that  of  a  confused 
association  of  whisky,  smoke,  filth,  uneatable  viands,  and  drun¬ 
ken  brawls.  The  old  hill-road,  strewn  with  boulders,  larger  even 
than  those  over  which  the  Homan  chariots  rumbled  on  their  cele¬ 
brated  itinera,  is  covered  with  pasture  turf;  and  a  metalled  road, 
levelled  by  the  highest  engineering  skill,  supplies  its  place.  At 
the  ancient  ferry,  where  the  boatman  could  never  be  found,  a 
majestic  bridge  spans  the  river.  Old  morasses  are  drained  ;  the 
heather  has  given  place  to  green  grass ;  sheep  are  cropping  the 
herbage,  or  bigh-fed  cattle  stalk  lazily  about;  nay,  the  very  out¬ 
line  of  the  hills  is  scarcely  the  same,  so  much  does  every  thing 
bear  the  impress  of  enlightened  enterprise.  We  need  not  quote 
statistical  facts  to  prove  to  the  reader  the  nature  and  extent  of 
these  wonderful  alterations.  If  he  desire  to  have  a  specific 
detail  of  them,  he  may  find  it  in  that  invaluable  digest  of  all  that 
is  topographically  and  agriculturally  important  in  this  portion 
of  the  empire.  The  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland. 

Of  the  humanity,  and  even  the  self-sacrificing  liberality,  with 
which  the  operation  was  conducted  throughout  that  wide  Earl¬ 
dom  which  has  been  historically  associated  with  the  system — in 
whatever  dust  the  turmoil  of  controversy  may  have  once  clouded 
the  question,  there  can  now  be  no  doubt.  Wherever  else  cruelty 
or  selfishness  may  have  shown  themselves,  the  world  is  now  pos¬ 
sessed  of  full  and  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  Sutherland  clear¬ 
ings  were  conducted  with  as  much  forbearance  as  intelligence. 

Such  is  the  preamble  with  which  we  introduce  the  opinion, 
that  these  Highland  clearings  must  for  ever  stand  a  scandal  to 
the  laws,  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  civilised  country,  left  a  large 
portion  of  the  hereditary  occupants  of  the  soil  with  no  better 
security  for  their  holdings  than  the  unhappy  aborigines  of  North 
America  or  Australia.  It  matters  not  that  the  people  were 
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liberally  dealt  with.  The  most  profuse  liberality  on  the  part  of 
an  individual,  will  never  supply  the  want  of  a  law  of  vested  rights, 
to  some  thousands  of  people.  It  matters  not  that  they  were 
treated  with  personal  humanity  and  forbearance.  How  can 
kindness  and  sympathy  make  compensation  for  the  home  and 
the  fields  which  had  descended  to  the  clansman  from  his  ances¬ 
tors,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  his  own  and  his  children’s  for 
ever  ?  The  cry  of  grief,  and  despair,  and  wrath,  has  now  died 
away  ;  But  the  echo  has  been  taken  up  by  a  more  powerful  voice 
from  abroad  ;  and  history  and  philosophy  are  arraigning  the 
Sutherland  clearings,  and  the  law  and  constitution  which  could 
permit  them  to  take  place,  before  the  civilised  world.  There 
could  not  be  a  more  severe  rebuke  than  the  very  misappre¬ 
hension  regarding  the  character  and  intention  of  our  laws,  on 
which  M.  Sismondi  founds  his  censure  of  the  system  of  clearings. 
In  our  eyes,  whatever  is  wrong  in  them,  may  be  attributed  to  a 
rigid  and  unthinking  application,  to  one  part  of  the  country,  of 
the  laws  which  have  grown  up  in  full  adaptation  to  the  habits 
of  another  far  more  important,  and  perfectly  distinct  class  of  the 
community.  In  his  opinion,  the  evil  arises  from  the  general 
character  of  our  legislation ;  which  he  seems  to  consider  as  di¬ 
rected  inerely  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  He  supposes  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  a  particular  operation  has  this 
tendency,  to  entitle  it  at  once  to  the  sanction  and  protection  of 
the  law  ;  and  that  then  all  the  minor  interests  of  individuals — 
not  only  their  property,  but  their  liberties  and  lives — must  give 
way  before  it.  Accordingly,  having  stated  that  he  does  not  view 
the  conduct  of  individuals,  in  connexion  with  these  transactions, 
as  the  principal  object  of  attention,  he  expresses  himself  on  the 
general  question  with  the  greater  freedom  : — 

‘  C’cst  I’esprit  meme  de  la  legislation  qui  a  aboli  les  anciennes  limi¬ 
tations  de  la  propriete  etablies  par  I’usage ;  e’est  I’application  du  principe 
que  le  proprietaire  est  le  meilleur  juge  de  son  propre  int^ret,  et  de 
celui  de  la  nation  quant  a  sa  propriety ;  e’est  I’application  du  principe 
que  I’agriculture  est  egalement  en  progres,  soit  qu’elle  obtienne  plus 
d'utilite  pour  les  menies  frais,  ou  la  meme  utilit4  pour  de  moindres  frais  ; 
e'est  I’application  du  principe  que  toute  ^conomie  sur  la  niain-d’ceuvre, 
ou,  en  d’autres  termes,  toute  suppression  des  vies  huniaines  qui  con- 
courent  h  une  industrie  est  un  profit,  si  I’industrie  reste  la  meme ;  e’est 
enfin  une  grande  experience  de  I’application  de  la  cbr4matistique  a 
I’agriculture  et  de  ses  rcsultats.  (Vol.  I.  p.  214.) 

And  farther  on,  after  the  reflection — ‘  Cette  expulsion  du 
*  peuple  Gaelique  hors  de  ses  antique  foyers  est  consideree 
‘  comme  legale ;  mais  osera-t-on  dire  qu’elle  soit  juste  ?’ — he 
indulges  in  this  severe  and  startling  analogy : — 

‘  N’y  a-t-il  pas  un  rapport  frappant,  aussi  bien  qu’un  contraste 
Strange,  entre  la  traite  des  Negres,  et  I’expulsion  des  blancs  ?  Et  le 
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crime  de  ceux  qui  transportent  ^  la  Martinique  de  nialheureux  Afri* 
cains  pour  y  labourer  des  champs  Strangers,  ne  doit-il  pas  se  comparer 
a  cclui  des  homines  qui  repousscnt  loin  des  cutes  d’ Europe  de  mal- 
lieureux  Ecussais,  auxquels  ils  ne  periuettent  plus  de  labourer  leurs 
propres  champs?* 

Without  adopting  M.  Sismondi’s  system  of  political  economy 
(which  certainly  is  not  ours),  we  are  shocked  at  thinking  there 
may  be  just  ground  for  his  reproach,  when  he  declares  that  the 
best  ascertained  peasant  rights  throughout  Europe  had  no  better 
foundation  than  these  Celtic  occupancies.  He  proves  that  it  had 
been  the  principle  of  other  laws,  as  they  grew  in  strength,  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  rights  of  the  petty  occupants  of  the  soil ;  and  he  main¬ 
tains,  that  if  Switzerland  had  been  attached  to  Britain,  the  rights 
of  the  peasant  landowners  there  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  some  great  loid.  But,  fortunately  for  the  credit 
of  our  institutions,  many  rights,  great  and  small,  e.xercised  by 
classes  of  the  people,  or  by  individuals,  have  been  preserved  by 
our  law  with  rigid  care,  when  it  happened  that  they  grew  out  of 
the  social  institutions  and  the  habits  of  the  Saxon  population  ; 
among  whom  our  established  institutions  grew  up,  with  w  hoin  our 
legislators  and  lawyers  had  a  sympathy,  and  whose  claims  were  of 
a  character  to  be  fully  comprehended  by  them.  Copyholds,  and 
the  other  customary  tenures  of  England,  had  In  reality  no  better 
origin  than  the  old  hereditary  occupancy  of  the  Highlanders ;  save 
that  the  latter  was  gregarious,  the  right  being  rather  a  general  one 
vested  in  the  clan,  than  an  individual  occupancy.  But,  if  we  look 
into  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1844,  for  inquiring 
into  ‘  the  expediency  of  facilitating  the  inclosure  and  improve- 
‘  ment  of  commons,’  &c.  we  shall  find  customary  rights — some 
of  occupancy,  some  of  title  to  the  produce  of  the  land — exercised 
by  communities  as  well  as  by  individuals,  and  assuming  countless 
varieties  of  form,  but  all  equally  exacting  respect  from  the  laws. 

We  commenced  oiir  remarks  on  this  subject  with  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  hope  that  *the  Highland  dealings’  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  matter  of  history.  'I'here  are  still,  undoubtedly, 
several  dense  little  clusters  of  population  in  the  Highlands,  which 
cannot  remain  in  the  places  where  they  are — following  the  ha¬ 
bits  to  which  they  are  unfortunately  inured — to  the  advantage 
either  of  themselves  or  of  their  landlords.  Regretting,  as  we 
do,  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  the  practice  of  the  law 
of  Scotland  has  permitted  the  Celtic  cottagers  to  he  treated,  it 
is  evident  that  that  law  has  run  far  too  long  a  period  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  course,  and  has  made  for  itself  too  decided  a  channel,  to 
permit  of  its  being  now  advantageously  altered.  It  might,  in 
their  case,  be  now  impracticable  for  a  court  of  law',  or  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament  itself,  to  ascertain  what  ought  to  have 
been  recognised  from  the  beginning,  or  at  any  given  period. 
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as  tlieir  tenant  ri^ht.  But  ag;ain8t  any  repetition  of  those  mul¬ 
titudinous  and  simultaneous  clearings,  which  mure  resembled  the 
removal  of  a  flock  of  sheep  from  their  grazings,  than  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  so  many  contracts  between  landlord  and  tenant,  there  is 
now  the  protection  of  public  opinion,  which  has  generally  con¬ 
demned  the  system  ;  while  the  public  of  the  great  towns,  and 
of  other  parts  of  the  country,  on  whom  the  burden  of  supporting 
a  certain  per  centage  of  pauperism  for  every  extensive  clearing 
is  liable  to  full,  will  be  induced  to  demand  a  stringent  application 
of  the  poor-laws,  and  to  call  upon  the  Highland  proprietors  to 
bear  the  burdens,  corresponding  with  the  advantages,  of  their 
agricultural  improvements. 

To  proceed  to  our  second  instance.  The  circumstances  under 
which  a  few  of  the  great  Scottish  proprietors  endeavoured  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  Free  Church  to  celebrate  religious 
worship  within  their  domains,  rendered  their  conduct  as  oppres¬ 
sive  as  it  was  rash.  AVhile  a  great  portion  of  the  country  has 
felt  rather  the  excitement  of  the  partisan  than  the  mere  interest 
of  the  spectator,  in  the  singular  conflict  of  theological  opinions 
and  trial  of  wits,  which  occupy  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
*  Report  on  the  Refusal  of  Sites,’  we  cannot  help  tiiinking  that 
the  circumstance  of  such  an  inquiry  occupying  Parliament  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  passing  of  an  unusually  large  number 
of  railway  acts,  W’ould  be  calculated  to  give  a  neutral  parly — in¬ 
different  either  to  spiritual  independence  or  to  the  prices  of  scrip, 
but  curious  in  jurisprudential  inquiries — no  flattering  idea  of  the 
principle  or  feeling,  on  which  our  legislature  most  readily  inter¬ 
poses,  to  modily,  or  soften  the  exerci^e  of,  the  rights  of  property. 
On  the  one  side,  he  would  find,  that,  at  the  command  of  com¬ 
mercial  expediency,  and  often  of  local  interests,  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  level  fruitful  land,  which  is  the  agricultural  boast 
of  Britain,  are  unceremoniou>ily  taken  possession  of  by  a  forced 
sale;  on  the  other,  he  would  find  that  the  majority  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  a  district,  as  large  as  many  a  German  principality, 
could  not  purchase,  though  they  went  with  the  money  in  their 
hands,  a  few  square  yards  of  barren  rock,  on  which  they  might 
roar  an  edifice  to  shelter  them  during  the  performance  of  divine 
worship.  Were  the  legislature  to  refuse  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf,  strangers  would  be  apt  to  suspect  that  there  was  more 
truth  in  M.  Sismondi’s  strictures  on  our  legislation  regarding 
p  operty,  than  we  have  been  willing  to  allow.  When  we  run 
the  eye  along  the  topographical  application  of  the  evidence 
of  exclusion,  we  commence  in  the  South  with  Wanlockhead 
and  Canobie,  in  the  centre  of  the  pastoral  hills  of  the  border 
highlands.  We  then  pass  over  the  rich  plains  of  the  Lothians, 
which,  along  with  Renfrew  and  Lanark,  full  of  the  natural 
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and  industrial  wealth  of  the  mine,  the  manufactory,  and  the 
orchard,  have  no  place  in  the  report  of  grievances.  We  over¬ 
leap,  ill  short,  the  whole  of  that  broad  lowland  district,  where 
three-fourths  of  the  wealth  of  Scotland  are  spread  over  a  quarter 
of  its  surface ;  and  it  is  not  till  we  cross  the  Highland  line  that 
we  again  find,  in  the  remote  headlands  and  islands  of  the  west, 
bearing  the  uncouth  names  of  Ardnamurchan,  Acharacle,  Tru- 
misgarry,  and  Uigg,  the  smallest  portion  of  the  most  worthless 
surface  of  the  earth  denied  to  the  people  for  the  purposes  they 
hold  most  sacred.  Where  the  land  is  valuable,  there  are  no 
complaints  of  its  refusal — where  it  is  worthless,  it  is  denied. 
There  must  be  a  philosophy  derivable  from  so  marked  an  in¬ 
consistency  :  And  it  does  show  that  the  same  law  of  property, 
which  is  just  and  advantageous  where  land  is  highly  cultivated, 
and  property  is  varied  and  dispersed,  may  be  tyrannical  and 
oppressive,  where  wide  barren  districts  are  in  the  hands  of  in¬ 
dividual  proprietors.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sites 
contains  substantial  evidence,  that,  in  populous  districts,  the 
ordinary  rules  of  property  are  sufficient  to  save  the  people  from 
intolerance.  The  Free  Church  has  probably  met  with  an  equally 
large  proportion  of  opponents  on  the  plain  and  on  the  mountain, 
in  the  city  and  in  the  wilderness.  Hut,  where  property  is  much 
dispersed,  if  one  man  refuses,  his  neighbour  grants  ;  and  the  very 
knowledge  that  his  refusal  cannot  tend  effectually  to  prevent  the 
obtaining  of  a  site  somewhere,  will  hinder  a  proprietor  from  de¬ 
clining  a  fair  pecuniary  offer. 

It  has  been  maintained,  in  vindication  of  the  refusing  proprie¬ 
tors,  that  they  are  no  more  bound  in  justice  to  afford  local  faci¬ 
lities  for  a  worship  they  disapprove  of,  than  to  give  it  pecuniary 
support,  or  otherwise  to  make  sacrifices  for  its  encouragement. 
Hut  it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  are  not  called  on  to  make 
any  substantial  sacrifices.  The  demand  made  on  them  has  been  to 
part  with  their  property  at  its  full,  or  generally  much  more  than 
its  full  value  ;  and  the  sole  sacrifice  they  have  been  called  on  to 
make,  amounts  to  the  hardship  of  tolerating  a  church  they  do  not 
like.  In  an  argument  on  the  subject,  by  one  of  the  proprietors, 
a  Professor,  too,  in  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  we  have  the 
nature  of  this  sacrifice  set  forth  in  a  manner  that  forcibly  reminds 
one  of  George  the  Third’s  reference  to  his  coronation  oath,  as  a 
bulwark  against  Catholic  emancipation.  In  answer  to  the  appli¬ 
cants  for  a  site,  he  says : —  - 

‘  The  communion  to  which  they  have  attached  themselves  is  hostile 
to  the  Established  church — indeed,  avowedly  seeks  its  overthrow.  To 
that  church,  I,  as  an  individual,  warmly  adhere  ;  whilst,  by  my  known 
engagement  as  a  professor  in  this  university,  I  am  also  solemnly  bound 
to  do  nothing,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  its  prejudice.  Can  I  then,  in 
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the  face  of  this  two-fold  obligation,  be  expected  to  make  a  perpetual 
grant  of  land  fur  purposes  of  annoyance  and  hostility  to  it?’  (Q.  4315.) 

Of  course,  every  church  and  sect  may  be  considered,  in  one 
sense,  as  hostile  to  every  other ;  for  there  is  none — at  least  we 
know  of  none  within  the  bounds  of  Christianity — that  will  not 
admit  proselytes  into  its  bosom,  and  endeavour  to  aggrandise  it¬ 
self.  'I'he  professor’s  feelings  towards  a  church  hostile  to  his 
own,  are  quite  natural ;  but  it  is  questionable  how  far  that  law  is 
a  sound  one,  which  gives  him  the  power  of  virtually  suppressing 
the  church  which  he  dislikes,  by  refusing  it  a  place  whereon  to 
stand. 

Let  us  suppose  a  government  arrogating  to  itself  the  power 
which  our  law  of  property  thus  bestows  on  the  land-owner. 
There  are  many  of  the  mediatised  states  of  Germany,  not  so 
large  as  the  Highland  estates  on  which  sites  are  refused.  If  a 
great  kingdom  like  Prussia,  attaching  such  a  state  to  itself,  should 
employ  the  authority  and  pow’er  of  its  strong  government  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  newly  attached  state  from 
building  churches,  would  there  not  be  an  outcry  against  this 
tyranny,  that  would  resound  throughout  Europe  ?  It  would,  if 
we  mistake  not,  be  considered  an  outrage  upon  the  tolerant  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  less  atrocious  than  were  in 
their  own  days,  those  laws  of  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  or  Louis 
XIV.  of  France — which,  by  going  a  step  farther,  refused  a  place 
to  the  worshippers,  as  well  as  to  the  worship.  If  we  suppose 
such  a  prohibition  enforced,  not  through  the  authority  of  a  foreign 
government  exercising  the  power  of  the  conqueror  over  the  con¬ 
quered,  but  by  the  domestic  government  of  some  small  state  com¬ 
manding  no  external  aid,  we  suppose  what  seems  to  be  impossible. 
The  coercion  by  any  government  of  a  majority  of  its  people  in 
their  religious  belief,  could  only  be  effected  by  a  domination  more 
absolute  than  that  of  the  Moor  over  the  African,  the  Tartar  over 
the  Chinese,  or  the  Mussulman  over  the  Hindu.  Even  despotic 
governments  act  through  the  majority — 'I'hey  may  suppress,  or 
insult,  the  faith  of  a  small  number ;  they  cannot  do  so  by  the  people 
at  large.  If  Lord  Macdonald  still  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  his 
ancestors — if  he  w’ere  Monarch  of  Skye,  with  only  all  the  power 
which  a  monarch  can  possess  for  the  internal  organisation  of  his 
state,  instead  of  a  proprietor,  having  the  whole  power  of  the  British 
empire  at  his  command  to  make  good  his  fight,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  prevent  his  people  from  building  places  of  worship. 
If  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  had  possessed  the  same  isolated  regal 
authority  on  his  pastoral  estates,  we  should  not  have  had  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  toleration  marked  by  the  official  intimation,  ‘  That  his 
‘  Grace  would  offer  no  obstruction  to  the  putting  up  a  canvas-tent 
*  in  the  corner  of  a  field,  with  permission  of  the  tenant !’  (Qy.  599.) 
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It  might  perplex  a  person  not  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
institutions  of  this  country,  to  hnd,  that,  where  a  proprietor  re¬ 
fused  a  site  among  the  solitudes  of  his  distant  hills,  his  eye  might 
yet  be  vexed  by  the  apparition  of  a  floating  church  moored  in 
the  sea,  beneath  the  windows  of  his  marine  villa.  It  would  be 
dilBcult  to  explain  to  understandings  not  trained  under  our  law 
of  property,  w'hy  the  authority  which  was  entitled  to  refuse  the 
use  of  the  valueless  surface  of  the  rock,  should  not  have  the 
power  to  carry  out  the  principle,  by  interfering  with  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  portion  of  the  ocean  dashing  against  its  base.  VVe 
are  addressing  ourselves  solely  to  the  law  of  the  case — what  it 
is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be.  For,  on  the  whole,  considering  the 
extent  of  their  powers,  and  the  strong  temptation  they  must 
have  felt,  in  the  heat  of  a  fierce  controversy,  to  disable  their 
opponents,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  small  number  of 
satisfactorily  proved  refusals  of  sites,  is  creditable  to  the  landed 
gentry  of  Scotland.  We  hope  it  is  creditable  to  their  feelings. 
VVe  are  certain  it  is  creditable  to  their  prudence. 

Our  next  instance  of  an  invidious  and  dangerous  use  of  the 
absolute  right  of  property,  in  the  denial  of  a  right  of  transit  over 
waste  and  unemployed  ground,  is  not  perhaps  so  startling  or  so 
shocking  :  But  it  is  still  less  capable  of  any  rational  vindication  : 
and  it  illustrates  still  more  strongly  the  principle,  that,  as  the  laws 
of  property  are  made  for  the  advantage  of  all,  they  ought  flexibly 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  dilferent  positions  in  which  the  objects 
of  property  may  be  placed,  lest,  by  a  hard  uniformity  of  rule,  their 
operation  may  be  found  detrimental,  instead  of  advantageous,  to 
the  community. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  advantage  of  protecting  the  produce 
of  industrial  enterprise,  against  invasion  by  those  who  have  nei¬ 
ther,  by  assisting  in  bringing  it  into  existence,  nor  through  any 
other  sufficient  reason,  a  claim  to  its  possession.  Such  protec¬ 
tion  is  the  premium  that  induces  every  man  to  be  industrious  and 
frugal,  and  to  contribute  to  the  common  stock  of  the  world’s 
industrial  treasures.  Thus,  wheat  fields  and  vegetable  gardens 
are  special  objects  of  the  law’s  protection ;  and  so  are  pleasure 
grounds,  were  it  for  this  reason  only,  that,  to  allow  of  any 
unpunished  injury  to  that  on  which  man  has  chosen  innoxious- 
ly  to  bestow  his  skill  and  industry,  would  introduce  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  dangerous  uncertainty  into  the  administration  of  the 
law  of  property.  But  the  application  of  the  same  penalties 
against  trespass,  which  protect  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  the 
park,  to  mountain  solitudes  and  primaeval  deserts,  is  a  useless 
and  unprofitable  expenditure  of  the  power  of  the  law.  To 
protect  in  its  absolute  sensi*  the  right  of  exclusion  over  tracts 
ut  Country,  which  the  proprietor  has  nut  thought  it  worth  his 
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while  to  adapt  to  the  purposes  of  ownership — which  he  has 
neither  fenced  nor  cultivated — would  be  only  giving  effect  to  the 
tyrannical  humour  of  one  man,  instead  of  administering  justice 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community.  To  treat  the  treading 
on  the  bare  rock,  and  the  trampling  down  of  wheat  or  Rower 
plots,  as  one  and  the  same  oRence,  is  not  to  protect  society,  but 
to  arm  certain  individuals  with  tyrannical  powers  for  the  wanton 
oppression  of  others. 

In  a  country  which,  like  the  United  Kingdom,  displays  on  its 
varied  surface  every  gradation,  from  the  most  costly  cultivation, 
to  the  w'ildest  natural  desolation,  a  certain  flexibility  in  the  law 
of  trespass  is  necessary  to  the  balance  of  tbe  rights  of  indivi¬ 
duals  with  those  of  the  country  at  large.  It  involves  no  infringe¬ 
ment  on  the  landlord’s  right  of  exclusive  ownership,  to  deny  him 
the  advantage  of  stringent  methods  of  exclusion,  until  he  shall 
have  marked  the  land,  as  appropriated  to  his  own  particular 
services,  by  its  adaptation  to  some  useful  or  ornamental  pur|)oses. 
Towards  this  point  our  attention  has  been  particularly  directed 
by  recent  circumstances,  rendered  conspicuous  and  put  beyond 
all  doubt,  by  the  repeated  animadversions  of  the  newspaper 
press.  Sundry  proprietors  and  lessees  of  large  tracts  of  moun¬ 
tain  land  in  tbe  Highlands,  have  supposed  that  they  can  apply 
the  strictest  rules  of  the  law  of  trespass  to  these  districts — that 
they  can  insulate  them  by  a  declaratory  blockade,  and  may,  by 
a  mere  announcement  of  will  and  intention,  make  it  as  much  a 
trespass  to  wander  in  these  deserts,  as  to  cross  a  wheat  field, 
or  climb  a  park  gate.  If  the  right  thus  arrogated  should  be 
found  to  be  justified  by  any  latent  principle  of  Scottish  law,  its 
application  will,  nevertheless,  be  as  great  a  novelty,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  new  law  of  trespass,  created  by  act  of  Parliament ; 
and  even  if  it  were  not  denied  that  it  is  lawful,  the  change  that 
it  would  create,  by  rendering  the  wayfarer  liable  to  be  excluded 
from  tracts  of  waste  land,  over  which  the  people  of  Scotland 
always  believed  that  they  held,  and  have  always  exercised,  a  right 
of  transit,  would  be  in  itself  a  practical  change^  so  important,  as 
to  demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  legislature. 

It  would  not  become  us  to  anticipate  the  conclusion  which  the 
courts  may  reach  on  this  novel  question  ;  but  the  grounds,  on 
which  it  is  denied  that  the  law  of  Scotland  justifies  a  power,  first 
arrogated,  we  believe,  by  an  English  lessee  of  Highland  pro¬ 
perty,  are  so  far  in  unison  with  the  principles  on  which  we  hold 
that  such  questions  ought  to  rest,  that  we  shall  venture  on  a  brief 
outline  of  them.  In  England,  the  law  has  tended  to  draw  a 
clear  line  of  demarcation  between  tbe  rights  of  individuals  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  the  public  on  the  other.  The  rules 
regarding  trespass  have  been  made  strict;  but  the  law  for  the 
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protection  of  public  rights  of  way  is  equally  clear  and  emphatic. 
In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  public  have  consisted  in  the  less  rigid  character 
of  the  rights  of  proprietors :  And  this  is  a  distinction  naturally 
arising  from  the  different  physical  character  of  the  two  countries. 
As  soon  as  cultivation  renders  the  surface  of  the  earth  valuable, 
the  individual  possession  of  the  square  acres  for  productive  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  public  possession  of  narrow  strips  of  land  for 
purposes  of  transit,  come  at  once  into  conflict,  and  require  to  be 
severally  ascertained.  In  England,  this  regularly  takes  place  on 
the  inclosure  of  waste  or  open  lands.  The  right  of  public  pas¬ 
sage  over  the  whole  is  given  up  in  return  for  a  few  defined  lines. 
In  Scotland,  we  believe  that  the  difficulty  of  establishing  rights 
of  way  has  needlessly  burdened  the  rapid  progress  of  agriculture 
with  considerable  inconveniencies  to  the  public,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  :  And  it  has  certainly  materially  abridg¬ 
ed  there  the  facilities  for  exercise,  which  are  a  blessing  to  the 
common  people  of  a  country,  second  only  to  those  habits  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  industry  of  which  they  are  potent  auxiliaries.  But 
while,  in  these  fast  improving  agricultural  districts,  the  public 
freedom  becomes  thus  liable  to  a  degree  of  restraint,  which,  we 
think,  deserves  serious  attention,  in  lands  left  waste  it  has  never 
been  deemed  necessary  to  apply  strict  rales  to  the  right  of  transit ; 
because  the  rights  of  proprietors  have  never,  until  very  lately, 
been  so  exercised,  as  to  control  a  general  freedom  of  locomotion. 

If  we  were  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  nature  of  the  first 
germs  of  a  game  law,  relating  to  a  country  not  merely  dotted  with 
preserves  here  and  there,  but  covered  with  mountains  and  forests, 
over  which  the  power  of  the  great  landowners  was  rather  that  of 
sovereignty  or  leadership,  than  of  ownership  in  the  more  civilised 
sense  of  the  term,  we  should  expect  to  find,  that  the  regulations 
in  question  would  savour  more  of  police  restrictions,  on  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  wild  animals,  than  of  the  limitation  and  adjustment  of  strict 
proprietory  rights.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  early  Scottish 
game  acts*  appear  only  in  the  shape  of  restraints  on  the  general 
right  to  pursue  wild  animals  ;  and  that  this  general  right  appears, 
unless  so  far  as  it  was  restricted  by  statute,  to  have  authorised 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  hunt  wild  animals,  without 
reference  to  the  ownership  of  the  ground — so  long  as  there  was 
no  breach  of  inclosure,  or  entry  on  cultivated  land.  The  acts 
are  found  gradually  to  limit  this  privilege  to  certain  classes 
of  persons;  but  it  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  survival  of  the 
ancient  spirit  of  the  unrestrained  freedom,  that  it  was  not  decided. 


•  See  1475,  c.  61 ;  1545,  c.  51. 
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until  1790,  that  a  person  who  had  the  proper  landed  qualification 
mi^ht  be  prevented  from  sporting  on  any  land  not  inclosed,  who¬ 
ever  might  be  the  owner.  The  course  of  legislation  concerning 
game  laws  had,  however,  ere  that  time,  so  far  tended  to  establish 
the  principle  of  the  game  being  an  accessory  to  the  land,  that  the 
old  system  of  a  common  privilege  all  over  the  country,  vested  in 
qualified  persons,  was  no  longer  admitted  by  the  Court  of  Session. 
All  these  changes,  however,  relative  to  game,  were  held  to  leave 
the  right  of  locomotion  as  it  stood.  It  is  therefore  argued, 
that,  unless  where  a  party  comes  under  the  statutory  rules  against 
tres|)assers  in  pursuit  of  game,  or  commits  some  palpable  damage, 
the  wayfarer  who  passes  over  uninclosed  waste  lands  is  not  liable 
in  Scotland  to  any  prohibition  or  penalty. 

This  theory  completely  agrees  with  the  notion  of  consuetudi¬ 
nary  law,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene¬ 
ration  in  these  wild  tracts ;  and  we  must  also  say,  that  it  has 
an  adaptation  to  the  character  of  the  place,  and  of  the  people, 
which  would  not  be  found  in  any  law  of  trespass,  which  had  risen 
and  come  to  maturity  in  the  midst  of  agricultural  improvements. 
By  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  Highland  population,  small 
clusters  of  cottages  are  deposited  here  and  there  in  the  sheltered 
recesses  of  the  mountains,  or  in  the  flat  and  fruitful  vales  watered 
by  the  larger  rivers.  With  few  exceptions,  the  high-roads  run 
along  the  levels  of  these  valleys,  and  thus  radiate,  as  it  were, 
from  the  central  mountain  ranges  towards  the  shore.  Carriage 
roads  across  the  ranges  of  hills  between  these  valleys  are  com¬ 
paratively  rare,  and  naturally  are  very  costly  operations.  There 
are,  however,  various  lines  of  communication  from  glen  to  glen 
over  the  passes^ among  the  mountains;  and  it  is  evident  that, 
from  the  general  disposal  and  direction  of  the  high  roads,  it  is  a 
very  valuable  privilege  to  the  Highlander  to  be  able  to  cross  the 
mountain  passes  which  lie  between  the  inhabited  straths.  The 
distance  between  two  villages,  in  two  adjacent  glens,  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  three  or  four  times  as  far  by  the  high-road,  as  by  these 
passes.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  in  the  series  of  ascents  and 
descents  over  ground  alternately  craggy  and  stony,  and  more 
or  less  intercepted  by  torrents,  there  is  no  specific  pathway,  each 
traveller  having  been  accustomed  to  select  his  own  route.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  public  property  in  any  definite  path,  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  felt  that  they  possessed,  was  the  privilege  of  wandering  over 
the  waste  whithersoever  they  might  choose,  as  a  sailor  over  the 
sea.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  land  were  cultivated,  this  is 
a  privilege  for  which  the  people  would  have  no  occasion  ;  for  it 
is  a  necessary  incident  of  cultivation,  that  the  surface  becomes 
reticulated,  as  it  were,  with  marked  pathways  and  roads.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  any  cultivated  district,  where  the  peasant 
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^oing  to  visit  his  neighbour  ten  miles  off,  would  have  to  travel 
forty  miles;  yet,  if  the  privilege  of  traversing  waste  lands  be 
denied  to  him,  there  are  many  places  where  the  Highlander 
would  now  be  subject  to  this  hardship.  Whatever  may  be  the 
rights  of  property,  they  must  surely  be  made  consistent  with  the 
right  of  the  public  to  free  and  natural  communication  between 
one  place  and  another,  reasonably  understood. 

We  doubt  very  much,  accordingly,  whether  there  is  any  other 
country  in  Europe  where  such  a  right  of  exclusion  is  arrogated. 
It  may  be  put  as  a  question  to  the  whole  host  of  continental  tourists 
— it  may  be  especially  put  to  botanists  and  geologis's — whether 
there  is  any  tract  of  barren  mountain  scenery,  where  they  have 
ever  found  themselves  warned  off  the  premises?  'I'he  history  of 
natural  science,  and  of  the  art  of  landscape  painting,  are  not  dis¬ 
graced  by  similar  discourtesies  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  It 
would  have  given  rise  to  a  more  justly  founded  scandal  than  the 
Shakspeare  story  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  had  we  any  record 
of  Linnteus  being  interrupted  while  botanising  in  Dalccarlia,  or 
Salvator  Rosa  while  sketching  in  the  Abruzzi;  yet  w’e  believe 
that  some  of  the  most  offensive  instances  of  exclusion  in  the 
Highlands,  have  occurred  to  naturalists  and  artists.  Such  is 
sometimes  the  capricious  tyranny  of  civilisation  !  and  we  may 
attribute  the  anomaly  to  the  circumstance,  that  within  the  same 
island  kingdom  which  possesses  these  wild  uncultivated  tracts, 
the  richest  agricultural  land  in  the  world  has  long  sought  and 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  laws.  It  is  among  these  cultivated 
districts  that  the  law  of  property  has  acquired  its  nicety  and  pre¬ 
cision  ;  and,  cons  quently,  the  English  indrleman  can  now  scarce¬ 
ly  quit  his  well-fenced  shaven  lawn  for  the  howling  wilderness, 
without  hoping  and  believing  that  he  carries  the  Engli>h  law 
of  trespass  with  him  ! 

It  would  be  leaving  our  readers  but  partially  informed  on  this 
subject,  to  allow  them  to  suppose  that  mere  caprice,  or  a  despotic 
spirit,  has  dictated  the  e.xclusions  to  which  we  have  referred. 
'1  hey  have  a  far  more  formidable  source,  in  the  Nimrod  propen¬ 
sities  of  the  English  gentry  ;  and  the  reason  why  they  have  first 
made  themselves  manifest  in  .Scotland,  is  because  our  mountains 
contain  the  nearest  solitudes  to  London,  suiUible  for  deer  forests. 
It  has  been  stated,  in  vindicaiion  of  the  exclusion  of  arti^its  and 
naturalists,  as  well  as  a  reason  for  stopping  the  peasantry  in 
their  accustomed  short  cuts,  that  the  red-deer  must  have  an  un¬ 
trodden  solitude ;  and  that  the  presence,  within  a  circuit  of  several 
miles,  of  any  other  human  being  except  himself  and  his  friends, 
would  spoil  the  sport  tor  which  the  rich  deer-stalker  is  willing  to 
pay  an  annual  fortune.  It  is  maintained,  that  every  other  con¬ 
sideration  must  give  way  before  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  he  is  pre- 
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pared  to  make.  In  earlier  a^es,  the  preservation  of  the  solitude 
of  the  forest  was  entrusted  to  the  paucity  of  wayfarers  who  had 
occasion  to  pass  throu{j[h  it.  With  the  increase  of  our  population, 
and  the  propensity  for  locomotion,  propelled  by  our  great  railway 
system  through  the  country,  till  it  is  driven  into  the  smallest  and 
remotest  channels,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that,  in  some  places,  this 
negative  protection  can  be  no  longer  relied  on.  The  question 
will  therefore  probably  come  to  this — Is  the  preservation  of  this 
species  of  sport,  in  the  present  day,  so  very  important,  and  so 
very  valuable  to  the  community  at  large,  as  to  justify  restraints 
on  the  public,  which  are  practically  and  virtually  new,  and  m\ist 
be  constantly  the  cause  of  very  serious  inconvenience  and  annoy¬ 
ance  ? 

The  sacrifice  of  a  public  privilege,  in  order  to  be  just  and 
reasonable,  must  carry  its  compensation  with  it,  in  one  form  or 
another.  Thus,  the  same  adaptation  of  the  land  to  productive 
purposes,  which  renders  the  appropriation  so  eminently  advan¬ 
tageous  to  individuals,  is  a  clear  benefit  to  the  public.  The  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  empire  at  large,  by  the  conversion  of  waste  into 
arable  land,  was  generally  the  justification  of  the  old  inclosure 
acts,  under  which  minor  privileges  were  frequently  overlooked. 
It  is  the  nature  of  common  rights  to  afiford,  by  the  publicity  of 
their  exercise,  some  pleasure  or  advantage,  however  small,  to 
numerous  individuals  clustering  round  their  vicinity,  who  have 
neither  an  interest  that  they  can  legally  defend,  nor  a  privilege  on 
which  they  can  put  a  specific  value.  'I'he  standing  order  for  setting 
apart,  in  all  Ktiglish  inclosure  bills,  a  certain  space  ‘  for  purposes 
*  of  exercise  and  recreation  of  the  neighbouring  population  ’ — a 
principle  also  embodied  in  the  general  inclosure  act — perhaps 
went  as  close  as  it  is  practicable  to  go,  to  an  adjustment  of  these 
indefinite  interests.  Fortunately,  however,  many  portions  of  the 
earth  are  ill  available  for  cultivation,  and  offer  little  or  no  excuse 
for  appropriation  and  inclosure.  These  are  tlie  rights  which  the 
public  ought  vigorously  to  defend,  or  studiously  recover ;  remem¬ 
bering  that  all  such  rights  are  trusts  for  succeeding  generations. 
The  sea  shore  and  the  hill  top,  left  open,  are  sources,  at  once 
universal  and  inexhaustible,  of  the  purest  and  most  elevating 
pleasures:  Appropriate  them,  and  the  conterminous  proprietor 
has  acquired  little  more  than  the  chuilish  assertion  of  his  power 
to  exclude.  In  this  case,  the  very  foundation  upon  which  the 
justice  of  appropriation  is  presumed,  is  wanting.  For  all  jurists 
are  agreed,  that  no  class  of  subjects  can  be  made  a  matter  of  pri¬ 
vate  property,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  more  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  world  in  that  form,  than  they  would  have  been 
if  left  at  large. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  {for 
Scotland,  Northumberland,  and  Durham),  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty.  London  : 
pp.  138. 

2.  A  Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  a  General  System  of  Secular 
Education  in  the  County  of  Lancaster,  London  :  1847. 

E  have  no  hope  that  a  class  of  criminals  will  ever  cease  to 
exist  in  this  country;  and  it  w'ill  always,  therefore,  be  a 
grave  question,  *  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?’  The  most 
efficient  modes  of  preventing  crime,  form  a  distinct  question.  It 
is  a  large  subject ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  exhaust  it  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  article.  Still,  there  are  certain  conditions 
— directly  essential  to  every  successful  effort  for  the  repression 
of  crime,  on  which  some  reflections  may  be  not  unproiitably 
offered.  They  are,  for  example,  such  as  these ;  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  should  see  that  the  penal  code,  while  as  merciful  as  a  rea¬ 
sonable  philanthropy  can  demand,  should  yet  be  severe  enough 
to  be  truly  merciful — merciful,  that  is,  to  the  entire  community  ; 
that  the  criminal  law,  once  laid  down,  should  be  vigorously  and 
honestly  administered;  that  it  should  be  put  in  harmony  with 
public  opinion,  without  which  the  people  will  not  prosecute,  nor 
jurors  convict ;  and  above  all,  that  the  supply  of  a  criminal  popu¬ 
lation  should  be  intercepted,  and  kept  down  by  the  only  avail¬ 
able  means — Education. 

To  the  first  of  these  topics  we  recently  called  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  and  we  shall  therefore  say  nothing  further  on  it  here  ; 
beyond  remarking  that  we  fear  that  the  history  of  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  system  furnishes  some  notable  exceptions  to  the  maxim  of 
Montesquieu,  *  £n  un  mot,  tout  ce  que  la  loi  appelle  une  peine, 
‘  est  effectivemcnt  une  peine.’  We  hope  that  the  contemplated 
reforms  of  penal  Discipline  will  not  furnish  any  similar  exceptions. 

The  legislature  having  once  framed  a  penal  code,  it  ought  to 
be  the  determination,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  whole  community, 
to  give  efficiency  to  its  provisions.  But  this  must  depend  chiefly 
on  the  people  themselves ;  and  w’e  regret  to  say  that  there  are  at 
present  especial  reasons  for  urging  this  topic  on  public  attention. 
We  admit  that  the  laws  should  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  community — a  point  we  shall  come  to  pre¬ 
sently — and  that  nothing  can  be  more  foolish  than  to  persist  in 
the  maintenance  of  any  which  the  general  approval  does  not  ratify; 
and  for  the  breach  of  which  the  injured  will  not  prosecute,  nor  ju¬ 
ries  convict  Still,  all  this  does  not  exempt  the  really  conscien- 
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tious  citizen  from  the  duty  of  giving  laws,  while  they  exist,  their 
full  effect,  nor  justify  him  in  anticipating  their  constitutional  re¬ 
peal,  by  deliberate  violation  of  his  duties  as  a  juror.  It  is  a  most 
sacred  obligation,  which  every  citizen  owes  to  his  fellow  citizens, 
that  crime  should  not,  if  possible,  go  undetected  or  unpunished ; 
and  it  is  only  when  they  insure  something  like  certainty  of  de¬ 
tection  and  punishment,  that  any  penal  regulations  can  be  of  the 
slightest  value.  A  perfect  penal  system  would  be  one  which,  only 
just  severe  enough  to  convince  society  and  the  sufferer  that  crime 
was  an  unprofitable  speculation,  should  provide  for  the  almost  cer¬ 
tain  detection  of  crime,  and  its  absolutely  certain  punishment — a 
system  of  which  Argus  should  be  the  symbol  of  the  vigilance,  and 
Khadamanthus  of  the  inflexibility.  We  shall  not  easily  find  such 
a  code :  But  we  do  trust  that  all  virtuous  citizens  will  unite  in  a 
vigorous  resistance  of  that  flagrant  and  profligate  doctrine,  which 
w’c  exceedingly  regret  to  have  recently  seen  more  than  half 
apologised  for,  and  palliated — that  it  is  the  juror’s  right,  not 
only  virtually  to  make  the  law  (for  which  he  is  not  responsible) 
what  he  pleases,  but  to  make  the  facts,  on  which  he  has  sworn 
to  pronounce  as  he  finds  them,  also  just  what  he  pleases:  in 
other  words,  if  he  thinks  that  the  sentence  awarded  by  law  is  too 
severe,  to  mitigate  it  by  pronoiincing  a  verdict  at  variance  with 
the  facts  which  he  admits  to  be  proved,  and  according  to  which 
he  has  solemnly  sworn  to  find  his  verdict. 

I'lie  miserable  plea,  that  his  conscience  is  under  two  opposite 
obligations,  and  that  he  must  obey  the  higher  and  more  imperative 
of  the  two,  admits  of  two  decisive  answers — either  of  which  is 
suflicient  to  condemn  him  ;  and  to  the  latter  of  which,  at  all 
events,  we  may  defy  any  man  of  common  sense  to  reply.  The 
first  is,  that  he  is  not  under  two  contrary  obligations  ;  one  of 
them  being  simply  imaginary,  and  of  his  own  devising.  For 
the  law  and  its  consequences,  he  is  not  responsible ;  he  is  only 
responsible  for  the  truthful  observance  of  that  oath  which  he 
has  voluntarily  and  deliberately  taken — to  find  a  verdict  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  facts.  But  if  that  same  confusion  of  logic, 
which  leads  to  these  strange  conclusions  as  to  his  duty,  prevent 
him  from  seeing  this  distinction,  then  let  him  act  on  his  vaunted 
plea  of  conscience,  like  an  honest  man — and  refuse  to  serve  as  a 
juror,  whatever  be  the  consequences.  Though  we  should  deem 
such  an  individual  grievously  mistaken,  we  should  respect  him. 
A  really  scrupulous  conscience  will  submit  to  any  thing  rather 
than  violate  its  dictates;  and  here  the  remedy  is  plain.  If  it 
be  said  that  such  a  course  would  not  be  pleasant,  we  reply — w  e 
suppose  not ;  but,  then,  conscience  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
pleasant.  We  hope  it  is  not  pleasant  to  the  juror  to  violate  his 
oath  ;  and  we  should  hope,  that,  if  he  reflects,  he  will  think  it 
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still  more  unpleasant  to  do  this,  than  to  bear  the  penalties  of  re¬ 
fusing  to  serve,  whatever  they  may  be.  If,  in  an  alternative 
so  simple,  and  so  readily  suggested  by  a  realbf  scrupulous  con¬ 
science,  he  prefers  the  violation  of  his  oath,  we  must  deem,  and, 
we  think,  justly,  his  professed  conscientiousness  a  mere  pretence. 
Conscience  never  thus  juggles  with  itself. —  If  in  any  respects 
the  law  be  really  too  severe,  let  us  endeavour,  by  all  constitu¬ 
tional  means,  to  provide  a  prompt  remedy ;  but  while  it  is  law, 
let  us  not  say  one  syllable  in  favour  of  a  practice,  which,  under  a 
false  plea  of  conscience,  is  itself  a  flagrant  crime  against  God  and 
man,  and  acts  as  a  premium  upon  all  crime,  by  leaving  its  punish¬ 
ment  uncertain  ;  which,  in  effect,  transforms  each  juror  into  law¬ 
giver  and  judge,  and  subjects  the  decrees  of  the  general  will  to 
the  caprice  of  the  individual.  As  we  said  some  years  ago — 

‘  V^ainly  would  the  eleven  half-starved  jurors  of  the  old  school 
‘  object  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  form  in  which  their 
‘  verdict  was  returnable,  in  order  to  falsify  their  answer  on  the 
‘  only  points  upon  which  they  knew  their  country  ever  asked 
‘  their  opinion,  and  over  which  alone  it  intended  to  intrust  them 
‘  with  its  pow’cr.  In  respect  of  every  thing  beyond  those  points, 

*  they  have  no  more  right  to  condemn  or  to  acquit  than  a 

*  stranger  in  the  street.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  A  has  resolved 

*  never  to  bring  in  felo-de-se  on  suicide.  B  will  never  bring  in 
‘  guilty  on  a  duel.  C  cannot  agree  to  convict  under  the  game 
‘  laws.  D  objects  to  capital  punishments  in  forgery ;  E  to  the 
‘  number  of  shillings  at  which  larceny  rates  the  worth  of  the  life 
‘  of  man.  F  has  compassion  for  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of 
‘  a  bastard  child ;  G  for  the  administering  medicine  to  procure 
‘  abortion.  H  belongs  to  a  club  who  have  agreed  that  they 

*  never  will  set  aside  a  modus,  or  consent  to  turn  out,  what  the 
‘  clergy-hater,  or  rather  the  tithe-hater,  calls  the  black  slug,  to 
<  riot  over  an  acre  of  English  land.  K  feels  that  the  right  of  an 
‘  heir-at-law,  or  of  children,  to  succeed  to  the  family  estate,*  is  a 

*  natural  right,  and  his  sense  of  justice  will  not  let  him  support 
‘  a  will  by  which  they  are  disinherited  ;  L,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  believes  that  the  will  of  the  testator  or  founder  imposes  a  sacred 

*  obligation  ;  his  conscience,  accordingly,  will  not  allow  him,  on 
‘  the  ground  of  some  technical  objection,  to  be  a  party  to  setting 
‘  aside  an  instrument  in  which  that  intention  is  conveyed.  These 
‘  diversities  contain  but  a  minute  fraction  of  the  discord  and 
‘  enormities  which  must  attend  the  successful  delivery  of  the 
‘  doctrine,  that  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  formality  of  an  oath, 
‘  are  “  carnal  ordinances  ” — dust  in  the  scales  of  pure  and  essen- 
‘  tial  justice.  An  open  usurpation  of  this  nature,  of  the  greatest 
‘  of  all  rights  reserved  by  society  to  its  legislature,  is  a  much 
‘more  dangerous  “encroachment”  on  national  authority,  on 
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*  the  part  of  every  petty  juryman  who  commits  it,  than  out 
‘  ancestors  had  ever  occasion  to  contend  against,  under  the 
‘  class  of  arbitrary  treasons.’  * 

Should  the  present  disposition  to  leniency,  in  the  provisions 
of  penal  law,  be  accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  an  indisposi¬ 
tion,  from  the  same  miscalculating  humanity,  to  give  honest  effect 
even  to  these  mitigated  provisions,  there  will  be  reason  to  fear 
lest  the  nation  should  some  day  be  in  the  condition  of  the  worthy 
constable  and  beadle  of  Olney,  as  described  in  one  of  the  most 
humorous  of  Cowper’s  pleasant  letters,  in  which  he  shows  *  how 
‘  the  beadle  thrashed  the  thief,  the  constable  the  beadle,  and 
‘  the  lady  the  constable ;  and  how  the  thief  (thanks  to  the  red 
‘  ochre)  was  the  only  person  concerned,  who  suffered  nothing.* 

Another  obvious  reflection  is,  that  one  of  the  most  effectual 
modes  of  checking  crime  is  to  prevent  men  from  tampering  with 
their  conscience — by  restricting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  imputation 
of  its  deeper  guilt,  and  the  infliction  of  its  heavier  penalties,  to 
offences  wnich  are  instantly  pronounced  flagrant  violations  of  all 
social  obligation,  by  the  consciences  of  all  mankind ;  which  leave 
no  doubt  of  their  nature,  invite  no  casuistry  to  palliate  their 
enormity,  and  enlist  no  sympathy  with  their  commission,  or  pity 
for  their  punishment.  Incredible  is  the  mischief  that  is  done  by 
the  neglect  of  this  obvious  maxim.  Not  only  are  all  notions  of 
justice  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  shocked  and  con¬ 
founded  by  the  spectacle  of  offences  of  , lighter  character,  or  evetl 
of  arbitrary  definition,  treated  as  equally  heinous  with  those  of  a 
more  flagrant  nature,  and  subjected  to  similar  severities ;  not 
only  are  the  prisons  crowded  with  offenders  of  different  degrees 
of  turpitude,  who,  by  their  mere  association  (as  is  always  the 
case),  tend  to  make  each  other  worse ;  not  only  in  this  way  has 
many  a  man,  who  has  been  committed  for  a  comparative  trifle, 
rapidly  passed  through  the  intervening  stages  of  corruption,  and 
come  out  of  prison  prepared  for  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye; — but 
there  is  a  mischief  of  a  yet  more  subtle  and  comprehensive  nature, 
inflicted  by  such  a  condition  of  the  law,  and  inflicted  before  the 
man  has  ever  entered  the  walls  of  a  prison  at  all.  It  consists  in  the 
temptations  offered  to  the  conscience  to  tamper  with  its  own  convic- 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  liv.  Art.  ‘  Rossi  on  Criminal  Laic,' 
pp.  228,  229.  We  spoke  our  mind  freely,  at  the  time,  of  M.  Rossi’s 
tlieory  of  conscience  being  the  basis  of  criminal  law.  We  should  be 
much  less  disposed  to  trust  him  now  with  the  administration  of  his 
theory;  since  he  has  changed  from  a  refugee  professor  to  a  peer  of  France, 
and  has  graduated  in  diplomacy  at  Rome,  in  the  school  of  M.  Guizot. 
Alas  I  for  men  of  letters ! 
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tions,  and  thus  gradually  to  debauch  itself.  Once  let  a  man  bring 
himself  to  do  that  of  which  he  has  but  a  dim  perception  of  its  be¬ 
ing  wrong,  or  of  which  he  doubts  whether  it  is  wrong  at  all,  nay, 
which  he  believes  is  not  morally  wrong,  but  which  he  at  the  same 
time  knows  is  against  positive  statutes,  and  which  he  therefore 
does  clandestinely,  and  with  shame  ;  and  he  is  on  the  top  of  an 
inclined  plane,  from  which  he  will  probably  slide  to  the  very 
bottom.  He  will  be  led,  with  increasingly  fatal  facility,  to  do 
other  things,  the  turpitude  of  which  he  can  never  pretend  to 
doubt.  Hence  the  extreme  inexpediency  of  enacting  laws  which 
make  crime  other  than  what  can  be  easily  brought  home  to  the 
understandings  and  conscience  of  the  entire  community.  Some 
such  arbitrary  definitions  of  crime  there  must  be  in  the  laws  of 
every  country  ;  but  in  every  wise  code  they  will  be  limited  by  the 
strictest  necessity  ;  and  oft’ences  of  this  kind  will  be  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  those  of  a  more  heinous  nature,  by  the  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  the  character  of  the  penalties  attached  to  them.  If  we 
would  keep  the  general  conscience  in  a  healthy  state,  the  descent 
from  social  innocence  to  the  guilt  of  a  felon,  ought  to  be  a  preci¬ 
pice,  not  an  easy  staircase ;  the  boundary  between  the  two  should 
be  the  high  mountain-frontier  of  universal  morals  or  the  most  un¬ 
questionable  propriety,  not  an  invisible  or  ilUdcfined  line.  It  is 
true  that  every  honest  and  enlightened  citizen  will  think  himself 
bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  so  long  as  they  are  laws, 
however  he  may  doubt  their  expediency,  or  struggle  for  their 
repeal.  There  are  only  two  cases  in  which  he  will  suffer  him¬ 
self  to  depart  from  this  principle,  whether  the  law  be  a  purely 
arbitrary  prohibition,  founded  on  views  of  publie  convenience, 
or  whether  it  commend  itself  at  once  to  those  principles  of  our 
common  nature,  which  are  involved  in  all  the  systems  of  law,  and 
are  the  basis  of  them  all.  One  is,  where  the  law  demands  of  him 
something  which  he  conscientiously  believes  is  forbidden  him 
by  a  yet  higher  law,  and  then  he  will  patiently  suffer  the  penalty 
of  his  disobedience  ;  the  other,  when  the  voice  of  universal  cus¬ 
tom  has  already  consigned  a  law  to  oblivion,  without  signifying, 
by  the  usual  methods,  its  formal  repeal.* 

But  though  these  are  the  only  two  cases  in  which  the  truly 
enlightened  and  severely  upright  citizen  will  allow  his  conscience 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  obeying  a  law,  there  are  multitudes 


*  Of  these  laws,  by  the  way,  of  which  there  are  in  our  own  Statute 
Book,  and  in  that  of  every  country,  many  examples — laws  which  have 
been  buried  for  centuries,  and  which  no  one  thinks  »>f  either  obey- 
incror  revivinsj — all  that  cf  n  bi?  ^aid  is,  that  the  sooner  thev  are  erased, 
the  better. 
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of  men  who  are  neither  enlightened  nor  severely  upright,  and  to 
whom  an  enactment,  the  justice  or  propriety  of  which  they  can¬ 
not  perceive,  affords  just  that  opportunity  of  juggling  with  con¬ 
science,  which  necessarily  ends  in  corrupting  it. 

Hence  the  deep  wrongs,  which  for  so  many  years  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  and  iniquities  of  our  anomalous  game  laws  and  revenue  laws 
inflicted  on  the  nation ;  not  only  inasmuch  as  the  latter  have 
made  criminals  of  many  men,  who  under  a  better  system,  would 
never  have  been  such  ;  not  only  as  the  former  have  visited  the 
real  offences  they  forbade  by  disproportionate  penalties,  be¬ 
sides  making  other  fantastical  offences  of  their  own  ;  not  merely 
because  both  have  shocked  all  reason  and  offended  all  prejudice ; 
not  merely  because  they  have  converted,  what,  if  they  had  been 
temperately  framed  and  administered,  might  have  been  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  wrong-doing,  into  a  sense  of  justifiable  resistance  to 
intolerable  oppression  ;  not  merely  because  they  have  inspired 
pity  for  offenders,  and  quenched  all  sense  of  their  guilt  in  com¬ 
passion  for  their  sufferings ; — but  they  have  operated  still  more 
fatally — by  indoctrinating  thousands  in  the  ‘  first  easy  lessons’  of 
a  sophistical  morality,  and  instructing  them  how  to  graduate  in 
crime.  Hence  have  those  laws  been  so  fruitful  a  source  of  crimes 
far  more  atrocious  than  those  they  prohibited ;  and  nursed  and 
trained  the  poacher  and  smuggler  into  the  thief,  the  burglar, 
and  the  murderer. 

It  were  indeed  most  unjust  to  deny  that  much  has  been  done 
by  the  legislature  of  late  years  to  revise  these  and  other  laws  ; 
but  it  were  equally  ridiculous  to  deny  that  much  still  remains  to 
be  done.  We  acknowledge,  however,  that  we  anticipate  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  principal  evils  which  flow  from  the  sources  of  crime 
now  in  question,  rather  from  the  indirect  influence  of  certain  recent 
acts,  which  do  not  immediately  respect  crime  at  all,  than  from 
any  direct  efforts  of  legislation.  The  abuses  of  our  game  laws 
and  our  revenue  laws  in  particular,  w’ill  soon  be  practically  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  influence  of  ‘  free  trade  — one  of  the  advantages 
of  that  great  social  revolution,  probably  the  least  thought  of, 
but  not,  in  our  judgment,  the  least  important. 

While  we  assuredly  never  had  any  fears,  lest,  with  such  a 
population  as  ours,  any  land  in  England  should  go  out  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  we  do  anticipate,  as  an  ultimate  effect  of  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  that  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  alter  in  many  respects  the  relations  between  the  land¬ 
holder  and  the  tenant ;  and  will  so  far  affect  the  market,  as  on 
one  hand  to  render  the  former  anxious  that  the  latter  should 
have  every  inducement  to  offer  as  large  a  rent  as  he  can,  and 
therefore  every  facility  for  growing  as  much  corn  as  he  can ; 
and  on  the  other,  wdll  oblige  the  tenant  to  insist  on  reducing 
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the  risks  of  farming,  by  removing  the  waste  and  uncertainty  in¬ 
cident  to  excess  of  game.  The  preservation  of  game  on  all  land 
which  will  yield  something  better,  instead  of  being  with  the  coun¬ 
try  gentleman  the  passion  it  has  been,  will  by-and-by  be  confined 
within  very  moderate  limits.  It  will  be  as  secondary  an  object 
with  him  in  arranging  with  his  tenants  (no  longer  so  compliant  as 
formerly),  as  it  will  be  to  dictate  to  them  how  they  shall  dispose 
of  their  votes.  As  a  consequence,  we  believe  that  it  will  come 
to  pass  that  in  every  agricultural  district  hares  and  rabbits,  phea¬ 
sants  and  partridges,  will  be  freely  knocked  on  the  head  when¬ 
ever  the  farmer  pleases ;  that  he  will  so  please  whenever  he  meets 
with  them  ;  and  that  they  will  ultimately  become  too  few  to  re¬ 
ward  the  labours  and  the  danger  of  the  poacher.  But  this,  we 
admit,  will  be  the  work  of  time. 

Free  trade  will  have  the  same  effect,  and  is  already  producing 
it,  in  relation  to  smuggling.  When  the  sole  object  of  a  tax  on 
foreign  commodities  is  revenue,  not  protection,  that  tax  will  be 
such  in  amount,  and  upon  such  articles,  as  will  render  smuggling 
for  the  most  part  an  unprofitable  speculation. 

If  free  trade  realises  only  half  of  the  direct  benefits  which  have 
been  anticipated  from  it,  it  may  justly  claim  the  gratitude  of 
mankind  ;  but,  whether  it  realises  them  or  not,  we  may  safely  pre¬ 
dict,  that  in  its  indirect  moral  efi'ects  it  will  be  viewed,  in  the  sober 
calculation  of  posterity,  as  not  less  worthy  of  their  admiration. 
And  among  those  moral  effects,  second  only  to  the  diminished 
chances  of  war,  which  it  certainly  promises  us,  we  place  the 
virtual  abolition  of  many  laws,  the  operation  of  which  has  been 
the  fruitful  source  of  many  of  the  worst  crimes.  A  bad  political 
economy  indeed  has  been,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  cause  of 
half  the  crimes  of  Europe — fertile  in  those  worst  of  laws,  as 
Burke  styles  them,  which  have  *  a  trivial  object  and  severe  sanc¬ 
tions.’ 

But  while  we  believe  that  so  large  a  class  of  incentives  to, 
and  first  occasions  of  crime,  will  be  removed  by  free  trade, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  much  may  be  done  by  direct  legislative 
effort  for  the  same  object,  even  in  the  directions  in  which  free 
trade  will  operate,  and,  still  more,  where  it  will  not ;  and  that 
government  will  deserve  well  of  the  country,  who  shall  revise 
our  laws  with  relation  to  it,  restricting  all  heavier  penalties,  and 
attendant  infamy  and  degradation,  to  offences  about  which  the 
population  cannot  have  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  the  enormity 
of  which  no  sophistry  or  casuistry  can  disguise.  * 


*  It  is  curious  to  see  the  partialities  of  our  law.  If  It  somotiines 
treats  comparatively  light  offences  with  the  formality  and  severity 
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We  have  sometimes  heard  it  lamented,  that  there  are  no 
means  of  dealing  effectually  with  very  juvenile  offenders.  Park- 
hurst  prison,  it  is  said,  does  not  take  any  prisoners  under  six¬ 
teen.  No,  truly ;  and  we  wish  that  none  ever  did.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  see  no  formal  prison  discipline  instituted  for  infant  cri¬ 
minals.  The  proper  remedy  for  all  fairly  presumable  juvenile 


which  should  belong  to  deeper  guilt,  it  occasionally  varies  its  absurdities, 
by  inflicting,  for  some  flagrant  outrage,  a  merely  nominal  chastisement. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  read  in  the  papers  an  account  of  some 
peculiarly  wanton,  barbarous  wrong,  and  when  the  injured  parties,  unable 
or  unwilling  to  prosecute  themselves,  beg  that  the  case  may  be  summa¬ 
rily  disposed  of,  the  worthy  magistrate  imposes  his  paltry  penalty,  with 
a  declaration  (we  have  no  doubt  siucere)  of  his  deep  regret  that  it  is 
out  of  his  power  to  visit  an  oft’ence  so  outrageous  with  a  more  suiUible 
pain !  Surely  it  is  time  that  something  effectual  should  be  attempted 
lu  such  cases ;  in  which  the  power  of  the  magistrate  being  so  li¬ 
mited,  .and  the  difficulties,  expenses,  and  uncertainty  of  suit  or  prosecu¬ 
tion  (if  the  offender  be  not  summarily  convicted)  so  great,  there  is  in 
eifect  no  sufficient  protection  to  society,  and  no  sufficient  preventive  of 
crime.  Some  flagrant  instances  of  this  nature  we  saw  a  few  months  ago 
detailed  in  the  ‘  Times’  newspaper,  accompanied  by  some  very  powerful 
articles  on  the  defective  state  of  the  law  in  this  respect ;  for  which  the 
public  arc  deeply  indebted  to  that  pow  erful  journal.  Indeed,  considering 
the  frequent  and  meritorious  labours  of  the  press  generally  on  this  sub 
ject,  it  is  astonishing  that  something  has  not  been  attempted  in  the  way 
of  remedy.  We  are  of  course  aware  of  that  sound  maxim  of  legislation, 
insisted  on  by  all  great  writers  on  the  subject,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle 
downwards,  that  the  more  definite  the  law  itself,  and  the  less  that  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  administrator,  the  better.  But  when  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  a  petty  fine,  or  nothing,  is  the  only  alternative  in  the  case  of  some 
wanton,  barefaced,  undeniable  wrong,  for  which  hardly  any  fine  can  be  an 
adequate  compensation  to  society,  we  can  see  noharm  likely  to  arise  from 
allowing  the  magistrate,  in  such  flagrant  cases,  to  consult  (say  with  two 
of  his  brethren) ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their  concurrent  judgment,  let 
the  law  enlarge  their  discretion,  and  empower  them  to  inflict  a  fine  of 
evry  much  higher  amount,  with  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment. 
If  some  such  plan  were  adopted,  we  do  not  apprehend  any  ill  results 
from  it,  at  all  comparable  with  the  evils  it  would  remedy ;  and  we 
should  henceforth  hear,  we  apprehend,  very  little  of  the  detestable  bru¬ 
talities  and  capriccios  by  which  some  fools,  who  have  more  money  than 
wit,  and  more  vice  than  cither,  sometimes  not  merely  disgrace  them¬ 
selves  and  their  country,  but  do  infinitely  greater  mischief,  by  rotting 
all  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  fostering  the  enmity 
of  the  lower  orders  against  their  superiors.  If  ever  there  was  a  period 
when  ‘  even-handed  justice’  was  required  to  walk  among  the  people,  it 
is  now.  Wealth  and  rank  will  always  have  their  privileges  ;  but  that 
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obliquities  is — the  school ;  or  if  the  youth  be  no  longer  at  school, 
yet  still  a  boy,  the  discipline  of  his  masters  or  employers.  For 
the  child,  the  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  magistrate,  judge,  jury, 
tribunal — all  in  one.  We  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be 
rare  cases  of  precocious  guilt,  which  may  require  separate 
consideration.  But  such  things  ought  not  to  be  contemplated 
as  probabilities,  nor  any  regular  provision  made  for  them.  It  is 
better  that  they  should  be  associated  with  monstrosities  of  other 


of  buying  iniquities  cheap,  ought  never  to  be  among  the  number.  If 
they  will  purchase  luxuries  of  this  nature,  for  which  poverty  cannot 
aflord  to  pay  at  all,  they  should  be  compelled  to  purchase  them  at 
famine  prices. — For  many  oft'enccs  of  a  wanton  and  brutal  character, 
we  must  confess,  though  no  friends  to  the  frequent  infliction  of  corpo¬ 
ral  chastisement,  that,  in  our  judgment,  this  punishment  is  the  best 
tliat  could  be  administered.  Its  very  ignominy,  if  really  felt  by  such 
offenders,  is  no  just  bar  to  its  infliction,  llathcr,  it  is  fit  that  he  w  ho 
has  violated  all  shame,  should  be  punished  by  it.  But  this  is  not  the 
chief  consideration.  If  it  would  deter  others — and  we  believe  that 
no  motive  so  efl’cctually  deters  from  crimes  of  baseness  those  who 
have  not  yet  lost  all  shame  by  their  commission,  as  the  ignominy  of 
the  punishment  annexed — the  end  of  the  legislator  is  answered.  For 
the  prevention  of  crime,  and  not  the  benefit  of  the  offender,  is,  we 
must  contend,  the  primary  object  of  all  penal  legislation. 

In  connexion  with  some  of  the  preceding  remarks,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  generally,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  cases  which  can  be 
summarily  disjwsed  of,  provided  they  are  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  the 
better.  Something  must  be  done  to  abate  the  necessity  of  that  ever¬ 
lasting  resort  to  imprisonment,  which  has  become  so  great  a  nuisance, 
and  which,  in  addition  to  other  ill  cftects,  must  seriously  impede  all 
attempts  to  improve  prison  discipline.  Criminals  are  needlessly  con¬ 
gregated  together — itself  a  fruitful  source  of  crime  ;  offenders  of  va¬ 
rious  degrees  of  turpitude  are  brought  into  undesirable  contact ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  effectually  working  a  reformatory  process  is  increased. 
We  must  carefully  thin  our  crowded  prisons,  if  we  wish  any  seeds  of 
wholesome  reform  to  grow  there.  Some  very  judicious  remarks  on  the 
manifold  abuses  of  excessive  resort  to  imprisonment,  and  especially  for 
short  terms,  will  be  found  in  the  Inspectors’  Report,  just  published, 
pp.  xiii — XV.  Some  of  the  details,  showing  the  absurd  promptitude 
with  which  this  universal  remedy  is  applied,  would  be  amusing,  if  the 
subject  were  not  so  profoundly  melancholy.  ‘  It  will  be  observed,’ says 
the  Inspector,  ‘  by  a  return  in  the  Report  on  the  prison  of  Edinburgh, 
p.  2,  that  two  respectable  young  women  have  lately  been  sent  to  this 
prison,  for  the  heinous  crime  of  beating  a  carpet  at  a  wrong  hour  1’ 
He  may  well  add,  ‘  It  is  certainly  necessary  to  prevent  the  beating  of 
carpets  at  times  and  in  situations  which  would  disturb  the  inhabitants, 
or  impede  public  traffic  ;  but  surely  this  might  be  accomplished  with- 
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kinds.  When  a  nation  deliberately  begins  to  make  provision  for 
infant  felons,  and  gravely  deals  with  them  by  the  formalities  of 
criminal  law,  it  may  depend  upon  it,  it  is  fast  losing  sight  of  the 
true  guaranties  of  national  security.  It  were  as  wise  to  rely  for 
the  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  peace  upon  military  law.  Prompt 
school  discipline,  and  its  appropriate  chastisements,  ought  to  be 
securely  relied  upon  as  the  sullicient  correctives  of  any  crime 
which  a  child  may  be  supposed  capable  of  committing.  To  put 
him  to  prison,  instead  of  to  school,  is  to  insure  his  becoming  the 
criminal  he  promises  to  be.* 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  only  effectual  preventive  of  crime — 
the  influence  of  Education.  To  educate  the  masses — to  reclaim 
neglected  multitudes  from  that  gross  ignorance,  and  with  it,  those 
tern  {nations  to  vice,  in  which  they  are  involved,  and  to  bring  them 
under  the  influence  of  a  whofesome  intellectual  and  moral  train¬ 
ing,  is  the  great,  the  paramount  duty  of  the  people  of  England. 

in  the  heat  of  the  recent  education  controversy,  we  regret  to 
have  sometimes  seen  the  proposition  which  aflirms  the  intimate 
connexion  between  ignorance  and  crime,  and  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  received  as  incontrovertible,  almost  ques¬ 
tioned  ; — at  all  events,  the  degree  of  dependence  of  the  one  upon 
the  other,  affirmed  to  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  But  those 
same  statistical  tables,  which  appear  long  since  to  have  de¬ 
monstrated  the  fact  in  question,  still  remain  an  unanswerable 
argument,  even  if,  d  priori,  we  could  not  show  the  connexion  to 
be  inevitable. — Some,  again,  seem  to  think,  that  a  point  is  gained 
by  saying  that  ignorance  is  not  so  much  the  cause  of  crime  as 
poverty ;  but  this  proves  nothing,  except  that  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  two  causes  of  crime  instead  of  one.  That  poverty  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  crime,  who  can  doubt  ?  But  it  is  not  less  true 
that  ignorance  is  so  also,  and  that  by  a  double  influence.  She  is 


out  carrying  off  the  parties  to  prison.’  The  culprits  are  often  as  di¬ 
minutive  as  the  offences.  ‘  One  lad  (a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age) 
was  committed  to  prison  for  the  novel  offence  of  playing  a  game 
called  “  marbles,”  to  the  annoyance  of  the  public  two  others  of  about 
the  same  age,  ‘  for  pulling  some  beans  at  the  top  of  a  field  near  New- 
haven  — ‘  an  offence,’  says  the  frank  and  sensible  Lord  Provost,  ‘  of 
w  Inch,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  more  than  once  guilty ;  and  if  the 
same  judgment  had  been  meted  to  me,  I  might  have  been  ruined  for 
life.’ 

♦  Let  the  reader  ponder  the  examples  given  in  the  preceding  note, 
and  the  other  instances  furnished  in  the  pages  of  the  Inspectors'  Keport, 
there  referred  to.  Tliey  may  well  suggest  matter  of  profitable  reflection 
to  all. 
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‘  twice  cursed  she  is  often  the  cause  of  poverty ;  and  thus  in¬ 
directly  of  the  very  crimes  to  which  poverty  leads,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  which  she  is  the  immediate  mother.  Even  looking'  at 
the  elements  of  secular  knowledge  alone,  who  can  say — if  that 
maxim  of  the  great  Bacon,  which  is  now  too  trite  to  be  mention¬ 
ed,  be  true — how  often  the  want  of  them  circumscribes  the 
sphere  of  the  individual’s  activity,  consequently  the  means  of 
rendering  himself  useful  to  others,  and  therefore  the  means  of 
subsistence  ?  Who  can  doubt,  that  in  an  age,  and  a  country 
like  ours — where  some  acquaintance  with  the  first  rudiments  of 
knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  even  the 
most  inconsiderable  functions — not  to  know  how  to  read  and 
write  is  much  such  a  defect  as  the  loss  of  one  of  the  senses  would 
be  to  a  savage;  that,  in  the  competition  for  employment,  ho  who 
po<>se8ses  that  knowledge,  catiris  paribus^  has  an  immense  ad¬ 
vantage  over  him  who  is  destitute  of  it ;  and  that  he  has  accord 
iiigly  a  fur  better  chance  of  escaping  from  the  temptations,  to 
which  poverty  is  exposed  ? 

We  admit,  how'ever,  that  the  mere  possession  of  this  know¬ 
ledge,  and  even  of  much  more,  may  be  in  itself  an  equivocal  be¬ 
nefit  ;  and  if  nothing  farther  were  involved  in  its  possession,  we 
should  doubt,  with  some  recent  writers,  whether  any  influence  in 
favour  of  the  benefits  of  such  knowledge,  could  be  drawn  from 
the  prison  statistics,  which  so  elaborately  set  forth  the  numbers 
of  those  who  can  or  can  not  read  and  write.  But,  in  fact,  the 
possession  of  this  knowledge  is  merely  taken  as  an  index,  as  it 
generally  may  be,  of  the  influences  which  have  been  at  work  in 
the  very  process  of  imparting  it — an  indication,  that,  generally, 
the  individual  possessing  it  has  been  to  some  extent  at  school. 
Regarded  in  this  light,  the  fact  assumes  a  new  importance ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  very  process  of  imparting 
even  the  elements  of  secular  knowledge  in  any  decently  con¬ 
ducted  school,  there  is  much  that  necessarily  involves  a  species 
and  degree  of  moral  training,  which,  though  of  but  secondary 
worth  in  relation  to  a  preparation  for  another  world,  is  of  vital 
importance  in  relation  to  this — the  formation,  in  fact,  of  certain 
habits,  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  the  character  of  a 
really  useful  or  useless  citizen  absolutely  depends.  It  is  some¬ 
times  said,  that  the  possession  of  the  mere  elements  of  know¬ 
ledge  has  no  connexion  with  crime.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  even  this  is  a  fallacy,  by  showing  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  possession,  or  otherwise,  of  these  elements,  with  the 
chances  of  poverty.  But,  in  fact,  the  elements  in  question  cannot 
be  imparted,  without  much  more  being  imparted  with  them — 
without  much  being  done  to  form  that  character  with  which  a 
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political  society,  as  such,  and  the  law-giver,  as  providing  for  its 
safety,  have  to  do. 

Compare  for  one  instant  the  condition  of  a  boy,  who  is 
trained  in  the  elements  of  merely  secular  knowledge,  from  seven 
years  of  age  to  thirteen  or  fourteen,  with  that  of  one  who  is 
subjected  to  no  such  influences,  and  see  W'hat  will  be  the  pro¬ 
bable  effect  on  society  of  the  two  respectively.  The  former, 
for  six  or  seven  years  of  the  most  pliant  period  of  his  life,  must 
repair  regularly  to  the  scene  of  his  duties,  and  perform  them ; 
he  knows,  therefore,  that  there  are  duties  that  he  must  perform, 
and  he  early  associates  in  his  mind  his  well-being  with  their 
performance;  he  must  repair  thither  at  stated  hours  during 
those  many  years,  and  he  learns  the  necessity  of  punctuality 
and  regularity ;  he  is  disobedient,  and  is  chastised — or  obe¬ 
dient,  and  is  rewarded ;  and  he  acquires  some  notion  at  least  of  the 
necessity  of  subordination  to  superiors,  and  that  happiness  and 
misery  depend  upon  it ;  he  is  idle,  and  will  not  learn ;  he  is 
punished,  and  he  finds  that  he  must — that  self-will  and  self-in¬ 
dulgence  are  to  be  mortified ;  he  tells  lies,  and  he  is  punished ; 
and  he  learns  the  value,  if  not  the  obligation,  of  truth ;  he  pil¬ 
fers,  and  is  punished,  and  he  learns  that  ‘  honesty  is  the  best 
policy  he  meets  with  daily  difficulties  in  his  lessons,  which  he 
is  daily  compelled  to  grapple  with,  and  he  acquires  the  virtues  of 
industry,  patience,  and  perseverance.  We  will  suppose  that  he 
learns  notning  more.  But,  viewed  merely  as  a  future  citizen — the 
light  in  which  we  are  now  regarding  him — this  is  surely  mueh. 
In  brief,  he  is  brought  into  contact,  on  a  small  scale  and 
among  his  equals  in  years  and  understanding,  with  all  those 
motives,  and  all  those  influences,  which  ought  to  operate  upon  him 
in  the  greater  community  of  which  he  is  to  be  a  member.  Only 
compare  the  character  with  which  (supposing  for  argument’s 
sake  that  he  is  brought  under  no  other  training)  he  is  likely  to 
enter  upon  life  with  that  of  the  idle,  vacant  vagabond,  who 
passes  through  that  admirable  curriculum  which  commences 
with  chuck-farthing  at  seven,  and  ends,  probably,  in  the  prison 
at  fourteen  ;  and  after  half  as  many  committals  between  that  age 
and  thirty,  as  the  miserable  wretch  numbers  years,  terminates, 
as  likely  as  not,  at  the  hulks,  or  on  the  gallows  !  We  should  be 
ashamed  of  insulting  our  readers  by  pursuing  the  parallel,  or 
rather  the  divergence,  of  the  two  cases,  into  any  further  detail. 

We  know  it  may  be  said,  and  it  often  is  said,  that  such  a 
training,  let  it  be  ever  so  effectual,  does  not  more  than  very  im¬ 
perfect'/  reach  the  conscience,  and  that  it  therefore  insures  no 
absolute  guarantie  for  the  permanent  maintenance  and  uniform 
exhibition  of  any  excellence ;  that  such  a  lad  as  we  have  sup- 
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posed,  may  bo  all  tliat  we  have  represented,  and  yet  be,  as  a 
moral  and  spiritual  being,  nothing  worth.  We  grant  it :  we 

fi-rant,  that,  to  the  individual  himself,  viewed  in  relation  to 
lis  highest  destinies  and  sublime  capacities — to  his  Immortal 
and  Invisible  Governor — to  that  eternal  and  spiritual  empire, 
of  which  each  will  ultimately  find  himself  a  subject,  and  of 
which  all  political  government  is  so  feeble  an  image  that  it 
ends  where  the  former  properly  begins, — the  excellencies  which 
will  constitute  a  useful  citizen,  are  of  very  secondary  value.  But, 
to  the  actual  existence  and  well-being  of  a  political  commu¬ 
nity,  framed  only  for  specific  objects,  and  limited  by  them,  they 
become  of  infinite  moment  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  there 
is  no  absolute  security  for  the  development  of  a  consistent, 
steadfast,  uniform  virtue,  which  is  not  radicated  in  conscience  ; 
which  does  not  flow  from  a  purified  condition  of  that  heart,  out 
of  the  ‘  good  treasure  ’  of  which,  in  the  striking  language  of  the 
Divine  legislator  of  Christianity,  ‘a  good  man  bringeth  forth  that 
‘  which  is  good.’  But  we  must  contend,  that  the  existence  and 
integrity  of  a  political  community  must  be  dependent,  and  that 
they  have,  in  point  of  fact,  been  in  every  instance  dependent,  upon 
social  virtues,  which,  though  they  will  flow  most  infallibly,  and 
be  the  noblest  when  derived  from  that  source,  have  in  reality  had 
an  origin  less  divine.  And  of  this,  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
afl'ords  us  a  brief  and  decisive  demonstration.  As  thus; — no 
community  can  exist  for  a  day,  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
its  members  do  not  perform  the  material  acts  of  duty  (from 
whatever  motives)  to  the  society  in  which  they  live.  There 
must  be  an  excess  of  the  honest  over  the  dishonest — of  those 
who  speak  truth  over  those  who  tell  lies — of  those  who  pay  their 
debts  over  those  who  cheat  their  creditors — of  those  who  obey 
laws  over  those  w  ho  break  them  ;  since,  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
society  would  be  instantly  dissolved.  Now,  while  such  societies 
hav'e  existed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  under  all  religions, 
false  and  true,  there  has  perhaps  not  yet  been  one,  in  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  largest  charity,  the  majority  have  been  actuated 
in  their  conduct  as  citizens  by  the  sublimer  motives  above  refer¬ 
red  to.  Where  the  religion  itself  has  been  false,  we  are  at  once 
driven  to  this  conclusion  ;  and  even  where  it  is  true,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  it  as  the  ordinary  rule.  To  act  habitually  from 
religious  principle,  is  the  highest  style  of  humanity.  To  be  a 
useful  citizen — at  least  not  to  be  a  pernicious  one — not  to  be  a 
criminal — is  about  the  lowest;  and  for  one  man  such  as  the  first, 
every  society  will  furnish  you  with  a  thousand  like  the  last. 

Are  we  supposed  to  imjily,  by  all  this,  any  question  of  the  in¬ 
finite  superiority  of  religious  training  over  that  which  involves 
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merely  the  development  of  the  intellect,  and  the  first  rudiments 
of  social  morality  ?  By  no  means.  We  unfeignedly  believe  that 
the  former  training  is  as  much  more  important  than  the  other,  as 
eternity  is  more  important  than  time ;  and  the  truly  religious  man 
a  higher  form  of  humanity  than  the  merely  blameless  citizen  : 
we  also  believe  that  he  who  looks  most  to  the  future  world  will 
best  play  his  part  in  this :  that,  as  Aristotle  has  long  since  ob¬ 
served,  he  who  is  really  the  ecyxtoi  will  also  be  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  the  Yet,  true  though  this  be,  woe  to 

that  community  in  which  the  ‘good  citizens’ do  not  far  out¬ 
number  those  who  are,  in  this  highest  sense,  the  ‘  good  men.’ 

Since,  as  we  have  already  shown,  that  species  and  degree  of 
social  worth  by  which  every  political  community  must  subsist, 
and  without  which  it  cannot,  are  and  ever  have  been  much  more 
widely  diffused  than  religious  principle  (being  in  fact  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  thousand  very  mixed  influences,  of  which  a  laudable 
regard  for  reputation,  and  those  habits  which  result  from  early 
discipline,  are  among  the  most  pregnant  and  important)  ;  and 
since  it  is  the  sole  object  of  society,  as  such,  to  secure  certain 
classes  and  modes  of  conduct,  without  taking  cognisance  of  the 
interior  motives  from  which  they  spring,  notliing  which  tends  to 
form  and  maintain  this  lower  sryle  of  virtue  can  be  otherwise  than 
most  important.  For  this  reason,  we  maintain,  that  that  con¬ 
fessedly  incomplete  education  which  simply  involves  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  and  the  moral  habits  necessarily  developed  and 
cherished  in  the  process  of  imparting  them,  is  eminently  favour¬ 
able  to  the  conservation  of  society,  and  the  suppression  of  vice 
and  crime  ;  nor  can  we  admit  for  a  moment  the  conclusion,  that 
the  system  which  gives  no  more  (though,  in  other  and  appropriate 
modes,  more  ought  to  be  given),  gives,  as  is  sometimes  rashly 
said,  little  or  nothing.  Viewed  in  relation  to  the  ultimate  des¬ 
tinies  of  man,  and  to  eternity,  such  knowdedge  and  such  habits 
only  enter  as  infinitesimals  into  the  calculation;  viewed  in  relation 
to  a  political  community,  organised  for  specific  ends  and  limited  to 
their  attainment,  they  become  of  infinite  moment.  Now,  we  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  co«rf«cfef/ school  in  the  empire,  un¬ 

der  whatsoever  religious  sect  or  party,  in  which  those  elements  of 
knowledge  are  not  imparted,  and  those  habits  of  social  morality 
inculcated,  which  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  society,  and  to  form 
the  character  of  worthy  and  useful  citizens ;  though  there  may 
be,  and  are,  infinite  diversities  of  views  entertained  as  to  the 
precise  shade  of  orthodoxy  which  will  most  infallibly  take  a  man 
to  heaven. 

By  what  combinations  of  effort,  or  under  what  conditions,  the 
universally  acknowledged  wants  of  large  masses  of  the  population 
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may  be  supplied,  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  article. 
Let  but  the  nation  be  roused  to  a  proper  perception  of  its  over¬ 
whelming  importance,  and  it  will  be  done — for  then  it  will  be  seen, 
that  it  must  be  done.  Yet,  as  the  modes  in  which  the  task  may  be 
most  profitably  attempted  have  been  so  recently  the  subject  of  agi¬ 
tation  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other — of  agitation,  which 
probably  will  be  renewed  in  the  course  of  the  following  session — 
we  cannot  discharge  our  conscience,  without  briefly  recording  our 
views  upon  the  subject ;  not,  we  trust,  with  the  bitterness  of  eager 
controversialists — for  we  feel  assured  that  the  great  bulk  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  all  government  interference  in  this  matter, 
are  as  sincerely  intent  upon  the  great  object  (and  have  proved 
it)  as  those  who  plead  for  it — but  in  the  form  of  amicable  dis¬ 
cussion.  Public  opinion  on  this  subject  is  still  a-makimj  in 
England  ;  and  we  are  simply  anxious,  in  common  with  so  many 
excellent  men  on  both  sides,  to  contribute  what  we  can  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  a  sound  Judgment. 

Of  the  two  important  questions,  Has  the  Government  the 
rujht  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of  education  ?  and  is  it  possible  for 
it  to  interfere  in  a  country  religiously  conditioned  as  our  own  ? — 
the  former  would  have  been  answered  only  in  one  way  half  a 
century  ago.  The  affirmative  is  now  met  by  an  assertion — not 
indeed  absolutely  new  to  the  world  (for  some  few  maintained 
it  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  their  opinions  elicited  some 
remarks  in  this  Journal*),  but  never  before  so  vigorously  or  so 
extensively  supported — that  Government  is  not  at  liberty  to  do 
any  thing  at  all  in  the  matter. 

On  this  principle,  we  propose  to  offer  two  or  three  remarhs  ; 
merely  premising,  what  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  consider, 
that  if  a  system  of  education  be  national,  therefore  supported 
by  publie  money,  and  professedly  constructed  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  then  it  must  be,  as  well  as  profess  to  be,  capable  of  universal 
application,  and  administered  in  a  spirit  of  rigid  impartiality. 

The  negative  in  the  above  question  is  chiefly  maintained  by  a 
portion  of  the  Dissenters  ;  and  nothing  shall  betray  us  into  the  un¬ 
fairness  of  denying,  that  among  them  there  are  many  entitled  to 
all  respect.  It  at  the  same  time  consists  with  our  knowledge,  that 
among  Dissenters  are  many  others  equally  entitled  to  our  respect, 
who  do  not  sympathise  with  this  extreme  view ;  nor  till  very 
recently  was  such  a  principle  contended  for  by  any  of  them.f 


*  Edinburgh  Itevieu‘,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  233,  et  seq. 

I  One  of  their  mot't  powerful  and  original  thinkers,  John  Foster, 
even  favours  a  compulBory  system  of  popular  education  ;  and  thus  dis- 
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That  Government  has  no  right  in  this  country  to  determine 
the  religious  education  of  the  people,  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands ;  our  principles  of  universal  religious  freedom  are  plainly 
inconsistent  with  such  pretensions,  and  cannot  stand  with  them. 
But,  that  it  is  wrong  for  Government  to  aid  the  education  of 
the  people  in  those  species  of  knowledge  which  are  essential 
to  serviceable  citizenship,  and  those  elementary  morals,  which 
all  religionists  alike  acknowledge,  is  another  matter. 

Admitting,  then,  that  religion  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
complete  education  of  the  whole  man,  but  that  Government 
cannot  determine  what  it  is  to  be,  has  the  State  the  right  to  in¬ 
terfere  (supposing  it  can  effectually  interfere)  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  acquisition  of  those  elements  of  knowledge 
and  social  morals,  and,  above  all,  the  formation  of  those  habits, 
with  which,  whatever  may  be  his  religion,  we  see,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  a  man  may  be  a  useful  citizen,  and  without  which 
(whatever  his  pretensions  to  religion)  we  see  he  can  be  none  ? 

Whether  the  State  has  this  right  in  the  abstract,  would  seem 
to  admit  only  of  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  if  we  look  at  the 
precise  end  of  all  political  government.  That  very  end  is  to 
secure,  on  the  part  of  each  citizen,  such  fulfilment  of  his  social 
obligations  towards  his  fellow  citizens,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  social  union.  Now,  to  bring  up  a  family  so 
as  not  to  be  a  plague  and  nuisance  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
is  one,  and  assuredly  one  of  the  most  important,  of  these  obli¬ 
gations  ;  and  one,  of  which  the  extensive  neglect  must  lead  to 
the  dissolution  of  society.  It  must,  then,  surely  be  competent 
for  the  Government,  if  these  obligations,  either  from  wilfulness 
are  not,  or  from  poverty  can  not  be,  fulfilled  by  an  extensive  class 
of  the  people,  to  provide  for  their  performance.  This,  we  admit, 
involves  the  right,  when  necessary,  to  render  education  compul¬ 
sory  ;  for  this,  in  the  given  case,  is  only  saying,  that,  being 
charged  with  the  conservation  of  the  social  union,  the  means 
which  are  directly  involved  in  the  attainment  of  that  end,  are 


poses  of  the  objection,  that  it  is  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of 
parents.  ‘  it  is  here  confidently  presumed,  that  any  man  who  looks,  in 
the  riglit  state  of  his  senses,  at  the  manner  in  which  the  children  are 
still  brought  np  in  many  parts  of  the  land,  will  hear  with  contempt  any 
hypocritical  protest  against  so  much  interference  with  the  discretion, 
the  liberty  of  parents ;  the  discretion,  the  liberty,  forsooth,  of  bringing 
up  their  children  a  nuisance  on  the  face  of  the  earth.’ — Foster  on  Po¬ 
pular  Ignorance.  We  give  the  passage,  not  as  pleading  for  compulsory 
education  ourselves  in  this  country,  but  as  showing  what  a  staunch 
Dissenter,  and  even  a  democrat,  may  consistently  think  on  this  matter. 
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within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  Government.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  may  be  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  for  Go¬ 
vernment  always  to  do  all,  that,  under  other  circumstances,  it 
may  be  right  to  do — that  is,  the  people  themselves  may  render 
the  exercise  of  the  right  superfluous.  And  a  country  is  to  be 
felicitated  in  proportion  as  it  is  really  qualified,  by  its  habits  of 
self-government,  to  relieve  the  State  of  what  may  otherwise  be 
among  its  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  deny  the  right  of 
Government  interference  in  this  matter,  in  any  and  all  cases,  the 
following  consequences  seem  to  be  inevitable  : — 

1.  The  denial  of  this  right  implies,  that  any  man  is  entitled, 
if  he  pleases,  to  beget  a  family  of  half  a  score  of  children,  and 
bring  them  up,  not  simply  with  an  erroneous  creed,  but  in  the 
ignorance  which  must  make  them  useless,  and  in  the  vice  which 
must  make  them  pernicious,  as  citizens  ;  imposing  them  as  a 
burden  and  a  plague  on  the  rest  of  the  community — to  be  sup¬ 
ported  as  paupers,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  punished  as  crimi¬ 
nals.  Not  a  few,  we  imagine,  of  the  honest  and  industrious 
members  of  society  would  exclaim,  ‘  Really,  we  have  entered 
‘  into  no  such  bargain  as  this;  we  have  not  pledged  ourselves  to 
‘  the  unlimited  support  of,  nor  to  bear  unlimited  injuries  from, 
‘  our  fellow  citizens.  They  owe  to  us,  and  we  owe  to  them,  cer- 
‘  tain  obligations ;  and  if  so,  it  implies  a  right  of  some  inter- 
‘  ference,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  such 
*  obligations  ;  though  in  many  cases  it  be  not  thought  expedient 
‘  or  necessary  to  resort  to  it’ 

.  2.  The  denial  of  this  right  implies,  that  a  duty,  which  all 

must  admit  to  be  among  their  social  obligations,  and  even 
among  the  most  important  of  them  —  that  of  training  the 
masses  of  the  population  in  some  capacity  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  common  duties  of  citizenship— is  to  be  entirely  imposed  on 
those  who  happen  to  be  willing  to  undertake  it ;  that  a  very 
onerous  burden  which  the  whole  community  is  equally  concerned 
in  sustaining,  instead  of  being  borne  by  all  classes,  shall  fall 
only  on  the  benevolent;  while  the  selfish — often  among  the 
richest — wholly  escape.  Even  if  the  voluntary  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  were  equal  to  this  burden  without  having  its  back  broken, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  throw  a  common  duty  solely  on  those 
members  of  society  who  choose  to  perform  it ;  and  if  it  be  not 
equal  to  the  task,  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  maintain  the 
right  to  ta.x  fur  this  object,  unless  we  will  say  that  the  matter 
may  be  left  uncared  for. 

3.  The  denial  of  this  right  implies,  that  if  there  be  any  country, 
or  any  port  of  any  country,  in  which,  from  the  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  the  poor,  from  their  poverty,  can  not,  and  the  rich. 
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from  their  apathy,  will  not,  adequately  provide  for  the  training 
of  the  masses  of  the  population,  nevertheless  these  last  endure 
no  wrong,  and  have  no  cause  of  complaint ;  their  ignorance 
and  their  misery  give  them  no  claims  upon  society,  in  virtue  of 
their  forming  an  integral  part  of  it,  for  instruction  in  those  very 
obligations,  which  the  society,  as  such,  expects  every  member 
of  it  to  fulfil. 

4.  It  further  follows  from  this  denial,  that  Government  has 
the  power  to  punish  for  crime,  without  being  permitted  to  take 
the  most  obvious  and  reasonable  means  to  prevent  it.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  a  most  curious  paradox.  As  we  once  heard  INIr 
Macaulay  powerfully  but  briefly  put  it,  ‘  We  hold,  that  whoever 
‘  has  the  right  to  hang,  has  the  right  to  educate  ;  ’ — that  is,  up 
to  the  point  which  will  probably  obviate  the  unpleasant  neces¬ 
sity  of  resorting  to  the  said  hanging.  Or,  as  Mr  Spedding 
argues  no  less  conclusively  with  those  who  would  object  to 
hanging  under  any  circumstances,  ‘  If  society  is  not  to  blame 
‘  for  having  so  many  ruffians  in  its  bosom,  it  is  to  blame  for 
‘  over-relaxing  its  penal  code.  The  failure  of  dWhumane  punish- 
‘  ments  will  drive  society  at  last  upon  the  conviction,  that  there 
‘  is  no  hope  for  a  civilised  state,  but  in  training  up  the  lowest  of 
‘  its  people  to  be  friends  instead  of  foes.’ 

If  it  be  said  that  there  are  other  things,  for  example  reli¬ 
gion,  of  yet  higher  benefit  to  society,  which  it  is  acknowledged 
society  cannot  secure  ;  we  reply,  we  are  speaking  of  society  as 
such,  and  of  men  as  citizens — of  the  security  for  the  conditions 
which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  one,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  character  of  the  other,  according  to  any  theory 
of  society.  That  a  man  should  be  a  Christian,  and,  if  so. 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  so  forth,  is  not  essential  to  a 
community — equally  blameless  citizens  are  to  be  found  among 
all  religionists :  But  that  he  should  be  capable  of  using  his  fa¬ 
culties  and  his  fingers,  of  understanding  his  social  duties  and 
obligations,  possessed  of  the  habits  of  honesty,  industry,  and 
fidelity  ; — these  are  essential  to  his  character  as  a  good  citizen. 

The  abstract  right  in  question,  then,  we  hold  to  be  as  an 
(  ssential  principle;  but  whether  it  be  expedient  to  render  that 
degree  and  kind  of  education  which  Government  may  thus  insist 
upon,  compulsory,  is  another  question;  as  W’ell  as  within  what 
limits,  if  it  interfere  at  all,  it  should  carry  that  interference. 

The  admission  of  this  right  does  not,  as  some  seem  to  argue, 
involve  as  a  consequence  that  it  shall  be  acted  upon  to  its  utter¬ 
most  extent,  and  to  the  e.xclusion  of  all  supplementary  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  people  themselves.  Take  an  analogous  instance. 
England  has  a  poor- law — and  some  such  law,  more  or  less,  all  will 
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admit  to  be  necessary.  But  it  is  not  pushed  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  any  other  efforts  useless  or  impossible ;  nor  does  it  work 
inharmoniously  with  any  such  efforts.  Probably  the  sum  total 
raised  by  private  beneficence  annually,  in  this  great  empire,  equals 
that  raised  by  the  poor  rates — but  both  together  are  not  found 
more  than  equal,  or  even  equal,  to  our  necessities. 

In  a  country  in  the  economic  condition  of  our  own,  we  should 
say  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  render  education  compulsory ; 
we  can  even  conceive  of  a  social  state,  in  which  it  would  be  best 
for  a  government  to  do  nothing  at  all ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  countries  in  which  compulsion  would  be  desirable, 
and  we  believe  necessary. 

In  our  own  country,  we  frankly  confess  that  we  think  that 
Government  should  interpose,  not  only  with  rigid  impartiality, 
but  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  rather,  as  Mr  Macaulay  said, 
in  bis  speech  on  the  education  question,  in  aid  of  voluntary  effort 
where  it  is  inadequate,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  it  where  it  is  deficient, 
than  with  any  idea  of  fully  supplying  its  place.  If  we  could  con¬ 
template  with  Mr  Baines  (for  whose  abilities,  honesty,  and  public 
spirit,  however  much  we  may  differ  from  him  on  this  subject,  we 
entertain  the  sincerest  respect),  the  probability  of  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  all  but  unlimited  costliness,  investing  Government 
with  dangerous  patronage,  and  inviting  the  people  to  a  corrupt 
subserviency — ruining  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  cramping 
ail  voluntary  effort — we  should  share  in  his  apprehensions  of  its 
disastrous  results,  and  deprecate  it  as  strongly  as  he  can  do.  But, 
if  the  system  be  merely  in  aid  of  voluntary  effort — assisting  it 
where  it  is  confessedly  feeblest,  in  remote  and  thinly  peopled 
districts — correcting  the  inequalities  which  flow  from  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  zeal  at  different  times,  and  the  disparity  of  wealth  in 
different  localities — it  may  be  an  unmixed  benefit.  Can  any  man 
deny  the  usefulness  of  the  grants  given  in  this  way  to  the  British 
and  National  Schools?  We  hold  with  Dr  Vaughan,  ‘  Where  the 
*  people  do  least  for  themselves,  the  Government  must,  of  neces- 
‘  sity,  do  most ;  and  where  the  people  are  capable  of  doing  most 
‘  for  themselves,  the  Government  should  do  least,  and  should  be 
‘  thankful  to  see  its  province  reduced  daily  to  a  smaller  and  still 
‘  smaller  compass.’  * 


•  Letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  August  10.  *  It 
seems  difficult  to  deny,’  says  the  Rev.  T.  Binney,  in  some  striking  re¬ 
marks  appended  to  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  (itself  also  well  worth  perusal) ;  ‘  it  seems  difficult 
to  deny,  that,  consistently  carried  out,  the  principle  on  which  the  minutes 
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The  second  question  is,  admitting  Government  to  have  the 
right  of  interference  to  the  extent  and  for  the  purposes  already- 
specified,  can  it  exercise  that  right  in  a  country  conditioned  like 
ours  ? 

The  most  natural  method,  perhaps,  of  deciding  this  question, 
would  be  to  ask,  whether  different  religious  communities  could 
co-operate  for  a  similar  purpose — if  they  pleased  ?  But,  if  they 
can,  the  nation  can,  through  its  government — for  the  nation  is 
but  the  aggregate  of  its  religious  communities. 

Or  if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  be  any  man  who  now  denies  that 
knowledge  is  good,  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  fossil  relic  of  a 
past  world — an  antediluvian — one  who  is  born  behind  the  time  ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  any  one  who  denies  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  moral  obligation,  he,  too,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  prodigy,  and  may  be  safely  left,  with  his  little  knot  of 
half  dozen  atheists,  in  their  corner,  to  do  their  worst.  Society 
need  not  let  its  great  movements  depend  on  the  whims  of  so 
miserable  a  minority — neither  ought  it  to  do  so. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  above  propounded,  the  most  natural 
answer  perhaps  would  be.  Why  not?  Apart  from  the  unhappy 
effects  of  our  religious  differences,  it  would  be  thought  difficult 
to  conceive  why  religious  parties  should  not  act  together  as  far 
as  they  are  agreed ;  and  part  when  they  must,  but  not  before. 

In  theory,  indeed,  and  it  we  are  resolved  each  to  urge  his  pecu¬ 
liar  views  with  the  uttermost  degree  of  pertinacity,  there  is 
immense  difficulty ;  in  practice,  if  we  but  exercised  a  little  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  a  little  charity — if  there  were  no  disposition  to 
encroach  on  the  one  side,  or  to  be  jealous  on  the  other — but  all 
were  simply  determined  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  object 
— there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all. 

For,  are  not  all  the  parties,  in  truth,  perfectly  agreed  on 
basis  of  principle  and  opinion,  wide  enough  to  carry  on  such  joint 
institutions  for  such  a  limited  purpose  ?  For  example,  is  there  any 
one  who  denies  that  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  every  child — 


of  Council  were  opposed,  as  that  principle  was  stated  and  expounded  by 
many  advocates,  would  brand  with  error,  assumption,  and  wrong,  every 
thing  that  has  been  done  by  Government  for  the  advancement  of  science 
the  encouragement  of  literature  ;  the  improvement  of  art ;  the  opening 
of  museums  to  the  public;  their  formation  and  support;  .  .  .  legislation 
for  colleges ;  salaries  to  professors  and  examiners,  with  the  conveyance  to 
them  of  legal  authority  to  grant  honours  and  degrees.  All  these  things 
are  done ;  yet  surely  society  would  be  possible  without  them.  They  are 
done  ;  but  by  no  means  to  the  extent  that  it  has  hitherto  been  thought 
innocent  to  advocate.’ 
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if  he  is  not  indeed  to  be  of  this  or  that  species  of  religionist, 
but  to  bear  the  generic  character  (to  be  found  in  all  tho«se  species) 
of  a  decent  citizen — should  be  taught  the  elements  of  knowledge 
— have  his  faculties  disciplined — his  time  usefully  employed — his 
mind  pre-occupied  with  what  is  useful  and  of  ‘  good  report' — 
and  be  kept  out  of  idleness,  mischief,  and  temptation  ?  Not 
one.  Is  there  any  man  who  denies  that  there  are  certain  universal 
princi[>les  of  morals  which  he  is  to  be  taught,  and  that  those 
principles  are  agreed  upon  by  all? — that  he  is  to  speak  the 
truth — to  abide  by  his  promises — to  fulfil  bis  obligations — to  be 
honest,  faithful,  just,  modest,  chaste,  industrious — that  he  is  to 
be  obedient  to  his  parents,  respectful  to  his  superiors,  submis¬ 
sive  to  the  laws?  Not  one.  Is  there  any  man  who  denies  that 
it  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  each  child  should  have 
these  duties  nut  simply  wrought  into  his  mind  and  memory,  but 
should  be  brought  under  that  daily  discipline  which  is  the  better 
part  of  all  instruction,  and  which  can  alone  convert  principles  into 
habits — a  discipline  which  shall  necessitate  the  doing  of  certain 
actions,  and  the  abstaining  from  others?  Again,  we  say,  there 
is  not  one. 

What,  then,  should  hinder  these  parties  from  conjoint  action 
(if  they  pleased)  within  the  prescribed  limits,  and  for  purposes 
which,  though  limited,  are  so  unspeakably  important  to  society, 
and  about  which  they  are  all  agreed  ? 

‘  But  the  education  you  have  mentioned,’  says  one,  *  is  purely 
secular.’  If  by  ‘secular’  be  meant  that  it  simply  terminates  in 
the  intellect,  it  is  not  true.  The  elements  of  morals  are  not  only 
not  excluded,  but  they  are  presented  to  the  youthful  mind  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  is  best  capable  of  apprehending  them — as  great 
facts,  whatever  their  theory  may  be — (a  form,  by-the-by,  in  which 
all  children  can  best  learn  the  elements,  not  only  of  morals,  but 
religion) ;  and  what  is  much  more  important,  these  principles 
are  not  only  taught,  but  administered — administered  in  a  course 
of  daily  action  and  discipline,  by  which,  and  by  which  alone, 
habits  can  be  formed. 

If  by  ‘secular’  be  meant  that  such  education  respects  only 
the  temporary  well-being  of  man  in  his  social  capacity,  we  grant 
it.  But,  then,  that  is  the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  all 
political  government. 

‘  But  a  complete  education,’  says  another,  ‘  involves’  (as  we 
all  admit)  ‘  the  positive  religious  element — a  particular  system 
‘  of  religious  doctrine ;  and,  therefore,  this  education,  not  involving 
‘  it,  is  irreligious  and  atheistical.’  The  first  part  of  this  propo¬ 
sition  we  fully  admit :  it  is  by  no  means  a  complete  education  ; 
But  how  can  that  system  be  i/rcligious,  which  not  only  does  not 
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deny  the  paramount  importance  of  religious  instruction,  nor  super¬ 
sede  it,  but  which  teaches  nothing  but  what  harmonises  with  it, 
and  is  directly  subsidiary  and  preparatory  to  it — which  is,  in  fact, 
administered  by  parties,  all  of  whom  acknowledge  its  importance, 
and  only  do  not  convey  such  instruction  together^  because  they 
cannot  agree  precisely  on  what  they  are  to  teach  ?  A  system 
of  instruction  may  not  be  religious ;  but,  to  say  it  is  irreligious, 
while  it  confesses  the  importance  of  religion,  and  teaches  nothing 
but  what  is  both  directly  and  indirectly  auxiliary  to  all  its  influ¬ 
ences — is  to  talk  plain  nonsense. 

‘  In  our  combined  efforts,’  different  religious  parties  might 
consistently  say,  ‘  w'e  do  not  teach  all  that  is  necessary  or  de- 
‘  sirable  to  develope  the  uho/e  man  in  all  his  relations  both  to  this 
‘  world  and  the  next ;  and  we  cannot,  because  we  are  not  precisely 
‘  agreed  as  to  the  all  that  is  to  be  taught ;  but  this  is  no  reason 
‘  for  our  not  teaching  what  we  do  all  think  essential  to  every 
*  member  of  a  social  community.’ 

The  argument  of  being  irreligious  and  atheistical  (hard  words, 
indeed,  but  happily  nothing  but  words),  might  as  well  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  our  laws.  You  can  enact  no  laws  that  do  not  imply  the 
principles  of  morals  in  man ;  but  no  man  calls  laws  irreligious, 
for  doing  no  more.  Each  man  feels  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  say,  that  that  which  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with  religion, 
but  auxiliary  to  it,  can  be  irreligious. 

The  mention  of  laws  suggests  another  reflection,  which  will 
further  serve  to  show  the  futility  of  this  objection,  as  applied  to 
the  general  school-training  which  we  have  here  supposed  the 
object  of  conjoint  effort  on  the  part  of  different  religious  com¬ 
munities.  A  system  of  law  may  not  be  directly  religious,  and 
yet  its  original  character  will  be  modified,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  administered  affected,  by  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country 
adopting  it;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  Christianity  has  ever  been 
exerting,  in  this  insensible  way,  a  most  important  and  beneficial 
influence  on  the  civil  institutions  of  mankind.  In  like  manner, 
though  the  system  of  general  education  we  have  described  be 
not  in  itself  religions,  it  could  not  fail,  in  a  country  like  this,  of 
being  to  a  large  extent  animated  by,  and  administered  in,  a  re¬ 
ligious  spirit.  So  confidently  do  we  feel  this,  that  if  schools 
were  established  to-morrow  on  such  a  common  basis,  we  are 
convinced  there  would  be  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  pre¬ 
cepts  inculcated — the  course  of  action  prescribed — and  (what  we 
once  more  say  is  quite  as  important)  in  the  discipline  enforced — 
whether  the  Scriptures  were  formally  agreed  upon  as  a  class- 
book — whether  the  authorised  version  were  prescribed,  or  any 
other  allowed  (for  no  version  has  ever  expunged,  or  can  expunge. 
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those  great  principles  with  which  such  schools  would  have  to  do, 
and  which  are  taught  in  all  Bibles,  in  language  which  no  igno¬ 
rance  can  mistranslate,  and  no  sophistry  darken)  * — or  whether  a 
selection  from  that  same  book  were  thought  preferable — or  whe¬ 
ther  (which,  perhaps,  would  be  better  still)  nothing  was  said 
about  the  matter  at  all — we  declare  our  belief,  that  the  result  in 
every  school  in  the  empire,  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  contributing 
to  make  intelligent,  useful,  honest,  and  happy  citizens,  would 
be  substantially  the  same ;  and  that  not  simply  because  there 
would  be,  in  relation  to  such  an  object,  no  appreciable  difference 
in  the  sentiments  of  those  who  w'ould  administer  them,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  insensible  influence  of  religious  feeling  would  affect 
the  spirit  in  which  they  would  all  be  administered.  Though 
Government  said  nothing  of  the  matter,  there  would  be  no  fear 
lest,  in  a  country  like  this,  the  Bible  should  be  forgotten. 

But  a  third  objector  says — ‘  But  it  is  impossible  to  separate 

*  the  positive  religious  element  from  the  general  course  of  inteU 

*  lectual  and  moral  training;  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  strictly 

*  conjoined  all  the  way  through.’  It  is  difficult  to  reply  to  an 
objection  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  If  you  mean  that 
education  will  not  be  complete  without  the  religious  element, 
that  is  already  granted  ;  and  provision  is  only  not  made  for  it  in 
such  schools,  because  different  religious  men  cannot  agree  as  to 
what  it  is  to  be,  and  therefore  must,  as  they  do,  give  it  sepa¬ 
rately.  If  you  mean  that  the  different  parts  of  education  cannot 
be  given  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  the  one  postponed  till 
the  other  is  completed,  that  also  is  admitted.  But  if  you  mean 
that  the  positive  religious  element  must  be  interwoven  with  every 
thing  taught — enter  into  every  subject  and  every  act  of  educa¬ 
tion — then  we  must  say  that  we  can  neither  admit,  nor  indeed 
distinctly  comprehend  your  proposition.  You  say  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  the  two  to  any  extent.  Surely  it  would  be 
more  natural  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  separate  them.  Did 
you  ever,  in  fact,  know  of  any  system  in  which  they  were  not 
separated  ?  You  surely  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  theologise 
the  alphabet — to  teach  arithmetic  on  Arminian  or  Calvinistic 
principles — to  put  grammar  and  geography  on  any  doctrinal  basis  ? 
And  this  every  one  understands,  wio  requests  private  tutors  to 
instruct  his  children  at  home.  He  assigns  to  one,  Latin  ;  and  to 
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another,  geometry ;  and  to  another,  music  ;  but  he  never  dreams 
of  asking  them  to  combine  theology  with  any  of  these  branches. 
Morals  and  religion  are  otherwise  cared  for.  We  may  even  add, 
that,  practically,  as  much  of  elementary  moral  training  would  be 
involved  in  such  a  school  as  we  have  described,  as  is  found  in  the 
majority  of  our  proprietary  and  other  public  schools.  The  direct 
religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  given  by 
parents  at  home,  and  by  ministers  on  the  Sabbath,  and  has  little 
connexion — as,  indeed,  it  cannot  have  much — with  the  ordinary 
school  routine. 

But  if  the  various  religious  communities  of-  the  empire — that 
is,  the  whole  nation — might  consistently  work  together  in  such 
a  project,  within  the  limits  and  for  the  purposes  so  often  adverted 
to,  then  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
nation  to  attempt  it  in  its  collective  capacity,  and  through  the 
proper  organ  and  representative  of  its  will — the  Government. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  the  State,  in  a  country  conditioned  like 
ours,  thus  addressing  its  subjects;  and  then  let  it  be  shown,  why 
the  various  classes  of  religionists  might  not  beneficially  co-ope¬ 
rate  in  working  out  the  system  indicated  ?  What  would  he  the 
infringement  of  religious  liberty  on  the  one  hand,  or  what  the 
ground  for  charging  the  Government  with  instituting,  as  is  so 
often  said,  a  ‘  godless’  and  ‘  atheistical’  system  of  education,  on  the 
other  ?  ‘  You  have,  and  ought  to  have,  the  right  of  educating 

‘  your  children  in  that  system  of  religious  belief  which  seems  to 

*  each  of  you  the  true.  I  have  formally  surrendered  that  right; 

‘  and  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  power  to  interfere  with  it ;  and 
‘  so  completely  do  I  surrender  it,  that,  if  a  system  of  national  edu- 

*  cation  cannot  be  framed  that  leaves  it  intact,  I  can  have  nothing 
‘  to  do  with  it.  But  while  different  portions  of  you  entertain  the 

*  most  diverse  views  of  the  true  system  of  religious  belief,  you  all, 

‘  without  exception,  agree  that  certain  species  of  knowledge, 

*  and  certain  elements  of  social  morality,  are  essential  to  the  con- 
‘  servatioif  of  society,  and  to  the  development  of  the  character  of 
‘  a  good  citizen.  Without  denying — on  the  contrary,  while  assert- 

*  ing — the  paramount  importance  of  the  inculcation  of  religious 
‘  truth,  suffer  me  to  co-operate  with  you  in  that  which  is  our  com- 
‘  man  object,  and  equally  important  to  us  all  as  a  society ;  leaving 
‘  you  in  your  own  modes,  and  according  to  that  principle  of  reli- 
‘  gious  liberty  which  I  have  already  recognised,  to  inculcate  that 
‘  system  of  religious  doctrine  which  seems  to  you  just  and  true.  Ido 
‘  not  sever  these  different  parts  of  education,  or  wish  them  to  be 
‘  severed ;  nor  sanction  the  principle  of  their  separation,  any  more 
‘  than  the  teacher  of  one  essential  branch  of  knowledge  is  sup- 
*  posed  to  discredit  the  teacher  of  some  other  essential  branch. 
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‘  I  simply  maintain  my  action  within  the  limits  of  my  proper 
*  functions — that  of  aiding  in  the  propagation  of  such  knowledge, 

‘  and  the  formation  of  such  habits,  as  are  acknowledged  by  us  ail 
‘  to  be  essential  to  the  formation  of  intelligent  and  well-conducted 
‘  citizens.  Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that  you — with  your  twenty 
‘  thousand  clergy — your  churches — your  chapels — your  Sabbath 
‘  schools — your  private  schools — are  fully  competent  to  undertake 
‘  the  office  of  direct  religious  instruction,  which,  without  iinder- 
‘  rating  its  importance,  I  acknowledge  cannot  be  prescribed  by 
‘  me  ?  May  1  not  be  suffered  to  aid  you  in  that  which  is  no  more 
‘  the  duty  of  some  particular  benevolent  persons  among  you, 
‘  than  of  the  whole  community,  and  which  is  of  common  im- 
‘  portance  to  us  all  ?  ’ 

We  profess  ourselves  unable  to  see  why  Government  should 
not  be  entitled  to  say  as  much  as  this,  and  to  act  upon  it.  And  as 
regards  the  mode  of  rendering  aid — whether  different  religious 
communities  chose  to  work  together  in  the  support  of  schools  in 
common,  or  preferred,  as  they  generally  do,  to  take  a  separate 
course  of  action,  and  originate  schools  of  their  own — we  cannot 
see  why  Government  should  not  receive  applications  for  aid  from 
any  such  school ;  provided  (and  this  seems  to  us  the  essential  point) 
that,  whatever  be  the  religious  instruction,  superarhlcd  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  school  instruction  and  discipline,  there  shi.vld 
be  such  ordinary  course,  from  which  no  British  child  should  be 
debarred  on  account  of  any  peculiarities  of  religious  opinion  on 
the  part  of  its  parents,  or  by  any  necessity  of  learning  any  system 
of  doctrine  whatever.  To  be  truly  national,  this  (as  indeed  we 
have  often  contended  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal)  is  obviously 
just  and  fair. 

So  far  as  this  condition  is  not  complied  w’ith,  we  honestly  con¬ 
fess,  that  the  Dissenters  appear  to  us  to  have  reasonable  ground 
of  objection  to  the  present  system.  But  of  this  presently.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  see  w  hy  the  most  uncompromising 
advocate  of  the  Voluntary  system  of  propagating  and  support¬ 
ing  religion,  should  refuse  all  aid  from  the  State  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  for  the  purposes,  now  laid  dow’n.  Surely  the  State 
may  consistently  say,  and  the  Voluntary  may  without  the 
slightest  dereliction  of  principle  accede  to  it,  ‘  Though  your 
‘  ultimate  object  may  be  beyond  those  which  limit  my  province, 
‘  yet,  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  as  a  means  to  an  end,  you  are  inci- 
‘  dentally  doing  much  which  it  is  no  more  your  duty  to  do,  than 

*  that  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  no  more  your  duty,  as 
‘  a  religionist,  to  teach  people  reading,  writing,  ;ind  arithmetic, 
‘  history  and  geography,  the  elements  of  social  obligation  and 

*  decent  manners,  than  it  is  the  duty  of  a  statesman  to  teach  them 
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‘  theology.  Still  you  do  it.  Suffer  me,  then,  where  you  need  aid, 

‘  or  where  it  can  render  your  efforts  niore  successful,  to  offer  it — 

‘  not,  indeed,  for  teaching  reliyion,  but  for  aiding  in  forming  the 
‘  young  to  become  good  citizens — efforts  by  which  you  make 
‘  the  whole  community  your  debtors,  and  for  which  it  is  neither 
‘  equitable  nor  decent  that  you  alone  should  pay.'  At  all  events, 
there  are  (as  we  have  said)  many  of  the  most  thorough  and 
enthusiastic  Voluntaries  who  can  see  no  inconsistency  with  their 
principles  in  such  reasoning  ;  and  we  must  profess  that  we  think 
tliem  in  the  right.  4'he  only  condition  of  a  reasonable  partici¬ 
pation  in  such  aid,  is  the  opening  of  the  yeneral  routine  of  school 
instruction  to  the  e/tiii'c  coininunity,  without  respect  to  religious 
creed,  or  the  demand  of  submission  to  religious  instruction. 

Abstractedly,  indeed,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge,  that  we 
should  much  prefer,  to  any  system  of  occasional  aid  by  grants,  a 
bill  to  empower  the  people  to  tax  themselves,  in  their  several 
municipalities,  fur  the  support  of  general  schools,  of  the  nature 
we  have  described,  just  as  they  tax  themselves  for  the  poor-rates ; 
enacting,  of  course,  that  no  child  should  forfeit  his  claim  to  the 
education  in  such  schools,  for  atiy  religious  opinions  of  the  parents, 
any  more  than  any'  man  should  forfeit  his  claim  to  the  benefit  of 
the  poor-rates  for  a  similar  reason.  The  only  considerable  ob¬ 
jection  to  such  a  plan  is,  the  extent  to  which  provision  for  educa¬ 
tion  has  already  been  made  in  many  quarters,  and  the  consequent 
possible  loss  of  a  certain  portion  of  existing  machinery.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  people  in  each 
locality,  having  the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  would,  for  their 
own  sake,  be  disposed  to  provide  only  for  their  real  necessities; 
and,  secondly,  that  a  great  part  of  the  existing  schools  w’ould  be 
as  much  required  as  ever  in  imparting  on  the  Sunday,  and  on 
other  occasions,  religious  education  to  the  separate  religious  com¬ 
munities.  That  work,  too,  would  be  more  efficiently  performed; 
Sunday-school  teachers  having  then  nothing  but  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  to  impart,  and  more  intelligent  and  better  trained  scholars 
to  impart  it  to. 

But  if  any  such  plan  be  impracticable,  and  we  must  still  pro¬ 
ceed  by  the  method  of  occasional  grants,  then,  the  only  just  plan 
is,  to  make  it  imperative  on  all  schools  receiving  such  grants, 
that  they  should  keep  their  general  school  course  open  to  every 
British  child,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  catechism  or 
creed,  or  any  symbolical  book  of  religious  instruction  whatever. 

On  this  point,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  Dissenters 
have  just  ground  of  complaint  against  one  part  of  the  course 
actually  followed.  Nothing  seems  more  reasonable,  than  that 
grants,  given  for  an  avowedly  national  object,  should  not  be 
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permitted  to  be  exclusively  applied  by  those  who  receive  them. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  just  as  proper  that  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  helplessly  destitute  should  be  restricted  to  those 
who  go  to  church,  as  that  public  money,  given  for  public  pur¬ 
poses,  should  be  in  any  instance  exclusively  applied  to  those  who 
will  consent  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism.  In  consistency  with 
this.  Lord  John  Russell  distinctly  admitted,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  that  it  was  a  hardship  and  a  wrong,  that,  in  cases  in  which 
a  church  school  was  the  only  school,  and  in  which  the  children 
of  Dissenters  must  either  have  the  education  given  there,  or  none, 
they  must  take  it,  if  they  took  it  at  all,  with  the  Church  Catechism 
appended  to  it.  But  if  it  be  ‘  a  hardship  and  a  wrong,’  something 
more  follows.  His  lordship,  indeed,  says,  that,  though  sorry  fur 
the  rule  of  the  National  Schools,  he  did  not  make  it,  and  therefore 
could  not  repeal  it.  And  this  may  be  true — but  if  it  be  ‘  a  hard¬ 
ship  and  a  wrong,’  the  Government  would  be  justified,  before 
listening  to  an  application  for  a  grant  of  public  funds,  avowedly 
dispensed  on  another  principle,  and  given  for  the  benefit  of  all 
classes,  in  requiring  that  such  a  rule  should  be  repealed.  Nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable,  than  that  the  National  Schools,  so  long 
as  they  are  supported  by  private  benevolence,  should  make  the 
rule  in  question,  or  any  other  rule  they  please,  the  condition  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  them ;  but  when  they  apply  lor  public  funds,  avowedly 
administered  by  Government  for  national  objects,  and  with  an 
express  intention  that  they  should  be  so  expended,  nothing  can 
be  more  equitable  than  for  the  Government  to  say,  ‘  But  such 

*  grants  shall  be  made  only  to  such  schools  as  dispense  with 
‘  every  law  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  them.  We 

*  cannot  be  called  upon  to  grant  national  funds  for  exclusive 

*  purposes  ;  it  cannot  be  our  duty  to  entrust  them  to  those  who 
‘  will  convert  them,  when  obtained,  into  what  we  admit  to  be  a 
‘  hardship  and  a  wrong.’  Sure  we  are,  that  if  the  like  were  done 
with  any  other  grants,  professedly  given  for  national  purposes, 
and  their  application  were  thus  limited,  the  abuse  would  not  be 
tolerated. 

Heartily  do  we  wish  that  all  parties  would  give  renewed  con¬ 
sideration  to  this  subject,  and  see  whether  it  be  not  possible,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  magnanimity  and  charity — and  very  little  is 
necessary — to  concede  something  for  the  attainment  of  so  im¬ 
portant  an  object.  Let  the  Church  remember,  that  in  these 
times,  her  surest,  and,  indeed,  her  only  chance  of  retaining  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  will  be  in  the  perfect  equity,  liberality, 
and  charity  of  her  proceedings;  and  that  every  unjust  pretension 
will  be  rigorously  sifted,  and  inevitably  set  aside. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  trust  that  the  extreme  party  amongst 
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the  Dissenters,  who  have  taken  new,  and,  as  we  apprehend,  un¬ 
tenable  ground,  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  their  position  ;  and 
to  reflect,  whether  it  be  not  possible  for  them  to  co-operate  with 
their  more  moderate  brethren,  and  the  other  classes  of  religionists, 
in  a  work  so  worthy  of  all  the  concessions  which  the  uttermost 
charity  cun  make. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  educational  necessities 
of  the  nation  ;  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  is  much 
to  be  done  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  provided  for  the  lower  orders.  With  Mr  Edward  Baines, 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  prodigious  efforts  which  voluntary 
benevolence  has  made  in  behalf  of  popular  education  during  the 
last  thirty  years;  we  sympathise  with  the  indignation  with  which 
he  rebukes  certain  caricatures  of  the  moral  condition  of  our  manu¬ 
facturing  districts ;  but  we  are  still  forced  to  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  large  scope  for  further  exertion.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt 
this,  who  will  but  visit  the  by-places  of  our  large  towns,  or  talk 
for  a  while  with  our  rural  population.  He  will  need  no  other 
testimony  than  that  of  his  own  eyes  and  cars. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  school  accommodation  required,  writers 
have  come  to  widely  different  conclusions.  Dr  Hook  stated  last 
year,  that  it  was  required  for  600,000 ;  the  writer  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  article  in  the  Companion  to  the  Almanack  for  1847,  thinks 
the  limit  nearer  half  a  million  ;  while  Mr  Baines  states  in  his  let¬ 
ters  to  Lord  John  Russell,  that  there  is  accommodation  already 
for  all  but  61,345.  We  fear  that  Mr  Baines  has  fixed  the  num¬ 
bers  considerably  too  low  ;  but,  even  if  they  be  approximately 
correct,*  a  large  addition  must  in  effect  be  made,  on  the  ground 
that  the  statement  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  nation,  against  its  aggregate  wants.  Unhappily, 
the  distribution  of  the  provision  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
calculation.  It  is  no  consolation  to  a  benighted  son  of  Corn- 


*  In  one  respect,  the  statements  by  which  Mr  Baines  reaches  his 
conclusion,  are  any  thing  but  consolatory.  He  assumes  as  the  basis 
of  his  calculation  of  the  requisite  school  accommodation  (and  we  fear 
that  he  is  not  far  from  the  mark),  that  the  average  term  of  schooling 
for  all  classes  in  this  country  is  not  more  than  live  years — instead  of 
ten! — and  that  the  majority  of  those  who  attend  the  National  and 
British  Schools,  do  not  average  more  than  two  years.  Alas  !  if  this  be 
true,  we  have  something  more  than  school  accommodation  to  provide ; 
and  that  is,  the  disposition  or  the  opportunity,  or  both,  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  learn.  In  relation  to  any  discipline  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  habits  (on  w'hich  we  have  insisted  so  much),  who  hut 
must  see  the  insufficiency  of  such  schooling  as  this  ? 
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wall,  that  there  is  a  spare  seat  for  him  on  the  forms  of  a  school  In 
Yorkshire ;  nor  any  consolation  to  a  village  in  w  hich  there  is  no 
school  at  all,  that  there  is  a  supernumerary  one  in  some  populous 
town  fifty  miles  off.  'Fhe  inequality,  indeed,  with  which  volun¬ 
taryism  acts,  is  one  of  its  defects,  and  is  so  far  an  argument  for 
some  central  and  equalising  influence.  Its  jets  must  be  turned 
into  streams  ;  its  sporadic  efforts  rendered  more  continuous  and 
uniform. 

But,  whatever  the  difterences  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of 
school  accommodation  required,  there  can  be  none  as  regards  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  amount  and  improving  the  quality  of 
instruction.  Though  Sunday  schools,  for  example,  are  institutions 
far  beyond  any  feeble  praise  of  ours,  and  among  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  fruits  of  religious  philanthropy,  it  is  obvious,  that,  where  no 
other  instruction  is  given,  they  must,  by  their  necessarily  inter¬ 
mitted  action,  fail  in  that  point  on  which  we  have  so  often  insist¬ 
ed — the  formation  of  habit  by  continuous  discipline.  To  daily 
schools  they  are  invaluable  auxiliaries  ;  dissociated  from  them, 
they  must  fail  of  much  of  their  effect  ;  and  the  more  so,  that, 
when  thus  dissociated,  they  are  compelled  to  give  much  of  the 
instruction  which  daily  schools  would  more  appropriately  supply ; 
and  cannot  devote  themselves  to  their  single  and  proper  object — 
the  communication  of  religious  knowledge.  But,  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  deny  the  grievous  deficiencies 
of  our  present  system  of  popular  education  ;  Mr  Baines  himself 
is  far  too  candid  a  man  to  do  so.  Indeed,  we  defy  any  body  to 
read  the  evidence  given  by  such  men  as  the  Hon.  and  llev.  B. 
Noel,  Mr  Tremenheere,  Rev.  F.  C.  Cooke,  and  others,  without 
feeling,  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  professed  edueation 
for  the  masses,  has  been  little  better  than  a  farce.  The  insuflicient 
number  of  really  qualified  musters  is  only  too  notorious. 

Mr  Baines,  in  his  able  and  frank  defence  of  voluntary  effort, 
assures  us,  that  these  defects,  both  of  quantity  and  quality,  are  in 
a  course  of  correction.*  It  may  be  so  ;  but  we  should  like  to  see 
whether  the  process  may  not  be  expedited.  We  repeat,  that  we 
do  not  yield  to  him  in  admiration  of  the  efforts  which  voluntary 
benevolence  has  made  in  this  direction,  and  are  as  jealous  as  him¬ 
self  of  any  thing  that  should  counteract  or  repress  it.  It  cannot,  we 
think,  be  alle  jed,  that  what  has  hitherto  been  done  by  Government 
has  had  that  tendency ;  the  period  during  which  the  Slate  has 
attempted  to  do  any  thing,  being  contemporaneous  with  the  most 
energetic  displays  of  voluntary  liberality.  Nor  must  it  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  those 
efforts,  to  the  menace  of  Government  interference.  This  was  de¬ 
cidedly  the  case  in  1842-3.  Looking  at  the  whole  circumstances 
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of  that  effort,  one  might  be  whimsically  tempted  to  say,  that, 
should  a  Government  scheme  be  found  impossible,  the  next  best 
thing  would  be,  the  occasional  threat  of  doing  something !  The 
effort  referred  to  was  a  striking  proof  that  voluntary  and  sponta¬ 
neous  are  not  always  the  same. 

It  has  often  been  matter  of  complaint,  that  the  Minutes  of 
Council  have  undergone  so  many  changes.  It  is  no  complaint 
with  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  hope  that  they  may  undergo  at 
least  one  more; — and  that  they  will  require  the  just  condition, 
that  every  child  shall  be  admissible  to  the  rjtneral  routine  of 
every  school  that  derives  any  of  its  funds  from  Government 
grunts,  without  any  reference  to  creed  or  catechism.  As  to  the 
other  changes  in  the  Minutes — we  regard  those  Minutes  as 
tentative; — experiments  instituted  to  see  whether  it  may  be 
possible  to  devise  any  methods  which  may  unite  the  efforts  and 
the  suffrages  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  render  our  impracticability 
as  a  nation  in  this  matter,  peculiarly  mortifying.  The  first  is, 
that,  practically^  there  is  little  difficulty  in  the  case ;  For  there  are 
schools  among  us — even  large  and  flourishing  Free  Grammar 
schools — in  which  the  children  of  Churchmen,  and  of  Dissenters 
of  all  classes,  receive  education  together ;  and  in  which  we  never 
hear  either  of  infringement  of  religious  liberty  on  the  one  side, 
or  of  the  want  of  the  Church  Catechism  on  the  other.  It  is  only 
when  we  come  to  put  down  on  paper  our  exquisite  refinements 
respecting  the  theoretical  perfection  of  religious  liberty  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  absolute  duty  of  intermingling  religion  with  all 
instruction  on  the  other,  that  we  are  so  hard  to  please. 

The  second  circumstance  is,  that  a  large  portion  of  those  for 
whom  our  educational  efforts  are  required,  do  not  now  care  one 
jot  about  either  church  or  chapel; — they  unhappily  have  not 
got  far  enough  for  that  yet — and  it  would  be  an  unmixed  bless¬ 
ing  to  bring  them  under  any  system  of  regular  instruction  and 
discipline  whatever.  In  their  present  condition,  they  are  never 
likely  to  care  much  about  either  the  Church  Catechism  or  the 
Assembly’s  Catechism ;  the  Confession  of  Faith  or  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  ;  Apostolical  Succession,  or  the  Voluntary  System.  But 
they  learn  wonderfully  soon,  while  we  are  disputing  about  such 
matters,  to  swear,  gamble,  lie,  and  steal ;  and,  instead  of  being  at 
school,  find  their  way  to  prison.  This  is  a  fact,  of  which  Mr 
Guthrie,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  Ragged  Schools,  is  well  aware ; 
and  he  has  done  as  much  as  any  man  alive,  to  warn  the  public 
of  their  danger  and  their  duty.  But,  unfortunately,  he  was  not 
able  to  arrive  in  consequence  at  the  same  conclusion,  which. 
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from  the  Letter  addressed  by  Dr  Chalmers  to  Mr  Fox  Maule 
upon  the  subject,  Dr  Chalmers  evidently  had  arrived  at. 

But,  whether  any  approach  to  unanimity  as  to  the  mode  of  re¬ 
medying  these  evils  is  to  be  hoped  for  or  not,  we  do  trust  that  the 
nation  will  be  roused  to  an  adequate  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  task  ;  and  distrust  the  fallacies  which  would  render  it  impos¬ 
sible,  by  implying,  either  that  certain  classes  of  the  population 
cannot  be  reached — or  that,  if  they  could,  their  education  has 
less  connexion  with  the  prevention  of  crime  than  is  generally 
supposed— or,  in  short,  by  anything  which  may  encourage  us  to 
sit  down  in  apathy.  This,  though  not  the  design,  is,  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  calculated  to  be  the  effect  of  some  incautious  representa¬ 
tions  which  have  fallen  under  our  eye  during  the  last  twelve- 
month. 

That  the  nation  should  feel  intensely  solicitous  on  this  subject, 
is  in  our  view  much  more  important  than  the  question  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  task  is  to  be  performed.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
adequately  feeling  its  importance  yet  When  it  does,  it  will  be 
conscious  that  its  life  depends  upon  it ;  that  it  is  not  safe  for  a 
nation  to  retain  in  its  bosom  multitudes  of  neglected  wretches, 
whose  only  instructors  and  examples  are  ignorance  and  vice — 
who,  from  a  childhood  of  idleness  and  vice,  pass  on  to  a  youth 
and  manhood  of  crime — who,  without  any  of  the  attributes  or 
resources  of  a  rational  nature,  exhibit  little  more  than  a  fierce 
impatience  of  physical  evil,  and  a  fierce  appetite  for  physical 
enjoyment. 

Shall  we  slumber  till  some  great  emergency — some  dreadful 
economic  or  other  crisis — reveals  the  capacities  of  evil  which  the 
volcanic  depths  of  our  society  may  now  hide  under  but  a  thin 
crust  ? — or  shall  we  prosecute  our  ceaseless  controversies  on  the 
subject,  till  that  day  comes  ?  disputing  upon  the  best  possible 
mode  of  doing  a  necessary  thing — till  the  hour  of  doing  that 
necessary  thing  is  almost  past !  Alas !  we  often  fear,  that,  as 
armies  have  sometimes,  in  the  eagerness  of  battle,  been  deaf  to 
the  roar  of  elemental  strife  around  them,  hardly  the  most  appal¬ 
ling  public  exigencies  will  induce  us  so  far  to  abate  our  bitter 
hostilities,  as  to  lay  to  heart  the  grave  perils  of  our  common 
country — and  with  it,  of  that  vital  part  of  our  religion,  which, 
amidst  all  our  controversies,  may  still,  we  trust,  be  described  as 
our  common  Faith. 
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note,  526. 

France,  her  patronage  in  antiquarian  lore,  321. 

France,  her  policy  in  relation  to  the  Papal  States,  496. 

Franciscan  Order,  origin  of,  17. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland,  sites  for  its  places  of  worship,  50.3. 

G 

George  III.,  character  of,  86. 

German  Empire,  its  overthrow  by  Napoleon,  337. 

Germany,  from  the  Congress  of  llastadt,  to  the  battle  of  Jena,  328 — 
dispositions  of  her  people  before  the  French  Revolution,  331 — want 
of  union  among  the  states  in  1803,  334 — conduct  of  Austria,  335 — 
of  Prussia,  337 — abdication  of  the  throne  of  ‘Germany,’  337  — 
conduct  of  Napoleon,  338 — feebleness  and  lethargy  of  the  States, 
340 — effect  of  its  literature,  342 — state  of  Prussia,  348 — diplomatic 
relations  of  Prussia  with  France,  3.54 — defeat  of  the  Prussians,  and 
occupation  of  Halle,  .357 — battle  of  Jena,  30.3. 

Goethe,  pernicious  effect  wliieh  several  of  his  w  ritings  had,  342. 

Grey,  Earl,  on  the  treatment  of  criminals,  258. 

H 

H'lerlem  Lake,  drainage  of,  440. 

Hardenbery,  Prince,  in  his  character  and  efforts  as  Prussian  minister, 
163. 

Ifearne,  Thomas,  his  antiquarian  researches,  315. 

Henkel,  Count,  his  remarks  on  the  condition  of  Prussia,  350. 

Highlands,  clearings  in  the,  99 — liberty  of  passage  in,  507. 

Holland,  its  rural  industry  and  its  drainage,  419 — rivers  of,  420 — 
physical  geography  of,  421 — lakes  of,  422 — deposits  of  the  sea  and 
rivers,  423 — destruction  of  the  dykes,  425  — political  and  agricultu  - 
ral  wisdom  of  its  people,  428 — magnitude  and  cost  of  the  larger 
dykes,  430 — polders  of,  ih. — mills  in,  431 — depth  of  rain  which  falls, 
4.32 — drainage  of  the  lakes, 432 — of  the  I  Iaerlem,439 — of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  442 — agricultural  improvements  necessary,  443 — that  of  drain¬ 
age,  444 — her  agriculturists  ignorant  of  the  skilful  knowledge  of  the 
various  manures  necessary  for  her  soil,  448  — turnip  husbandry  of, 
452 — agriculture  of,  contrasted  with  that  of  Cheshire,  453 — ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  pastures,  454 — societies  and  schools  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  her  agriculture,  457. 

Hume  on  human  responsibility,  note,  399. 

I 

Immermann,  on  German  literature,  346 — his  description  of  Halle. 
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Innocent  ///.,  Pope,  powers  lie  displayed,  l.'i — his  meeting  with  St 
Francis  of  Assisi,  ih. 


J 

.Tena,  result  of  the  battle  of,  on  the  inhabitants  of  Jierlin,  303. 

Jews,  emancipation  of,  considered,  H.'l 

Jury,  obligations  which  the  members  of,  require  to  follow,  513. 
Juvenile  offenders,  judicious  remarks  of  Lord  Provost  Black  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  regard  to,  note,  521. 


K 

Kemble,  Fanny,  her  work  entitled  ‘  A  Year  of  Consolation,’  170. 


L 

Leeghtenfer,  Jan  A.,  his  engineering  capabilities,  13.0. 
Lelaml,  John,  his  historical  labours  considered,  308. 


M 

Maegre^or,  John,  M.  P.,  on  American  Commerce  and  Statistics,  307 
— valuable  information  they  contain,  307.  See  United  States. 
Maconochie,  Captain,  his  social  systim  of  treating  criminals,  230. 
Manuscripts,  destruction  of,  note,  313. 

Miracles,  on  the  evidence  of,  411. 


N 

Napiei  's,  Henry  Edward,  Florentine  History,  405 — effect  of  the  Italian 
language  and  literature  on  that  of  England,  ib. — difficulty  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  histories  of  the  Italian  states,  4(J0 — defects  of  the  history, 
407 — accuracy  of  his  researches,  ti.— characters  of  the  rulers,  or 
oppressors,  of  Florence,  4G8 — survey  of  its  history,  lOO — contrasted 
with  Home,  470— early  history  of,  471 — condition  of  Florence  under 
her  feudal  courts,  ib — frugality  and  simplicity  of  their  manners, 
473 — their  clanships,  ib. — dress  of,  474 — private  life  of,  475 — wealth 
of,  and  how  derived,  470 — their  political  talents,  477 — manufactures 
of,  and  rules  of  the  trade,  478 — their  money-trade,  479 — estimate  of 
the  population  at  different  periods,  480 — magistracy  of,  481 _ mili¬ 

tary  organisation  of  the  state,  482 — this  unfavourable  to  the  nobility, 
483— tbeir  municipal  government,  485 — factions  among  the  leaders, 
48(3 — characters  of  the  analysts  of  Italian  history,  488 — present  state 
of  Florence,  492. 

Navigation  Laws,  reports  of  the  House  of  Commons  on,  273 _ history 

of,  274 — views  of  the  Protectionists  of,  27 G— effect  of  on  British 
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seamen,  277 — on  the  mercantile  service,  279 — on  foreign  states,  ib. 
— tonnage  and  shipping  of  British  and  foreign  states,  284 — price  of 
building  vessels  at  home  and  abroad,  286  and  294 — employment  of 
vessels,  288 — laws  which  regulate  British  export  and  import  trade, 
291 — effect  of  the  present  laws  on  the  colonists,  298 — restrictive 
effect  of  the  laws,  299 — coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain,  301 — re¬ 
strictive  effect  wliich  our  laws  have  on  the  policy  of  other  nations, 
304 — offer  of  United  States  to  have  free  laws  with  Great  Britain, 
370. 

Netcman,  Rev.  J.  II.,  on  miracles,  397. 

Norfolk  Island,  treatment  of  criminals  at,  243. 

O 

Oil-paintinj,  Eastlake  on  the  history  and  materials  used  in,  1 88. 

P 

Painting,  history  of,  by  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  188. 

Palmer,  Rev.  \W,  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  397 — change 
which  has  occurred  in  his  views,  398. 

Papal  potcer,  general  maxims  of  its  policy,  16 — political  position  of, 
under  Pope  Innocent  III.,  ih. 

Papal  States,  the  liberal  movement  of  the  government  of  Pius  IX., 
494 — policy  of  Austria  regarding,  495 — of  France,  496. 

Parker,  Arclibishop,  his  valuable  labours  in  English  antiquarian- 
ism,  .311. 

Parker,  Theodore,  on  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  397 — character 
of  his  work,  401. 

Pelletc,  George,  life  and  correspondence  of  Viscount  Sidmouth,  73. 

Penal  Code,  reports  and  observations  on,  214 — should  be  abandoned, 
258. 

Penal  Laws,  the  necessity  for  their  being  earned  into  effect,  512. 

Pitt,  his  administration  considered,  73 — his  position  with  Canning,  96 
— aeeepts  office,  with  Addington  as  a  colleague,  105 — death  of,  108. 

Pvu  IX.,  Pope,  his  virtues  and  liberal  government,  494 — his  birth,  and 
visit  to  Chili,  498. 

Portugal,  sketches  in,  by  Mrs  Quillinan,  178. 

Prussia,  agrarian  legislation  of,  155. 

Prussia,  the  jmlitical  conduct  of,  346 — state  of  her  court,  army,  and 
people,  almut  1800,  348 — her  diplomatic  relations  with  France,  354 
— occupation  of  Halle  by  Napoleon,  357. 

Q 

Quillinan,  Mrs,  her  residence  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  176. 

R 

Rationalism  considered  as  a  religious  tenet,  398. 
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Religion,  speculations  resrarJinpf,  309* 

Robin  Hood,  memoirs  of,  122 — uun.erous  existing  evidences  of  his 
wide-spread  fame  through  England,  123 — his  companion,  124 — how 
far  ballads  can  be  traced  back  regarding  him,  125 — when  and  where 
did  he  live.  134. 

Rome,  contrasted  with  Florence,  470. 

S 

Saint  Francis,  of  Assisi,  life  of,  1 — his  earlier  biographers,  2 — his 
early  life,  ib. — his  first  spiritual  discernment  over  the  carnal  senses, 
4 — commencement  of  his  spiritual  crusade,  8 — his  first  disciples,  1 1 
— rules  he  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  bis  followers,  14 — interview 
with  Pope  Innocent  III.,  15 — order  of  the  ‘  Jlinorities’  approved,  17 
— their  field  of  labour,  20 — tbe  ‘  Order  of  Penitence  ’  formed,  2(1 — 
death  of,  32 — rules  of  tbe  order  he  established  considered,  33. 

Scotland,  proceedings  of  the  Free  Church  of,  in  regard  to  sites  for  its 
places  of  worship,  503. 

Scripture,  necessity  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  testimony  of,  404 — 
ecclesiastical  and  scriptural  miracles  considered,  412. 

Seamen,  effect  of  the  British  navigation  laws  on,  27G — number  of,  277. 

Shippivff,  British,  amount  of,  with  its  tonnage,  284. 

Sidmouth,  Lord,  his  life  and  correspondence,  73— times  and  stirring 
scenes  in  which  he  was  born,  ih. — his  entry  into  Parliament,  7G — 
appointed  Spcjiker  of  the  House,  77 — friendship  between  him  and 
Pitt,  79 — state  of  Ireland,  80 — of  tbe  Continent,  ib. — political  con¬ 
dition  of  Europe  and  of  Great  Britain,  81 — George  the  Third's  letter 
offering  tbe  formation  of  government  to  him,  88 — his  acceptance  of 
otfice,  and  his  colleagues,  90 — his  administration,  91 — resigns  the 
premiership,  but  retains  office  under  Pitt,  103 — state  of  European 
affairs,  107  — death  of  Pitt,  108 — state  of  parties,  109 — state  of  the 
country,  113 — character  of,  121 — lesson  derived  from  his  life, 

SistnonJi,  M.,  on  the  rights  of  property,  499. 

Smith,  Adam,  on  the  navigation  laws,  275. 

Steffen,  M.  H.,  on  tbe  state  of  Germany  in  1805,  357  and  36(J. 

Stein,  Baron  Von,  his  noble  cfl’orts  as  a  Pnissian  statesman,  140. 

Spain,  glimpses  of  tbe  south  of,  by  Mrs  Butler,  176. 

Stirling,  Sir  James,  on  the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain,  301. 

Strauss  on  the  Messianic  character  of  Jesus,  415. 


T 

Transportation,  views  regarding  the  proper  mode  of,  222. 

U 

United  States,  John  Maegregor  on  the  Statistics  of,  367 — her  wise 
offer  to  have  free  navigation  laws  with  Great  Britain,  370 — self-pro- 
tection  laws  enacted,  371 — jwpulation  and  tarifi’  of,  374 — crops  of,  in 
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1844 — latitudes  from  which  corn  is  received,  380 — town  population 
of,  383 — emigration  to,  and  from  whence,  384 — constitution  of,  con¬ 
sidered — their  aristocracy,  389 — the  Far  West  not  likely  to  be  the 
favourite  field  of  further  progression,  393 — agricultural  state  of  the 
country,  394 — federation  of  the  States,  395. 

V 

Vamithet  used  in  oil-painting,  191. 

Vetseh,  price  of  building,  in  various  countries,  29(i. 

Vitet,  M.,  on  the  archaeology  of  the  middle  ages,  322. 

W 

War,  miseries  of,  336  and  357. 

Water,  as  affected  by  wind,  note,  436. 

Whaling  cruise,  account  of,  by  J.  Ross  Browne,  67. 

Whatelg,  Archbishop,  on  transportation,  222. 

Wind,  power  of,  over  water,  note,  436. 


Z 

Zurjder  Zee,  drainage  of,  contemplated,  442. 
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